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DISPERSION On;HE JEWS. 

THfi ancient part of fhe Jfewish hktwy was 
concluded with an account of the siege and 
•demolition cif the temple and cit^of Jenisalem; 
"•f the divadfel tlattghter of many of the inbabi- 

' tanti which «tMued ; and of the dispersion and 
tervitttde of 'the wpctched survivors. These 
events ^exactly cbiresponded, in every particular, 
to the pvcdiotjon of iesus, the long fr^Miiised 
and expected Messiah, whotta the Jews rejected 
and crtxrified. In continuing ihe lewish history, 
we shall coftiraence our narmtive widi an ac« 
'ccmnl: of those who retired from Jerusalem, lofi" 
'Kicdiatdy after the destruction of their city ^nd 
4einpke by tUc Romans, and dispersed thoia«e]vca 

' through the countries of Turkef « Bersia, Egypt, 
Palestine, and the eastern parts of 4he world ; 
and we shaU 'Conclude our >relatian witkaredtal 
^' tlie principal occurrences which befel those 
Jewi who mqj;rated into Italy* Spain, Portugal, 
l>*nince, England, XSermany^ andot^ jprovioces 
"Of Eura^, ♦ 

* fiemds tbsfe discinctloas, the JiurofVtio Jcwt dhrids 

tkcmt elVM into northern imd louthcrn ; tha former con- 

drtittg of those who for many affcs have resided in Qcr- 

9ajiy, Denmark, Folaiv!, ana other nortbera prevhicei; 

' aftd the lattei; those ia Spain, Portugal, Ice 

Vm. Xm. B The 



2 DISPEBSION OF 

The history of rbe eastern Jews is very ob« 
scurejind perplexed. Iht rest of that people are 
greatly Ignorant of what bspi^ened to their' bre* 
f hren in those remote countries,* and have re- 
ceived very imperfect intelligence from thence. 
They who survived the demolition of the temple 
flnd city of Jerusalemr and escaped the fury of 
the Roman soldiers, retired, some into Gali!ee« 
but a much greater number into £g>'pt and Gy- 
rene. The learned Dr. Lightfoot, however, con* 
jectured that the Jewisa sanhedrim was not 
abolished, bat only removed to Jnnmia, and frum 
tlience to Tiberias, where it subsisted till the 
death of Judah the saint; and tb^tt academies 
were erected in other cities, whilst the nation wasr 
8till governed by a pntriarcb. But all this rests 
on the bare authority of their traditions, which, 
inVhat eoDcerned the Jfewisb bonpur, are not \6 
be depended on, and seem, in this particular, to 
1)e entirely ftlse ; for it does not appear, that the 
Bbmans left to that court the least shadow of 
pbwer or authority. Co the contrary, we know 
diat the whole nation, on account of thei^ 
frequent rebellidns, was grievously oppressed i 
and it is not prob:)ble, tiiat a people beceme 
^o odious and detestable, would be permitted 
such a supreme court, and one which had so 
great and extensive authority. Resides, if 
Tittis had made any concession of this nature 
to the Jewish people^ Joeephus, as- well lor the 
honour of that emperor, as for the credit of hi9 
nation, would, doubtless, have noticed it. And 
Domitian is known to have hat^ the Jews too 
xnuch, to have allowed tliem such a signa) privi- 
l^iej for he was rather ^ persecutor than a irien^ 
ami benefiicior pf that people.. It is^ therefore^ 
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krtiA; rdgti of the emperor Nerva» hit ^occessor^ 
who wasniQcli more favourable to the Jews, that 
we are to look for the first appearance and iosti* 
iution of these Jewish patriarchs. Daring the 
two preceding reigns, ihey were treated with 
cruelly and oppression ; nor can thcj be. sup^ 
posed, under those several e.^lamities, to have 
recovered themselves so far from tlieir disper^ 
BioD) as lo have been in a oondition to obtain this 
new dignity, mudi less to raise it to such a de* 
gree of authority. . 

Wkh respect vo the patriarchs of Jadea, they 
are generally considered to have been of the 
Aaronic or Levitical race, and not of tlie trU>e 
of Jiidah, which, in these parts, was either ex« 
tingutshed, or at least so fiir depressed, that they 
could not resume their former functions and 
power ; and any such attempt would onhr have 
brought upon them the resentment of toe Bo* 
man nation. That the Priests and Levites, how« 
«ver, should be permitted to assnmv the power 
of instructing thepeople, and, for that purpose^ 
to erect schode, to appoint roasters, and, at 
length, to iostal one over the rest, with the title 
of Rosh Abboth, or bead of the fathers, and te' 
which the Greek word patriarch comeapoodf» 
sc^ems v6ry probable; for neither their tribe» 
which was excluded the regal dignity, nor their 
oHice, which was then confined to matters of 
religion, could give any umbrage to the Roman 
power. The authority which they acquire^ over 
the people committed to their chargB, awed ita 
rise and gradual increase to their great r^uta** 
tlun for learning and piety, and principally con« 
stHted in the decision of matters which relatel 
to Mligioh, and in framins; the wisest and most 

B 2 eifecttua 
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efTectoal regwittiotu for the reocstaUishmtnt mi 
penrnaeiiey of it. Tbe aotbority of ibe patrir 
archs»howevcr« has-been ere^iy exaggerate by 
the Jewisii writers, in or4er to repel a powerlu) 
argumem urged .by the CbriiitiaDs, that the 
steptre or rc|;ai power nsentioned by iacdb. b^ 
departed ftom them. Subordinate officers were 
appointed uider them* whose business it was to 
carry their decisioos toto etfect, and Xq regulate 
oibec aftiirs withia the cogniaaoee of the patfU 
archs. 

Having determined ihe most probable era of 
tl>e comibeocement of the patriarchate^ it will be 
necessary to observe^ that the celebrated city of 
Tlbcriia, founded by Herod, and situated on.tjie 
lake of that name, was chosen for the patriarchsii 
seat, in this city, also> a Jewish academy was 
soon after erected, which beaune. famous for its 
•learned men, and particularly fbr the compilers 
of the Mishnah *• .... 

In the next century, the Jews rebelled undec 

A D ^^^ emperoc Trajan, whicj^ can only be 

^' * ascribed Xo their impatience and hatred of 

a foreign yoke. Their resentment raged 

• with incredible fbry^ notwithstanding the low 

/condition to which they had belbre been reduced. 

.The Jews at Cyrene, who had been settled there 

for some time, and bad 'become powerful, wer« 

the first to rebel, and gaiped souie considerable 

advantages over the Cyrenians'Sud Egyptians; 

These fled, immediately to Alexandria, and 

ahirmed that city to such a degree, (bat all the 

Jews found in it were massacred. ^ Those at Cy« 



«-• * 



* The Midmab is ^ code or body of oral ttaditioo.*^ 
founded on the wricingik and ordinances of Mesci^ &o. 
The Creeks caHed it Deuterooomy^r the second law. 

fene. 
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i, provoked at such a dmdfal rqirisaUchoie 
one Andrea for thdr chief* Uader tbm leader, 
tbey "killed two bandrod and twenty tboutatid 
inlubitaDts, and foQght |namr deftperata battles 
with the Bomans, ander ft. Turbo, whom 
lyajao lent with a powerfiil army to reduce 
them. I'hey laid watte and depopulated the 
whole country of Libya ; and Adrian was after* 
wardA under the neomsity of sending A colony to 
re*pei«ple it. 

In the next yrar« the Jews of Mesopotamia 
apprared in arms, and in such force, that the in- 
habitants of the whole country feared for their 
safety. This obliged the emperor lo send L. 
Quietus, at that time the gnalert gcnrial t|ie 
Ilomans had. He slew peat, nombers of the in* 
surgenfs, and again subjected the rent to the ilo* 
manpower; but lest tliey should re-assemble, 
atul rebel after his departure, Trajan appointed 
bini gciveritor of Palestine, that he might keep . 
thrni in awe. 

StKHi afttr» the Jews in- the ide of Cyprus re* 
volted, and destroyed two hundred and forty 
rlKHHaiKl of. tlie inhabitants. Trajan, therefore, 
Kent Aditan with a powerful army, who with 
difficulty subdued them ; and tbev were after- 
wards, by an edict, banished the isMnd/ 
' The next insurrection was rained b^ then* false 
messtab, or caxiba, or, as he called himself, Bar* 
cliochab. litis man taking advantage of the 
resentment with which the minds of the Jews 
were at that time inflamed, pn account of a .co* 
lony which Adrian had aent to rebuild the city 
of Jerusaleni, and of a piobabitlon to drcomcise 
their chikfcen, became the prindpal of the Jewish 
naCioD^ and proclaimed himself their long ex* 
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pecCed Metsfah. He wafi one of thosf 'banltfftl 
that infested Jadea. and committed all kind<« of 
violence agaitist the Ronnali!». Having, hoW- 
ever, become powerfof, he was cliosen king of 
the Jewg, and acknowledged as the true McmMu 
He chose for his pf^nrsor, <be celebrated Akibfl, 
vrho being in high repnte among the Jews, ami 
chief of cbeh- sanhedrim, declared him to be i he 
star which had been predicted to ari<w out of Ja- 
cob. An arn)y of two hundred thousand nien 
was immediately raised, atfd Bitber b#came tlie 
place of their retreat^ and the capital of this new 
kingdom.' 

Barcbochab, however, did not declare war 
M Y\ against the Romans, till Adrian bad qim- 

' • ted Kgypt. When the Roman em|ien>r 
• was infoimed of the great nuniher of 
bnnditti^ and otiier straggling Jews, who IkhI 
locked to the standard of Barchochab, lie f>vnx 
T. Httfus with 9 numerous and {lowerful body 
of troops against them ; but these iorcesi were 
-not tniiiciently strong to prevent the in>|;f>st(>r 
.1^001 gaining advantages over' him, and irom, 
destroying great numbers of convened Jetrs, . 
Riiinaos^ and Christians. At length Ju!m.4 8r^ 
vierus, who wna then in Britain, and wa^ 
csteemrA ' 4te most* consummate, general of hU 
age and nation, was deputed to command t!ie 
•troopt destined to' act against the insurgeniSw 
li^t Uirnking it prudedt or safe to oppot^e at 
<ODC« so vavt and powel-ful an amiy, be contented 
•liiaMeif' Wtth" partial ^gagetnt^tfir, ' and with de« 
ftating detaotimetfirti of tlifcir (broes. Sy these 
neaitty be tft^tea^ ki^losdKl -the eneoiy in Bi- 
tber, -cnV off alt their sttppliea,^ and laid Mege 
ID ib«'f>lacer The Jeirs defended lhcniselvt!i 

with 



with great bravery, and pot Trtphoo, a/famom 
Vabbi, to death, for only proponng to larretxler 
The town. The besieged, however^ could noi 
long withstand the repeated and vigorous attacks 
i-nade upon the place. In one of these assaults, 
-Barcbochab was killed, aod Bither soon after 
anirendered. A dreadfnl carnage of the Jews 
immediately ensued, and- their bistoctans affirm/ 
<h9t a greater number of* their countrymen wan 
de«itroyed within the walls. of Bither, than was 
4he whole amount of their nation wheuthey eln^ 
gr:ifc*d from the land of Bgypt. Aktba, after 
Kiitfrring a Mrvere impriaDament, was doomed by 
ihecoiNineror* to a cruek death ; and ^ith bin* 
sjy tile*. JcwH, peciahed the glory of the Jewish 
Iaw, In xUU war,, the Romans lost a great 
unmber of troops s but the aunsber of the Jews 
A)ut died Vy t' e ht^oi*d^ was hve hundred and 
^igtiiythousaiuli' besides thctse w^|perished bf 
fAtri\nt\ tire, and divers.ocher cahimities^ 

The lioman griieral having thus" terminatad 
Ihe 

f<rct his dciign ot rtrbuilding 
Uiit if was not tlie intention pf Adrians to rein** 
nuiie tlie Jews in tlKfir ancient city, yhlch (Wjould 
miiiy have occasiontid nnore freqnetit revolts. * Oa 
the contrary, by this action, i\ff intended tomor^ 
tify and humble the aprrit ot' that stubborn ' 
people* For that purpose; he caused the an* 
cient monuments of religion in the temple to be 
effaced and destroyed, and statues of pagan .idols 
to be substimted in their room i and he likewtst 
issued a severe edict, which expressly prohibited 
the Jews from entering tkie city. Not, howeven,^ 
satisfied with these acts of profanation and leve- 

' rity. 



ine lioman general navm^ lour' lenDmam 
le war, the emperor Adrian seized the « . ^ 
Ivnntafl;^ of i his peacefn^intcrval to.pe^- liy * 
ct his dcii^n ot rebuilding Jerusaiem. /' *'. 
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rity» AdriaiD gave orders, that great niiinbef^i 
of these nobappy people i»hoold be annually sold 
like horses, and that the rest should be banished 
into Egypt. By these means, he e0ectua)ly re- 
moved the Jewish inhabitants ^rom Jerusalem ; 
ao4 their state became the most vnetched and de^ 

g arable that can possibly be imagined. £x* 
tt4ed entrance into the holy city, tbrir ancient 
in^M^tance, they sunned Jemsakm^ fn>in the 
netphboaring mountains, and wept over iu Fri6* 
•^neatly did the men and women ascend the 
Mount of Olives, and wbb their clothes renU' 
their hair dtsberelled, and in all the ecstasy of 
grief and despair, bewail the ruin and decay of 
their once splendid and eeld^atad metropolis. 

Whilst the Western Jews, howefer, wece thtis; 
experiencing all the miseries of oopiession and 
violence, a much bettei: JTate-atitenaed their bra^ 
threninthe fast. Trajai^^^ indeed, had carried' 
his arms asainst then) ai iar as Mesopotamia* 
but after Adrian wa^ invested w4tb the porple, 
beconscDtad that the Euplyales ahoold be the. 
V)undary of the Rodkin empire ) the Jews, theie* 
fore, that resided befood that river, were, in ge* , 
neral^ not coocemed in the war which we kive 
l>een fdating. A few of them, however, pa^ised 
the Euphrates, that theym^ht assist thdr bre- 
thren m Judea asaiiist the Roman power, but 
unhappily their aid served no other purpose, than 
4» increase the number of the slain, -and to grace 
the triumph of the conqneron. 

In this century, Judah Hakkadbsh, the son of 
Simeon, snnmined the Just, and the third patri^ 
arch of the Jews, compiled the Mbhnah. He 
succeeded his father in the dignity, and enjoyecl 
the patriarchate forty-five y.cari, The great re 

putaltoB 



rion and authority, whicb his karoing and 
abilitieii Iwd procured htm, made him no arro- 
gant and assuming, that he by no meant de- 
tiervcrd the title of Hitint. which was conferred on 
him. Judah Hakkadosh was siiccerded in tbd 
tutriarciute by his mo Gamaliel, who confirmed 
his lather's Mishnah, and dicd» A. D. 22^; Hia 
«on Jpdab* did nothing worthy of nodoei ei^ 
cepting that he left his dignity tp bis son HiUel 
the^8eoond« a person of gre#t merit and kaminy. 
This patriarch was the Irsc. who computed the 
years from thn Creation^- He also invented the 
cycle of 10 7^h to fcause tbe^oniine of the sun 
and moon to Mree,. Bdbie hU death, HiUel was 
converted to,tbkC%istian faith f. and Judah his 
son succeeded .bim in the patriarehal dignity. 
On bis de^s^y bis son Hillei the third* became 
patriarch of Judca, and, TOverhed the Jewish 
church till the year. 3%$. He was . succeeded by 
bis soil Gamaliel* .die fourth of that name, and 
the last of the patriarchal race. In 4l6 the em^ 

Srroi- Theodosius deprived Gamaliel ,of part of 
is anthottty, and the.patriarohal. dignity was 
entirely abolished in 429, ^^^cr it had con^nued 
in the same family. during thirteen, generations. 

During the reigns of Antoninus Pius, M. Au^ 
re!tu.s, and Commodas, the Jew« were treated 
vi'iih great hbctality and kindness ^ and Anto^ 
niuus became not only a* friend and patron of 
their nation, but altfo a convert ta their religion. 
An edict of Adrian, however, wliich prohibited 
the Circumcision of t!)e Jewish children, being 
still iu force:, they grew so impatient under' tlus 
restraint* that they appejared in arnift, and obliged 
tl>e emperor tp re{)eai itv and restore to them 
the free use of their rtli^ious ceremonies. 

Xhf 
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Hie etttpiero^ConjJtantine enacted sevcrnl se^ 
▼ere laws^ agaiost the Jews, toprevt-tu the^ 
maktog proselytes, and to suppress their inso- 
ience towardR the Chnstiatis. Mnnv tnUe ^and 
absurd accounts are related by historians, rela«> 
live to the conduct of .this empefor towards tb^ 
Jewish people. The design of Coiistantine was 
neither to peniecaie them, nor to compel thein lo 
embrace the chri&tiau faith : on the contrar}% 
his only aim was to prevetrt that liberty tnd 
Indulgence, which had been aiitiwed theai, from 
tocoming stibserviebt totbexldtrinient and dist- 
graoe of Christianity. * It wan, however, in tbe 
reign of Constantine, tbat tbn^Jews, who liad 
become niunerous in Periiav^nd having beetf 
.treated with • kindness and hberality by many of 
the Persian mouarcbs, bad acqaired great power 
and influence at that court, raised 'a dreadful pef« 
Mention against the Eastern Christiaui;. By their 
instigations - the Christians were slaugh teredo 
the churches demolished,, and every trace df 
Christianity was nearly obliterated.- These de« 
ctrnctive and ninguinary proceedings were, in- 
tended, as tbey said, to r:*venge the insults and 
indignities which the Jewish people were made to 
«ttfier in the Roman empire. 

But their conduct towards the christians did 
not go long unpunished. Constans succeeded 
his father in the empire, and observing the in$f>> 
Ience of the Jews, and the indignant manner in 
which they treated the Christians, found himself 
under 4he necessity of using them with hevcriiy. 
What, however, incensed him moJ»t against them, 
was the treacherous conduct of the Jewish ioha-^ 
bitants of Diocaesarea, in Palestine. 1'he Jews 
of that place taking the advantage of the en)* 

l>e{ipr*s 
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peror*8 abience, yfho i)ad marched an amy into 
f.mnonLi, rallied ao insarrection in Jodea, that 
Uxtty might co»operale with the Persians, who, at 
ibe same time, invaded the Roman empire^ and 
laid siege to Nis»ibts. Constana was^ therefore^ 
con^traineii to detach Qallus against them> who, 
marching h\n jfvdy through Judea, defeated tho 
rebelHdlM^J«sW8t and raised Diocassarea. Tho 
emperar being a Christian, and abo inflamed 
with resentment against the Jews for their . t\ 
treachery, not only revived the laws which ^ ' 
had been passed against that people dar- 
ing the fonder xeigns, but enacted others still 
more sevete. Every Jew who married a Christ 
tian, or circumcised u slave, was punished with 
death. Not only were they prohibited from en- 
lerijig Jerusalem, but even the viewing it at a 
distance > was to be purchased with money. 

From Julinn the apostate, tlie Jews received 
many marks of favour and distinction. He 
not only exempted them from taxes, and aU 
lowed them the free arid undisturbed exercise of 
their religion, but permitted thpm to rebuild 
thcrir temple, and furnished them with moiiejff 
and materials for the .work. These signal fa- 
vours rendered the Jews haughty and insolent to* 
ward» the Christians, and they demolished ro:^ny 
churciies in Judea, Syria^ and Egypt. In the 
mean time, they began to re-bqild the temple at 
Jerusalem: men, women, and children were 
equal I}- zealous to assist and forward the work i 
and many made themselves implements of silver 
and gold with which to erect this new ^ificet 
But Divine Provident completely defeated tl)eir 
designs : such a series of asiooistiing and dreadf* 
ful cv«:ots followed |he uudertakiiig, that th^ 

Jew* 
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Jews were compelled 10 desist: ftotn theif pro« 

• 1^ ceedings, and die predicttons of our*:Sa* 

"63* ^^^^ respecting tfce temple and dt^ ct 

^ ' Jerasalem acquired addUiond Kirce frcffn 

this abortive attempt. 

Daring the reigns of Valentinian and Valenst 
the Jews iKid full ttbeity of conscience allowed 
them i and tbdr patiiafdis were restored to thc^ 
^ajopnent of their ancieiic ^vileges. Mating 
been kittdly attd libetvlhr trea^d» however, for 
a great length of^iroe, tn^ becaftie sa insolent 
aocf seditioos,. that the emperor llftmdosius the 
tto>nd, a itiildy genercus, and equitable prince* 
was imderifae necessity iijr pcmisiiing them» that 
he might suppress their pride and turbulence^;^. 
"Xlie Jews used tlie Chrtstiam with insults amf ' 
Indignities; and the Cbriiaifios retaliated upon 
th( m by burning their synagogues and houses, 
;^nd "Causing many of them to be put to death. 
The-eniperor therefore issued several edicts, e&* 
pressly forbidding tbeCtiristrfflis to persecute tlye 
Jewson'TiGpomu of Ihdr religion, and prohibit* 
tag the Jews from oi^ering any contoiuptuaus in* 
milts to theettablisbed church. 
- The Jews ..of Alexandria, who are said to hav^ 
amounted «o one hundred thousand, had fne- 
t]ucnt quarrels with ^tbe Ckri<>tians, which ge* 
fierally tertoinated in bloodshc^d.. Cyril, the 
bishop if that city, was extremely «mbittered^ 
against thecii, «nd threatened tliera with ecdesi^ 
ustical excctftion: Tiie Jews, howevtr, knowing 
that Orestes, tfc governor of Alexandria, was 
their friend and ^poitron, despised tlic threats of 
\be bishop, and rvsolved to attack the Christians 
in the midctfe of the night. For tins purpose^ 
they sent teveral 'Oi thnr poople tlinough the 

atroetd 
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ftrfefii of the dff, whtf cried out that the great 
charrii wa§ inmnes. llie CbristlalSii hearing 
fh»» hMttly came out tantinned} atiil the Jewa 
tfodngtHshmg themielvet by ftume pecaliav marksj 
immidiarely ;<ttacked ibe ChriiAHiits, ^^nd ^ «x 
ilcw great numbers of tbem. Cyrilt>cing \1\Y' 
apprised of these proceeditigs» did net wait * 
lo berij^ited by toe dvil power, btit pciiting btnr* 
self at' the head of the Christians, be entered 
their synagngnes, which he^apprapdafed to the 
nae of the cbarch; He then gave their booses to 
be pliHiderad» and eonipelled the Jews to leave 
the dty, almost naked. 

This oondoct of the bishop highly exasperated 
Orestes^ who coold not brook sudi an infringe- 
ment of his aotborityi and was grieved that so 
great a number of inhabitants bud been expciU d 
the diy. The people also declared against these 
proceedings of tlte bishop, and would have 
obliged him to stibmlt biroxelf to the governor > 
but tliia 1)0 absolutely refused to do. On the 
conlraty, taking the uospel In hh hand, he en* 
deavonrcd by thrvats to eiTect-a rt* concilYaticn ^ 
but lindiog {)restes obstinate and infletible, he 
eommandtfct a regiment of monks, to the number 
of fifteen hundred, to descend from the monn- 
tains, add to aftsanit the prefect in his chnviot.: 
1 hie was acoordingly dune, and the governor bein^ 
woonded in the head, (tnd covered with bleodv 
would certainly have been killed, hod not tbepeo* 
pie rtin to bis assistance, and resettled him out of 
the hands of the monks. 1 bts hmmlt beingr ap- 
peaaeci, Orestes caused one of the' principal of 
tlie ofienders, named Ammonius, to be put to 
death I and be sent an account of the whole trans* 
action to the Imperial c6Urf. Cyril aNo wrotH 
^ Vol.. XIIL C to 
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to the emprror, aod do| only joitified thi^ 
ceedtngs of the moaks, but io bis next 
declared . Animoniuft a martyr, in the oanse ef 
Christianity. This conduct of the Inshop {»o^ 
duced a new commotion, in which, n^apy persona 
lost their lives, and in the number of them waa 
the celebrated. H}rpatia, a young heathen lady of 
excellent understanding, learning* a^d virtue^ 
who was barbarously murdered before<one of Ibe 
christian churches. The ill-timed zeal and.pne^ 
.sumpiion of Cyril are visible io all diase proi^- 
ceedings, and his conduct has been justly. blamei 
by every impartial, person! 

In the West, the Jews tmder the govemioeot 

of Honorius enjoyed the full exercise of thdr 

an ^^%^<^"' '^M emperor bad enacted s 

412 ^^^' ^^^^^ displayed bis liberal and oa- 

' panded views, and which imported, tbait 

the real glory of a prince* conusted in permitting 

^11 his subjects the full and peaceable -enjoyaaenl: 

of their rights and privileges, even though be 

could not agree with them^ in matters of. r^igkau 

Pursuant to this decree, he ejipi^essly prohibited 

the destruction of synagogues, or the appropria^ 

iiof^ iof then) to any other purpose } and be also 

.^pmmandvd, that the Jews- should not be com** 

pelled to violate the observance, of tbeir sai>- 

bath, on account of the public service. On ibe 

ptlier band, that he might prevent tbem firom 

abusing their. Jiberty, he ordered them to build 

yvck Of w sytiagogues, and to. make no proselytot 

to tbeir i^ligion j and he^depnved them of seve^ 

ral p)aces a^ict offices which they tiel4 in ctie 

4tate, 

1q this century happened llie cnlebrale4» 
4h6i^ dispntodj^ copversionof .tbe^cwaof hUr 



Mfci. in that island were two cemsider- ^ «« 
able towns* in the one; tbe Chrbcian ._ ' 
luihop had his residence, and wbich was 
interdicted the Jews; who were generally pti* 
nisbed with sadden death if they ventured (a 
enter it. The other was chiefly inhabited by 
Jewt» who enjoyed very considerable and lucra* 
five oflicea^ and Theodosins, the president of 
^syoagipgtie^ and a doctor of the law, was the^ 
prindpal person in the island. Severos having 
become hisbop of Minorca, Was easily peiHuaded 
by Orosios, who iiad retnrned from Jerusalem, 
koto with iniracttlous rdfcs, to attempt the con- 
veraion of the Jews. They commenced witk 
frivate discourses, and then proceeded to pubiid 
eooftvetioes, which were hdd in tbe synagogue^ 
The Ohristians finding that the Jewish women 
intended to assaalt them, provided for their 
defeilee. 4 tomillf ensned, th^ consequences of 
whicb were, Chat the synagogue was destroyed, 
and' nothing preserveo, berfdes tbe books' and 

ele.' Tbe bishop, however, is said to have c%'» 
»ted suoh a nuiiiber of miracles, that their 
principal men began to relent, und, in tbe course 
of eight days, ittost of the Jews were converted 
So die Christian fiitii, and their synagogue b6* 
came 41 church. • But some, who continued ob-^ 
stinale apd uotractable, concealed tliemselves in 
cnvcTBi, till/banger compelled them to quit their 
^ace of retreat -, and others leaving ail tiieir pro- 
perty t>ahind them, sougM an afrvlum in foreign 
eoaolriea^ 'all which plainly demonstrates,' that 
compoliory naeans had been used to procure a 
conversion. 

Upon tbe imiption of the Vandals into the 
Koman empire^ it might have been expected, 

C % that 
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that i\ie Jews would have been worae treated 4lit» 
others of the people^ bf that fierce and barba* 

, rovts nation. But they enjoyed the same privl- 
leges, and only participated in (he connnon mis* 
fortanes, which are the usual concomilaots of 
g^eat revolutions. They were allowed the un- 
cestrained exerdse of religion ; and on the pay*^ 
ment of a tributet they were pern)itt^ the free- 
dom of comnierce. They were, however^ pro- 
hibited the eujoyment qf- titular dignities and of 
civil and xpilitary offices; all' which were for* 
bidden them by the Roman emperors. Tbeo- 
doric, in particular^ protected them agsunst: the 
Christian zealots^^and would permit no cqnipiil* 
fory means to be used for their conversion, Hs 
Improved, the senate for «ufiering a synagogue la 
be burned at Roq^e^ find reprimanded the dergjr 
of Milan for seising aqother. The Genoese weie 
abot^t to deprive tfapm of. the privilege8«.whidi«( 
for^a long time, {(ey had enjoyed among them t 
but t]^e.>Jew8 hi^ recourse to Theodori^. who 
permitted them toi tebiiild tbdr synagogues* and 
,rqitp/qj to ^em. die free exerciae of th^ cirit 

jmd lejigipus. rights. 

{a.Porsku 41. viokiit peraecatioo was raised 
l^nst the Jewt^ which historians tell ns con* 

.t&i|ueii iSor seventy-three years ; .during wbkb. 
time the synagogues were tlmti^ the observance of 

'.^sabbath was sopprcased, and theur scboob and 
qhapels Were seized by the magi. Hnna* their 
i^hieff ^nd two of , his disciples, were ini)|)risoned« 
. 1^ ^od suffered death with woodeifiii iar&- 
^'^^'^ lude; but the Jewish voutb, more ad* 
*^ ' dieted to the pleaiiures of life, were.easily. 
persuaded to forsake their religion, and a general 
defection in Israel followed. . 

. The 



The stxili centory eommencrd vFrb a i^tfseco* 
fini of Ihit JcwA of the ciMpCfMoo, an«l of Ihe 
icD tribes in the East, bj Grades, a prince of m 
proud end imperioiK cli»po8ilioii, who intciKfed 
locorop^ allbb sobjccu, CbrMtum, Jcw9^ mid 
olher»» to embrace the Per»tan rtligioa. Titi» 
perscrtitiqii WM extremely violent. l*be cclb- 
braled Meir, .» karritiX rabbi, drdarri^ w»r 
agaimt the ncr^ian fnonarch, and we are tiikl, 
that wiib fonr boDdrcd vnon only be Aiicr«.ssMiy 
contended agaimt \ma tot nome yr.irs^ but U^ 
wa!> afterwards defeated and put to draib. 'FUtt 
I'ersiaDs tlien eiiteied ibe i*ily». in which Zeutra^ 
the chief of the Cipcivity» fe»idcd, and ba^inj* 
pkiodeied it, banged that prii>ce aiid ibr presi* 
dent of the conncil on a bri«lge. llie Id- ^ «^ 
Hiilv of Zeutra betof^ titenMelTea lo ^«2 
fight, and bia son and heir relinxl tnh» 
Jodea, wliere be becaaae chief o^' the Mitiiirdiitn. 

Cbosroe» tbe^ Great, howtiEct, wbo !K>rrmlrd 
Cavades in ibe kiugdoin, trt itird tbe Jew» will) 
fiill greater ngonr and sir. verity ibtin h\» prede- 
cessor bad dtiiie. They f mleavonrrd to obtain 
tiie lk\'onr of this prince, by perivunrttng bim to 
bri^ak off negi>tiatfonft.for peace winb tha enipbror 
Jt»iinkin« wbid) were tl^m in grrat forwardnrin. 
yor this pnrpose, they pmnvM^d ClHjfirocy, ihAf 
if bewooKi conacnt to ciotittnue iKe iiustr, tbey 
wonld aNi»t bim m making' himiicif m:tster ai' 
Jernnakm, one of tbe riclia»t'citie»'in*tl>e world* 
Chofiroiea, thercibaeKenterii^; into ^i/ur |reache« 
rotMde8ig|),btokeotff>eg|B(iatioiw for peace ^ jy 
with tlie emp^rcic, and prepared to carry ^^ I 
tlie prcjett hito e^rcntion. Tbe Persian ^' 
monjrcb, birrwever, ' wa» snon mformed, tbat the 
pcr^ou^ whu hitd been cjnploycd kl assisting tc^ 

C^ obtain 
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oltfain possession of Jenisalem, had been ^txted 
bf order of the government, and, afler mtikm% * 
full discoverr* of tkeir design and abettors, fasHl 
been put to death. But this information did not 
deter Cbosroes from prosecuting the war; whicb 
was carried on wiih great vigour, and roanf ane* 
cessful inroads were made into Syria and Palest 
tine. The Jews, however, in tboKe parts, shaned 
the common calamities, nor were tbef treated 
with less severity than the rest of the inhabitantf 
of the conquered countries. Their academics 
were shut, tlirir love of learning became ettin- 
guishfd, and their chief was obliged to remote 
tnto J«tdea. 

I'hey recovered their liberty, however, sooa 
after, when Hi>miiH<ia<< the tliird ascended tlie 
throne; and thry continued in tlie fu!t enjoys* 
nieiit of their i ivil and religious privtltrges dur- 
ing the rett>n of that prince. But after Chosroes 
ihe second had by p:irricide obtained potsessinn 
of. the Persian monarchy, the Jews took pait 
with Varames, the son of Chosroes, in a ret>eltt<«i 
agtin^t hU father. Varames being soon after 
reduced to subjection, the Jews suflened ex* 
'. u tremely for their rebellious . proceedings 

' , ■ and were treated as a faithless, turbulent* 
'' and implacable people, that excited the 
ffubjects against their prince, and fomented sedi**^ 
tbn. Ibe Jews of Antioch were the A^nit Miat 
•u(fered the monarch's resentment; many of 
them perished by the sword ; Mhers were put Up 
death by the most cruel torments ; «nd the test 
were reduced to the most abject and- deplorable 
slavery. 

Chosroes, however, was afterwards recondleil 
to them, and the Jcxss api^ear to faav:? rrii'^erril 

Litn 
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tim many stgoal and finiportant serviecss. In 
takiDg the city of Jerusalem, they acted in con-* 
cert with that prince i and no sooner was Cbos* 
koea master of that metropolis, than be delivered 
np all the Chrtstian prisoners into their bands j 
thoagh hfe mast have known that the Jews pur* 
chased thiem for no other purpose, than to Aatiat^ 
Ibdr cruel and implacable hatred against them. 
Accordingly, no tess than ninety thonsnnd of 
these unfortunate people were barbarously put to 
death. 

Whilst Chosroes also was besieging Constan* 
tinople, and all the tbrccs of Syria and Jodea 
were employed in the defence of that capital, the 
Jews made an attempt upon Tyre. They in- 
tended to seize that important place, aiu) to d<;«> 
stroj all the Tyrians ( but the inhabitants bavhig 
timely notice of their design, were prepared fur 
the attack, and bravely repulsed them. Thus 
disappointed, the Jews dispersed tlnsmselves 
through the conntr}', and assaulted and burned 
many of the Christian churches. 11iey werc^ 
however, at length, destroyed by -the Tyriansy 
who sallyinjf out of the city, cut them to pieces. 

la the fievtnth ctntnry, arose Mabomet on th9 
stage of the world. The splendid and princely 
appearance of this impositor deceived the Jews^ 
who considered him as the true Messiah, afod 
many of them became converts to the religion 
which he professed and taught *, The Jews be* 
ing numerous and powerful in several parts of 
Arabia* possessed of many strong castles and 
ftirtreaaes* and in the custom of maintaining ar« 

* It teems probable, that this conversion of the /.ewjy 
who wtre always in.int oa wotldty advantage, tvas tfkoti 
poticical than real < . ; 
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mies under their seva<al princes, it is probaMe 
that Mahomet, at the oomnieaceinent of hit ca* 
reer, and before his religioo had beeome esta* 
blisbed, thoagbt it pradeDtaudioecessaiy tocoiul 
their interest and alliance. • 

But whatever cause Mahomet might receive 
for his' aversion of this people, it is ceitain from 
the tenor of his writings, that he afterwards hated 
and despised them : he calls them betrayers and 
nfttrdere^ of tiie prophets, hnd a people jusdjf 
punished with the curse of the Aimii^hty, for their 
violations of his sabbaths and his laws, and for 
their uobeJief atiti contempt of the ancient seera 
iuid<€UaBidf. ' Aatt •lle■gti^ Ite^ipeuly declared 
faostilitiibs 'against tliero. 

^"ThU war was commenced by Cajab, one of the 
principal persons of the Jewish nation ; a man 
who opposed -ail the , lAeasures of the impostor; 
f6t \Uik:b reason Mahomet ga%*e orders to several 
of his 'fbfllowers to waylay and to destroy htm; 
whereupon- Cajab* who was informed of the de- 
si|^ forme.! against him, appeared at the head 
<Sf<the Jews; Mahondet began bis operationt 
wkh besieging chat people in Hegiasa $ and hav« 
ing obligoi th^oi to iitirrender at discretion, lie 
drove Ihem into banishment, and distribaled; 
their -wealth and ejects -among his disciples and 
foUowers. After this, Cajab attacked him near 
Kaibiar, a place about four days* journey froni: 
IVtedina; where the Jews were totally routed, an4l 
great numbers of them destroyed; and their 
geaend with much difliculty saved his life by 
light. The mifortunate issue of this' rattempc 
did tiot^ 'bbwever, deter the. Jewish leader from 
trying ibe event of another engagement; p\% 
being again unsuccessful/ they were at iengtlt 

•- ' compellodf 
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CDRfpeSed lo siafbtuit lathe power of M'jhocmip 
9»d to becoQie tributarj. This yoke, hmvever, 
WM extremely grievoufi and oppresMTe tl^tbero; 
M)d a Jewish weoiao enckavooved lo deftiro^* the 
tyrant by potaon, ImU- was detected. The Jiews 
baving ex|)erienced the success and seveiily cf 
flieimpoAtor^ applied to hitn the ^imou td Dmaiera 
ftaluci. iwbofte leeiwere partly \son and partly 
clay ', and hence tfwy mfcrted, that ihe Metiiiab 
waa noi to inake^ hb appearance tiU thai empife 
lad been established, sioce he is there pcefigtiied 
Ijf the stone cttloutiiHtbool bandit wUd* waata 
deatrogr and termsnatftit. 

ikftct the cooqaesi of Fsnin by Oamr the we^ 
wtnd, the calinh Hfkt^ inecerded Mabonaal^ lke» 
Jewa nodor that* monarchy becaaae anfayset net- 
anly la the Saracana^ hot -to many dhen^ Tbia 
waB»oo68siooed by the qnick aoccy iam ef thcac 
aonardifl^ and by the rafidity at their ccaK|ileat» 
mlbelaat. VTedD not, howeren find thai Ihrir 
canditiefft thaiaby jbecaoie wQiae» exoBflini^ thatr 
fertkipaiMM» ui the cemnion misfiMrtnsbea, which 
ihoMi conqaenara failed not to brfng imo tmty, 
yrovkKe that they anbdugad. On ' the contraiy» 
when Omar had anbdned Isdegeat, and made 
himself maater of that prtiice's daR>imoni» tb^ 
ic^nicedat hia anoccsa^ and under himaodhia: 
MicaKafior» they CDJjoyed tha futt Ubcity of tbaur- 
setigMXV. 

It is now tune to retatr the ocnirreneea which 
heicl tha Jews in the West oudei tlu; RonMU cm* 
^fowBp during the siMh and Mveuth ceninneA. 
The first caiMe 4)f their coc^tylaiiit ag^ainst JiMii- 
nian, who pretendeJ teidacklc i»i all mattera olr! 
srlii|;iai>» was %bc edict of that enijpcfor, wU^ 
pcnbibitcd tlicm ,fro^^,|cek;bcat4t)^ Uie.p^asciveiii; 

according 



according to their own calcolatioo, «nd«DJdiiaei 
their obsenrance of that feast at the same tioMi 
with the Christian chufxrh. This decree w^ 
toon after followed by another, which- was mad^ 
more severe and oppressive, and which forbadci 
them to educate thdr children jn the. lewida 
faith. At the veqaest of the conndi of . Car* 
thage, Jastinian also deprived those of Afnca 
of the exercise of their religion, and commanded 
the prefect to convert iheir sjoagogues. Jot» 
chnrches. 

These several e<iictft» wfitch w^Bm omidcfedL 
by the Jews as severe and oppeessive, fiiiled not 
to irrilate the minds of that people, and to peo- 
duoe a^iDore tfian ordiftavy discontent* Tbisdis«: 
satisfaction soon ripened inio revolt, lulian* mbi' 
A jy pretended to be the Mesnali, had the ad* 
•on * **»« to attract many of the Jews cf 
y Palestine to his standard, whom his tathr 
of conqiieror, and his splendid and naartial ap- 
peamnce, completely deceived. Julian haviiig 
anned his followers^ led them against the ChHft« 
tians, who dreading no ho!itiltties at that time fraaa 
the oppressed Jews» and being therefore whnilf . 
unprepared for the aHack, were stiraghtered ia 
feat numbers. At length, however, the ens-* 
peror sent troops to s!)ppress them; and Ac 
leader of the Jews being taken, was ttBnaediateljr 
put to death, which terminated the revolt. 

Sometime af^r, the Jews at Csesarea readied. 
A D ?^^'"^^ ^^^ Roman government, and weve- 
^'^ . ' joined by the Samaritans, for the mosi 
' part their inveterate and mortal encmios* 
Having united their forces, thry attaclced aad 
destroyed many of the churches, and mas^ncneil 
great nnmbers of the Chiiatiaot» and pariacalaiJy 

ihe 
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Ike gorefnoTt in his own palac^. Happily^ 
lM>wever9 hn lady escaped the fury and resent* 
ment of the rebels, and informed Justinian of the 
rerolt^ who imniediately sent Adaroantios to 
inquire more particalarly into tbe occurreDcet 
wincli bad happened at Caesarea, These beii^ 
idated to tbe emperor wilb all tbeir aggrava- 
ticoB, tbe property of the ricber Jews wasi coniis* 
catedy andinany m those that were concerned ia 
the revolt werei; beheaded or banished. They^ 
bewever, joined<iwitb the Goths in Italy against 
JustiniaD and bis general Belisarius > and in con* 
joDction with tbe GkKbtc forces, they defended 
fbe city of Naples with sucii obstinacy ai^d 
lesoiutioQ* that the Roman soldiers became ex- 
tremely exasperated against thenn Wlien, there- 
lore, tbe city was taken, though Belisarius. en*. 
dcavoored to inspire his troop* with sentiments 
vt clemency and pity, the Jews, withoat any dis- 
tioctioo of age, sex, or rank, were cruelly put to 
death. 

This dreadful severity quelled them for a time, 
at>d during the two subscc^uent rtigns, we read 
of neither revolt nor ^lerKecution.' Under a «^ 
Phocas, however, the Jews at Antioch, ^' ' 
where tbtnr were become y^xy numerous 
tiiiidi wealtoy, raised an insurrection against tlie 
Christians, who, not being sotHcieutly (powerful 
lo oppose them, were made to sutler the most 
dreadt'o) cruelties/ Great numbers of these' un* 
{brtuoate people were bisrncd in their houses; 
and bishop Anastasius, and- many others, after 
having endured the • greatest indignitiei , were 
thrown into the fire, and destroyed. But at 
length, Fbocas having sent a powerful body of 
£irce8 to quell the insurrection, the Jews v^^ere 
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sopprcssed vmd braagbt to condign jmiwin- 
mcnt. By this time, iMtwithstandhig (he edkJt 
of Adrraci, die^' had beoorae tiuiiierous in Cy- 
|>nf«; and biiiliop Leondus, fdarkig that the 
iaie of the island would be similar to fliat olT 
Aoiiocb, converted and baptised mao^ of tiie 
Jews. 

Pope GwgoTf ttie Gi«^» who rogned tAxnir 
Ibis time, exported his dergy and dock to treat 
the Jews with catidour stid tenderness, because, 
as lie himself believed afid alleged, tbey wene 
to be repaiied, and to constitute a considerable 
fMit of tlie fold of Christ. Their condkioiu 
however, became worae, afier tlie emperor He* 
. melius iMid ccmduded a peace with the Persian 
A r\ monarch. It plainiy appears from ln« 

Bifi ' ^^^ ^*^^* ^^^ ^ liated the Jewish na- 
* tion. Km acooutit of tlieir rejection and 
«nniem|)t of Chrlk atui ot bin religion. Hria- 
ciiufi banished them fr<jni Jrmsalem, to wlm*li 
they had oikc more gained accrss, and iBSueii ait 
4tdi<n pmliibiting theai troni approaching uSlliIn 
three miles of that city. 

Heraclius haviog^ consulted tbe sootbsayer« 
ami diviners/ relative to the fate ot' tbe em^Mn*, 
^. ivtii for answer, that a circumcised )|iatio<^ 
would be ks ruin. Considering, therefore, himr 
numerous and powerful the Jews were in niort 
|>art$ of nis dominions, the great and frevfnnA 
eiibrts which they had oiade to recover tbfi/ 
iiberiy, and ihrar cruel and sangninafy proci^i* 
ings agatnsit the Christians, at dilfemit ttcm^^ 
floti ill diverse places, he doubted not but thef 
^ereche {)o|)k intended and descAbed by tin 
Urodktion. Not tliinking it sufficient, however, 
^ |^r«eciue and dc^icroy (hem in bis own dttiiu* 
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fiioiM, lie emplojTd the wKote of his power and 
authofity tn inflicting the saoie calamities on 
fiKMe of Gaul, Spain, and oilier kiogdocas* 
Si^ibet, the Spanish monarch, in conformity to 
tlie request of the emperor, endeavoured to com* 
pel thttn to abjure Judaism and to be baptir^ in 
the Cisristian raith, or to abandon the kingdom. 
This seal of the king, however, was notcoly 
^Bsoommended by Isidore, bishop of Seville, t>ut 
iK'as also reproved by ttie fourth cooncil of To» 
fedo, which decbred, that he liad engaged . j^ 
in d matter contrary to the iiMnic of ^^ * 
Chmliafifity, and that it h God alone who 
iiardetieih the hearts, and who sbewetfa mere}' to 
'wiiomlie ttiinlcs proper^ Rut in the next Tole- 
daotmndf, the laws enacted agHinst th^ Jews 
VFcre ratified ; atid it was moreover decreed, that 
ne 1(ing fihould hf'nceforth aihcend the throne, 
ttfl lie bad solemnly sworn to cibfierve them. In 
<qnaequenee of this i'dict, which was . |^ 
strictly enforced by the snci'eeding prin- ^^ ' 
ces; many -o£i[|ie Jews wetv outwardly 
oooverted to .the Christinn faith. 

No sooner were the Romans expelled Gaid, 
mod the Visigoths completely suppressed, than 
sevefal teguftations and decrees were made by 
the coancils relative to the Jewish people. Avi- 
tiltf bisliop of Auvergne; having converted seve- 
ral of that nation to Christianity, one of them 
^fltored' the city of Clermont in his white gar- 
mafit J which being observed by a Jew, he ihi^w 
a pot of stinking oil upon tlie new convert. 
Tku dbtrage irritated the' Cliristians to sueh a 
degree, that had not the bishop interposed, tht 
Jew would immediately have been put to death; 
The homant^ of Aritus, howerer, only delayed 
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the effects of their resentment till the succeeding 

j^ Y^ festival ; tl)e people demolished the syna* 

kAq ' g^uc I And the Jews were compdled to 

^^' embrace .christiaoity, or to be banished 

the country. 

Durint; the minority of the sons of Ckms« 
j^ -ry Bathilda, the widow of that prince, abor 
655 ' ^^^^'^^ ^^^ capitation-taXy on accoant of 
< * its restraining people from nutrrying, an4 
bbligixlg many to sell their children, that thejr 
mtgi)t avoid paying the impost. The Jews, who 
had become (•iious and detested, by the traffic 
in those children, whom they sold to barba** 
rous nations, were obliged to restore the cap^ 
tives that they had in their possession, and pro* 
hibited that cruel add unnatural commerce for the 
future, 

J. jy I'he eighth century is chiefly remarka* 
.' ' ble for the conversion of Chozar, a bea- 
^ then prince, to the religion of the Jews* 

Ha had become dissatisfied with the religion of 
his people and progenitors; and having con* 
versed on the subject with Philosophers, Chrisr 
tians, Mahometans, and Jews, at length formed 
the idea, that Judaism was the only true religioD $ 
^nd to which all others were but as the shadow 
to the substance, or the picture to the Uving 
original. Chozar, therefore, abjuivd his former 
tenets, received the doctrines of the Jews, and 
employed himself in converting bis' subjects. 
From that time the original Jews became of great 
esteem; a tabernacle was erected similar to 
that of Moses in the wilderness ; whither they 
and the Chozrean converts repsured to the Jewish 
worship. The king becanae rich, happy^ and 
prosperous i triuoiphcd over bis eocsnicsj aod 
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fliibrg;6d hit domluioos, by new and conniderable 
conqueRts^. 

We Hhi\\\ now relate the principal occnrrences 
which happened to the Jtwibh triben dlxpersed 
111 the Kast^ during the righih and ninth centu* 
net. If we except the common calamities, which 
aeeettarily attended the civil wars that raged in 
those parts, and in which Jews and Chrlstiatit 
participated, we do not, in general, find their 
tranqaillity essentially disturbed. In parttcular^ 
daring ihe reigns of AbJelmetech, and of a r^ 
Alwalid and Solyman his brother, the '^'q^* 
Jewish academies doarished, and the Jews ' * 
themselves enjoyed full liberty of conscience and 
•tt their ancient privileges. In the reign of 
Almanzor, who succeeded Abulkabas, iln edict* 
however, was issued against them by iman 
Jaa6tir ; by which those who were con- j. -^ 
verted to Mahoraetanism, were declared ^1^ * 
heirs of the whole property of the family. *' 
This decree induced great numbers of Jewish 
and other children to apostatize, that thev ihight 
obtain estates, to which they were otherwise in no 
resfiect entitled. 

Altnanzor was succeeded by Al Mohdi, lii 
whose reign Hakem, or Almakaneus, an impos* 
tor, whom bonie have suppOAed to have been a 
Jewi induced many disciples to follow him 
by means of miracles, i^hich he pretended to 
perfbrni. Mohdi sent a body of troops to re- 
duce him, which besieged Hakcm in one of hi» 
fortresses, where he first poisoned his lollowers, 

* Notwithttandttig the degree of credit which the Jewi 
luve endetvoured to attach to thit pretended couvertion 
of Chosar and of his tubjecti, the real cxiAtence uf thi« 
prince and of hi» kingdom hat always been much ditpujed. 

J)% and 
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ind then destroyed himself, lii the re^ oC 

, i. v^ Moman» appeared the famooi impostor 

fi'il ^^^'^^^f ^ Moses, thesonof Amram (as 

' be called blmsdf), who pretended to be 

that great lawgiver of Ihe Jews, newly risen from 

(he dead. 

All al Wathek became an encfnjf d the Jews, 
oa aecoont of the frandu)e»t practices .of' uliicb 
tfai^ had beeo goiUf, si> the manageiiient'of. the 
iinailOBt, doriiig tlie rc'»ga of his predecessor, 
and because they ofai^cted to rece'^ve the Koran 
as a^ true and aatbeotic reveiation. For this 
refusal, they Were heavily taxed, and obliged ta. 
pay laige sqcm into the trcasqry . * ' lllota?el, who 
A |v aaeoeeded him, was still more sev^e 
J^ against them; he oompeUed them to 
^^ wear kathem girdles, by way of distioo 
lioo, commanded them to ride only on asses and 
moles wit^ iron stirmps, and deprived them of 
all their hfopooi'^, titles, and offic^ His edicts 
not only exi^aded throogh that empire, but into 
the ne^hooriog kingdoips ; and these marks 
of infamy, in a greater or less degree, hare sob-^ 
sisted ever since, in those eoontnes which are 
sDlgecl to theTurks^ and also in other parts of 
JEorope. 

The Roman emi^ire wa^ at this time coDskferw 
ably agitated by civil dbseoiicxis, between tbe 
iconadasts and the worshippeis of images. Us 
•which the Jews were particularly concerned. 
The emperor Leo IsaurictisOii commanded the 
Mnnichees and Jews to abjure their tenets, and la 
become Qwistians. TIjc patrons of images, 
hoiVk'ever, t>otwiihslandit^ the. strenooos oppo- 
sitiuii of' the entpcrttr, at Irugrb pri^vailed ; and 
the Jewb, who had prcteudtd obtiUcnce to the 
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inandale of Leo^ were compelled to: subscribe a 
fckmnkiry, fajr wfaict^ they acknowledged them*. 
ftchcSi wwshippers df the cross and boiy images ) 
and ibey prayed to God tbat he weotd ioliict 
npon tbem the lefNrosy of Gehazi and ibk liear 
of Cmd, if tbey did not wiUingty perform it* 
Langoedoe being at this time in po&esi|ion of 
the Vis^oths, was infested with fre|^aeul vks^,*- 
uoDS of the Arahs> who are said to hire .^ei» 
in alliance with the Jews, bj whom.they^'wcne 
inrited tlntltcr, and who engaged them K^^SMf t 
in destroying the Christians^ T^ ^^^p likewise^' 
accDsed oi reqnesting the »^ of the S^racei^j,. 
to emancipate themseWes from^\t]^\ryianli^ 
and oppression of the bishpp of ^ ^oiilbase. 
These traveling Narboni>e and^TonliHlse pane* 
traled as £ir as Lyons, and )aid waste the coiiq* 
try with fire and sword« CharlenJagne haTiioi^ 
afterwards com^ilrtely defeated tl)e Saracens, 
and relalsen Ttmlonse, determin^^'/ it> pn( thosc^ 
Jews to death that had favonrrdjhe invik^pD 
and occasioned »o much hloodshfd. "".H^ was^ 
however, prevailed ort to codimnte )heir pr.nish* 
;flDent, and only the principal -and Jteost ^nilty 
persons of that people snflered death. Tl^e vi^t 
who inhabited tlie ci4y, were condemned to re«» 
ceire a box i>n the ear thrice every jreair^ and. to 
' pay a perpelnal line of ISlba. of wax. ' ' ' * 
The Jews Were hhvcI> lavonred by * n 
liMUs, surnamed Dcboonair, whose ^hief g* * 
'physician was a person of that nation. 
They had ihe liberty of eiectiiig .new synz* 
gognes, and obtained such great a^d exiensive 
privileges msder this prince, llial they becanit: 
extremdy haughty ai|d insc^nt^ Agohard^ t^:c . 
' hidiopx MweTcr;^ not only prohibited thenx from 
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purchasing Christian slavf s, and from observiog 
their sabbath j but he also iii.erdicte<l the Chris- 
tians from baying wine, and from carrying on * 
any traffic with theniy during the time of Lent. 
The Jews having complained of these edicts were 
immediately restored to their former privileges ; 
and Agobard could obtain no redress. 

The condition of the Jews under Charles the 
Bald, was not in every respect so agreeable and 
easy. Remisius, the bishop of that diocese, caus- 
ed some of bis clergy to preach every Saturday 
in the svnagogues ; by which means many of 
their children u'ere converted to Christianity, and 
to prevent the conversion of others* they were 
obliged to send them to Vienne, in Daupliiny,. 
•nd to Macon and Aries in Provence, where 
thev were more numerous, fiemisius, also pre- 
vailed on Charles to command the bishop of 
Aries and others to pursue the same method \ the 
.consequence of which was, tlkit great numbers 
of the Jewish children were voluntntily baptized, 
and tiie prince, wlio thus favoured these conver- 
sions, was poisoned by Scdecias, the Jewish phy- 
sician, whom we before mentioned. ' llie Jews 
are likewise accused of having encouraged the in- 
cursion of the Normans, during this reign. 

The professors of Judaism in the East, if we 
are to credit their historians, flourished during 
the tenth and eleventh centuries } and whilst the 
rest of the world was overwhelmed in darkness 
and ignorance, the literature and learning of tho 
Jews never shone more conspicuous. Their 
^bry, however, was bnt of short duration, llieir 
internal disputes, and the zeal of the crusaders* 
against all of that nation, occasioned the de- . 
atraction of their aeftdemies, and the almost 

total 
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Iota! expuUion of the Jews from the East, who 
were obliged to take refuge in Spain, France, and 
other countries of Europe. 

The nation was at this time so numerous and 
powerful, that the Jews in the city of Pherutz- 
Sbiboor were reckoned to amount to nine hundred 
thousand. Certain it is, that ihey founded a new 
academy in that citr, at the he:id of' which was 
the celebrated R. Sberim, under whom it Dou- 
riftbed for thirty years. Tlie Jcwh, in the rciijn 
of Hakem, su tiered persecution for a short time 
in Egypt! That prince endeavoured to found a 
new religion, opposite to all others, and wh:( h 
is said ' to have been that of the Di'um, nnJ re- 
plete with extravagant ami inipious trne ih. '1 he 
number of disciples that wc^re convtrte*.! to this 
feith among the heathens, i.>ducrd Ffakt-m to 
persecute the Christians and Jews, whr> were the 
ooly people that op|x>sfd and contemned his 
doctrine. The latter he obliged to wt*ar a maric 
of diftinction, and commanded thrir sy- . y. 
nagognes to be shut ; but %tyon after alter- .^.z?' 
nig bts intentions, he restored to therm their ' 

ancient liberty. 

ZXiring the wars that subsisted between the 
Saracens and Christians in the tenth century, the 
cabbintcal schools in Spain were in a iluurishing 
eoodition, and the Jews in that country became 
mmenxis and wealthy. The wars in Spain still 
cotitiaoing during the eleventh century, K. Sa- 
muel Levi, t)eing secretary and priitie minister to 
die -king of Granada, was by him created chief 
of tfte Jewiah nation, and used his utmost endea- 
Toiva to promote the honour and advantage of 
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tlKif peopfr. But attempring to make coryrerfs ti» 
t\vc Jewish nrlfgion, the king of Gcaoada csms-' 
^ 1^ rd the principal offcaSkr to be t»kcD and 

livid. ^'^*^o!'^^* ^^ ^^"^ ^ peysrcotMMk d' tbe 
Jew. 4 immedkitely conMiicDced, that one 
bnnilretl tbomiind issun&es Mt its drcadSoi a&uf 
destrikctiYe rtlcets. 

Tlie Jr.vvH, hi>wever, would iiave soffeired a 
more srveve aiu) fatdl op(>rest»i(x> vuider king Fer- 
dinand, w}>o, at the instigation of hb wife, m^ 
teoded to cutvsf crate the war ag^iinst the Sara- 
cens by the e&ttrp»tio!> of tltat people, had not 
llie btslMipft ami pope Alexacder the second p«ib» 
Kctj o|>ported zod condemixtd tl^ rarasiure. But 
what, priucipany extricated ihei;n from the per- 
secntioo of tFr.it tiK>ciarch and of his soccessoTy 
^^m the rrvo)ut)o» occasioned bj tlie Moor» io 
Africa. In con-.rqn('ncc o^' tins event, Alphons^ 
W9» t\twsws\y d»4re&i>cd, aiid Ibuod biawelf mi* 
der the neee^iiiy of hefnendmg and cavesaiDgf 
tiie Ji^w-s that lie nVigisi inditee them to lendes 
him pecuMiiij and perronat 'asj^iiilance. Ac* 
cordiiiglyt he pronioted theii» to great and la- 
cralive olBces, *4' which pope Grcgoiy cxtvcmeljf 
disap|)ioved, iVter, the grandson of AlpbottM^ 
Hollowed the pl»o of his grandttalher, disiegai4e 
tug the renHni?»tranceHi c^ Nii^halas de Talentia^ 
' w I ii> endeavoured to divert him from hb parpote 
ot eiiga^ng in the crosade oi holy war» and who^ 
reprerteoted the Jew& as hb nuist dangeioitt an^ 
iiweteratc encniies^ The nxMteMiMi of Felev^ 
however, conid boI preserve llie Jewish people 
in several other parts of SpaiOy whci were peiH 
lecQled by the cnisaderg» under tfe idea p^Tpio* 
canng a ble»:)tr)g OD their bdijr txpeditioii* 
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Id Hv^agsrj, the Jews floambed dor« ^ *^ 
Ing the latter part of the eleventh ceh- .Xqo* 
tar)r,when9t.Ladli»]aus, who then reigned, 0^ ' 
coDYening a ^ysioA, several regulations were 
entered into, which imported^ that if a Jew should, 
liiarry a Christian 'wonian> or purchase a Chris* 
tian slave, they should ipso facto be set at liberty, 
and their price be confiscated to the bishop. Co** 
loman, his s<mi and successor, forbade the Jew? tor 
make use of Christian slaves ; but he permittcfd, 
them to boy and cultivate lands within the ju- 
risdiction of a bishop ; and these laws sufficienily 
demonstrate, that thev were then numerous and. 
powerful in that kingqom. * 

The number, and power of the Jews had 
also become great in Germany and Bohemi^f 
where th^ bad erected many stately syttagogoet.- 
They su&red, indeed, grievous persecution^'^ 
in several parts of tliose kingdoms, from the 
aealots of other perstxasions. But what chicly: 
contributed to excite fury and resetki^ent 
ag^nst them, was the march of the crtisaderl 
through several cities of Germany, whoslaiti|htere4, 
and destroyed all the Jews that refused^to' be* 
come Christians. The J^^wish histdriahs re*, 
late, that five thousand of thdr peopl<^ wenfe 
killed or drowned; but the ndmber of tho^ 
who Slaved themselves, by pretending a conv^r* 
sa6o, was much more considerable. Thcf Chnt* 
tiati writers, however, cohipule the aiuouat 6f 
the former to have been intinitely greater, 'and 
say that the miinner of their death tvas xhore 
dreadful and ferrifying. llvose who pretend^' 
to btoume Chrkiiaiis, soon relapsed into Ju* 
daisQa. Hie bUhop of Spinas; more humane and 
merciful than ix^aoy oiliccs, not orly protei^ed 
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fbe refugees within his jurtsdlctloh, but caused 
their persecutors to be imdished. The Bavarian 
histc^iai^ inform us, jlhat more than twelve thoa- 
sisnd Jews were slain in their country ; and all 
aj^^ree, that the number of tho^e who perished in* 
other parts of Germarij was ahnost innnite. 
A jy The next crusade, which commenced 
v/y/ fifty years after, might have proved no 
^ ^' less violent against themi haid not the 
Jfews been sufficiently forewarned by the furioua 
snd infatuated zeal cf the hermit RodolpfauSf 
Who inculcated with |;reat earnestness and so« 
lemnity the propriety and oecessity of thir mea« 
spre^ and proclaimed the holy war along the- 
iNinks of the Rhine. The Jews being alarmed 
retired to Nuremberg, and to o^er cities, in 
wi^ch the emperor kindly received and protected' 
tbem. The persecution, however, spread through 
rispst countries of Europe, and great numbers of 
them Ml a sacrifice to the bigotry and atnbitlonr 
of priests and princes. 

St. Bernard, who was no less an enemy to the 
jUbtgenses, than he was a friend to the Jews, in* 
dined pope Innocent the second to favour them. 
WiB successor, Alexander the third, became also 
a great patron and protector of tbem, and pro* 
hfbited the people from insulting f hem on their 
sabbaths and festivals, or on any other occasion. 
XJnder his patronage and protection, therefore, 
the Jews flourished exceedmgly ; and the town 
of Cozzi in Milan, and the cities of Monzza, 
Ficca Novo, and others in Ancoua, produced 
many learned rabbins. 

The Jews were no less powerful in Spain, and 
one of them, named Joseph, was prime minister 
to Alpbonso the eighth. But what chiefly in- 
gratiated 
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gmtiated them with that prince, was the love and 
afFectioa which he had conceived tor a beautlt'ul 
yoang Jewess, to whom he sacrificed bis honotir 
and mterest. The Jews seizing the advantage, 
grew extremely powerful and insoletit, and the 
coait and clergv became oii^ended at the haughti* 
siess of their oemeandur. At length, however, 
the young Jewess died; and Joseph was expelled 
his office by the treachery and intrigues of Gon- 
zales, one of his own creatures. Under pretence 
cf'. filling the monarch's cofifers, Gonzales prep 
vailed on Alphonsb to srant him eight of the 
principal Jews. These he canned to be put to 
death, and their estates to be confiscated. He 
then ofiered a much larger sum for allowing hiiti 
twenty more ; but Alphonso thought it more ad- 
visable to confiscate their estates, for defraying the 
future expences of the war, than to take their 
lives and property also ; in consequence of which 
that people voluntarily poured immense sums in* 
to the treasury. * 

In France, the Jews were accused of the mur- 
der of St« William, and many of them were con- 
demned to tile fla^iies. The odium which this dia* 
bolical act brought upon the rest, exposed thrm to 
the insults of the populace. At length, king Philip, 
sumamed the August, under pretence of piety 
and zeal for the honour of God, not only banished 
them his dominions, but confiscateil all their 
wealth and eftects i insomuch that they were re« 
ducocl to ti)e greatest misery, and many fell vic- 
tims to these oppressivcAod tyrannical proceedings, 
lliey were, however, soon afterwards recalled } 
and returned in great numbers ; but growifig nu- 
merous and insolent^ they «ssemhledin a castkcia 
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the river Seine, and having sooarged and crowned 
« youth with thorns, they emdfied him. This 
ootrage obliged the king to go thither in pereon, 
and to cause eighty of them to be burned aiive. 

Though the Jews had been banished England 

ever since 1020, they had nevertheless found 

. j^ means to re-settle in that kingdom, and 

I ivq' ^"^^ become so numerous in the reign of 

'^' Henry' the second, thai possessing only 
one burying ground in the citv of London, thry 
petitioned that king to allow tnem some oipw ce- 
meteries, which were readily granted thekti. But 
they underwent a most dreadful puntsbtnent in 
Uie reign of Richard the firsts iiis successor : for 
having ventured, contrary to expreM prohtbi- 
dons, to assist at the coronation d that king, 
mey were discovered, and bong attacked by the 
people, were dragged out of the church half dead. 
'The populace were so exaifperated, that they 
broke into the houses of the Jews, and p§t to 
death all they could find. But the dison^leir did 
not terminate in Loudoo. Though the govern* 
meat, on the day succeeding that of the corona- 
tion, published a proclamation, which was ez« 
pected lo suppress and allay the fury and resent- 
ment of the people, the per^secution continued 
■everal months. A. D. iigo. 

The number and powor of the Eastern Jews 
were by this time so much decreased, that we 
find very little mention made of them. Nesser 
XiOdinillah, caliph ai Bagdad, a aealous Maho- 
metan, and very avaricious, grew jealous of the 
; great wealth of the Jews, and of the readiness 
and joy with ^hiph they received every >pretend|ed 
Messiah^ laised a ^petscctt^on against them 

and 
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^ 1^ ttie bbhop of Toledo perceiving them t^ 
\l}^ increase in nomber and wealth, excited 
l^og, ^^ populace against them 5 and making 
bimself their leader, entered and plundered tbeir 
houses and synagogues. The crusaders, who 
were then preparing lor an expedition into the 
Holy Land, baving imbued the cruel and de- 
testable idea» that the deslmction of those ene- 
mies of Christ and of his gospel would infallibiy; 
6btain the favour and blessing of heaven on their 
enterprise, completed what the bigutted bbhop 
bad begun. They made such bavoc and car- 
n^^e among this unhappy and unfortunate peo<* 
pie, that this is reckoned as one of the four most 
severe and bloody persecutions which the Jew» 
eversnftred. The Spanish nobles endeavoured 
to Interpose their authority, and to suppress the 
cruelties practised on them ^ but Ferdinand, the 
Spanish monarch, who wished to ingratiate him- 
self with the zealots, by the destruction of the 
Albigenses and other heretics^ encouraged and 
promoted the persecution. 

Alphonso the tenth, king of CastHe, sr cele- 
brated astronomer, being assisted by some rab- 
bins in compiling bis astrunomical tables, became 
so generotis a friend and patron of ti^e Ji;ws, 
that the jealousy of the zealots was ex- 
cited, and they formed plots and nccusntiona 
against tbem. Ihrte viUains of the city of Or- 
sana, in Andalnsia, threw tl>e dead body of a 
man into the house of b Jew, and accused bin» 
of the murder. By means of this improbable 
assertion, the popular ferment and hatred were 
routed 5 a grent number of the Jews were iahu* 
manly put to death ^ and others fled ior rrfiige 
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to theiiouses of Christians, who were their friendii 
, dod acquaintances. The inhabitants of Tsima, 
^io, roHe upen them, and destrdj/ied manf* 
Upon ^hich the Jews sent a deputation io court, 
to obtain the suppression of a Massacre, which 
was so likely to prove general. Their enemies 
Kkewlse sent deputies on their part; and th^ag* 
gressors and the aggrieved accused each other, 
and plealed their cause before the Spanish mo* 
naren -, when the Jewish nation was acquitted of 
Ac pretended murder. 

James the first, king of Aragon, a pious and 
reKgious ihonarch, was so far from abet* a j^ 
tiog and adopting the persecutions, which Voga 
were then prevalent, that he requested the 
asttstance of the Jews, from whom he derived 
much moral and tlitological instruction. Though 
the Jewish people were h^ted, despised, and de* 
rided by the populace, and by the igoorant 
among the clergy, they were nevertheless, pro- 
tected, admired, and encouraged by the great 
and the learned. I'his happiness, however, was 
obscured and dispelled by the accidents and rais« 
fortunes which soon after bcfel them. A per- 
son, nnmed Zacbariah, pretended that, by his 
knowledge of the Scriptures and of the Prophets, 
he liad become acquninted witli the exact lime 
of the appearance of the Messiah, which ha pre* 
dieted to be jiibt at hand. He foretold * |^ 
the very day on which this mighty deli- ,05a* 
verer was to ap()ear, who should gather 
to^ctlicr I1I9 elect people, conquer and subdiiie 
their enemies, and replace them in their ancient 
iiiheriiatice. Deceived by this prophecy and ex- 
pectation of the Messial), the Jews prepared 
themselves £or the ev^nt by prayers and fasting, 

E2 and 
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irild at the time appointed entered th-^ synasjo^ues 
ciotbid in white. Bnt finding ihi:? to be only an 
imposture, 4li^y becarae a^haroc J otiheir coiiduct, 
and were exposed to the mocks aud insults of 
ihcjr eneinies 

But the tnost dreadful and deplorable of aii the 
A T\ disasters which happened .to the J jwt s|c 
i^*90 *^^* period; wan occasioned by tlw irrop- 
tion o( a body of eothusiaitic sh«{il erdf , 
.vbo iH:eteoded to work C)iracles> and hjvir.g ott- 
conae numerous and powerfu], carried fire «4)<1 
sword into several provinces. The Jew^,- Iat)ar- 
ticula r suffered the, cruelty and oppression of 
those enthusiasts wherever they went : happjr 
^cfd they tV.at could, at the expence of their re- 
Jigioa and property, preserve their lives; but 
they who refused to give up either, were iostantiy 
-and inhumanly put to death. T* e pestilence that 
arose in the ariny of tiie shepherds, and which 
•'^aiteoded tbroug4i tbe neigbt>ouring country, was 
also productive of evils to the Jewish nation : 
they were accused of having bribed tbe peasants 
•i)f Mesura to poii^on the river, and of having 
•furhifihed them with the poison for that purpose ; 
and on tbe grounds of this falst aud wicked alle- 
gation, a great number of them were imprisoned 
and tried. After a long confinement, they ac- 
-quitt6i themselves of the crimes imputed to their 
charge; but the king, who did not wish to con- 
fess .the injustice of which he had been guilty to- 
wards them> pretended that he had kept thera iu 
prison for the purpose of crmvt rting them to 
Christianity. The Jews, therefore, refusing to be 
baptized in the Christian faith, were burned alive, 
to the number of fifteen thousand. 

Alphonso the eleventh^ the friend and protec- 
tor 
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tor of the Jewish people, i hough principally di- 
rected in hU ariairs by one Joseph, a Jew, find 
inlcndant of his fin.incc-s, was nevertlirlfss pre- 
vailed on, by his mntinons anl disconteiitrd siih- 
jecl«, to pass a deorre Jitraiiist them, on acconnt 
of a pretended indignity offered to iho s.icra- 
ment by a boy of that nation. It wa^ delilxMated 
in council whether they should be pin to dcatU 
or banished, and, the latter measure being pre- 
ferred, they were comninmled to depiirt . j^ 
the kingdom in three mnnihs. The prince ' ' 
royal, however, obtained a revisal of the 
process ; and it was then found, that the sup- 
posed crrme had inadvertently been committed 
by a young Christian. On this deposition, the 
king recalled his edict J but the aajuittul of the 
Jews did »ot prevent the fury and resentment of 
the zealots against ihem, in anolhrr town, whece 
ninny oi' that nation were put to death for the 
pretended offence. 

Soon after, an insurrection broke out against 
I hem at Tolc<lo, in which tl.e Jews bchnved In 
such a desperate manner, as can scarcely be con- 
ceived. One of them perceiving the realots 
breaking into tlie house, with intent to oiflssncre 
all tlit-y founds' was seized with fury and despair, 
killed every one that had taken refuge with him, 
and then destroyed himhe!f, that he nii^il not 
be put to death by his enemies. 

They sutlered hIjjo under the reign of Henry 
the third of Castile, when Martin, archdeacon of 
Astigi, preached through the strtxtg of Sevilli* 
and Cordova against them, and the minds of the 
people became so much inflamed nnd exasperated, 
chat they killed the Jews in both places, Tite 
^ratcutiou ipfead to Toledo, Vale:icia> and Barr 

£ tf celon; 
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cdona, wf ere some were plundered and others 
wmrderf d j and the more artful and crafty among 
ibe Hebrews changed their religion, thnt th^y 
might escape such acts of violence. The great 
and |wp«lou8 synagogues of Sevi.le and Cordova 
btcame almost wholly deserted ; and the your^ 
king still pursued the unhappy fugitives -with 
bat red fiud rose ntment. The inhabitants of An- 
dalusia, and (if olher provinces, seized and put to 
death iUI that retired ihitl^er. His son John, who 
succtxded him, was do less embittered against 
them ; insomuch that the Jews in his reign wefe 
deprived of the necessaries of life, and obliged 
to wrjr a red mark of di.stincti<»n ; and those who 
had hitlicrto concealed and preserved themselves, 
were punihhcd with death. 

ThetJt^ws of Arag6n were not much better 
treated than those of Castile. That kingdom was 
di ^uactf^iw with i civil and intestine wars, which 
could -i^nly. be Aupp<wted by large imposts j an4 
the Jews were taxed' very heavily, and exposed 
lo continual vexations and persecutior which 
redaced ih«n to the lowest rbi>of mis' 

It was noticed before, that the Je. . in the 
twelfilt joeftiury were bauii ' 'md recalled by 
• » rv • Philip, king of rranct,^ '^<5y were no 
10 18 '«ocmtT resettled in the dominions of that 
" . * priDce, thiiit they resumed their accQ»>» 
tome J usury and extortions; . By this iiieans 
they became powerful, and accumulated weahh ; 
.they purchased lands and estates,' and grew in* 
solcnt and tyrannical ; and the governnient was 
under the necessity of framing De<tr laws, to sup- 
press the abuses, and punish the enormities, of 
ivhidih they were daily guilty; St. Loois, bow- 
tfver^ not tinding tl^o^e edicts aufficieiit to pre?- 
A vent 
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vftnt the evil* which they were intended to re- 
m<?dy» commanded all his subjecttt to refrain from 
borrowing money of the Jews. Being numerous 
ftnd great usurers also in Britnnny, the nobilit]^ 
and merchant tinittd in a complaint to the duke ; 
and a law \va8 passed, which declared^ that at 
the request of' the bishops^ abbots, barons, and 
vassals in Britanny, all the Jews should for eTet 
be banished from that province. 

The celebrated council of Lyons, which pit- 
communicated the emperor, passed a de- . -^ 
cree, also enjoining all Christian princes, ,040* 
who had Jews in ti.eir dominions, to coni- 
pel them to refund to the crusaders all the mo- 
iHry which ihey had obtained by usury. I'he 
Jews were also prohibited from demanding any 
ilebts due to them from the crusaders, till their 
death or return, while the council of Viepfte de- 
fen, led the Chri^ti.'^ns ag-aiiHt the vexatious suit9 
and cxtortiims of that' nation. 'Jbe Jewish peo- 
ple, however, notwithstanding "^hcse decrees and 
precautions, in some province« of France were 
raised to the magistracy, a; id, in most parts of 
that kiugdoin, kept Christian slaves. 

A signal calamity betel tbemy about « |v 
thi« time, in the persecution raised against . ,/a/j^ 
them by the Parisians, on account^ as Was 
pretended, of sacrificing some Christian chil- 
dren OD -Good-Friday, and of Qsiag tbeit blood 
at the solemnity of tlve pastover^ for whi£h im* 
puted act of murder and impiety, the Jews were 
cruelly slaughtered ia Paris. The persecution 
was also extended in^'o the provinces-. dP Brie, 
' Touraine, Anjou, Poiton, and Maine, in which 
more than two thousand five hundred of these 
iM^ortttoate and oppressed jeople^^ who. ccfttsed 

«t 
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to become Christians, were put to death, by (he 
most cruel torments. The sufferings of the 
Jewish nation in France would not probably 
bave terminated hore, had not the Pope inter- 
posed, and requested St. liOUis, the reigning 
monarch, to allow them liberty of conscience. 
Whilst, however, the French king was under 
confinement in the Holy Ijund, he gave orders 
that they should be expelled his dominions; 
which was punctually executed by the queen 
regent. 

A Tt They were recalled in the next reign by 
io-5 ^^^^^P ^^^ ^^^^* ^ prince at a gei.erous 
^' and humane disposition, vi'h.i was induced 
io this measure by their known and acknowledged 
usefulness, in the promotioi^ of commerce, and 
the circulation of money, ^which cotild not fail 
of improving the finances, at that time grenlly 
cxhauj^ted. Umler the n^gn of this moniMcli, 
the Jews becjime powerful and wrailhy. Tiny 
were expelled Gascony by Edwarvl the tirst, 
king of England, who having engaged in the 
holy war, had also imhibrd the slra:'ge and un- 
jiatural idea, ihjt \hp perstx lUion of tiiose ene- 
mies of Christ and of lis i'osj>cl, would be the 
most etlectuai means of obtaining a blessing cu 
Jiis enterprise. 

The example of Fxl-vard wr.5 followed soon, 
after by Phtiip the Fair, whoexpdied thennl>e- 
. y. ' French dominior.s. It i^ generally al- 
,^' lowed, that Philip was induced to take 
1300. ^j^.^ measure in odcr to enrich himself by 
plunder ; and that the Jewish nation was sacri- 
f ced to his extreme avarice. Their wealth and 
effects were seized by the monarch, and many 
^edtlircugli waot in exile. They were, Uow- 

cvcfr 
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f ver, recalW eight years after, by his siicccifeor 
Louis, in prder to replfish the «np:y treasury, 
to ^ecruit the iinancc^. aiul to m.ikc trade and 
commerce funnisl.. ^lln^y vv< re ..fterwards ac- 
Cust-d of having. siUt'cri d iheinselvcs to be bribedi 
by the Kiiii^ ol G'^naiia, to procure the. poisoning 
of all the rivt-rs^ ue^U, and ivsctrvuirs Oi" watery * 
which v.'ere acjordiiidly ton. id poisoned in France 
and Gfnwany. A ia^c- ii.hiiig deposed* that he 
«'as- hired. by .a certain rich Jew to elfect this 
purpose,, the Jewish [Jtf'ple in Languedoc were 
imnieuiately pot to death, in the most crni^l and 
• barbarous manner } tliosc of Paris were treated 
With more equity and moJeratii)n, and only the 
guilty 8(1 tfered. Others u ere bcmisiied ; and tbe 
rich were imprisoned, till they had discovered 
.their Ireofiures and eiFects. 

Charles, whilst dauphin of Viennoia, and duke 
of Noriaaady, was under the necessFty of recall- 
ing them during his father's imprison- j. j^. 
mcnty and tlie existing disorders of the ^orr 
state. On his .accession to (lie throne, be 
granted and confirmed their ancient privileges, 
and only compelled them to wear some mark of 
dlstiQCtion^ but afterwards becoming deranged 
in his intellects, the Jews were again accused of 
committing murders and outrages, for which 
gome of them were banged, others scourged, and 
fines were levied on the synagogue-?. These se- 
verities induced many to assume the mask of 
Christianity, At length api>earcd that memo- 
rable edict, which for ever expelled the Jewish 
nation from the French dominions. In this, 
however, we ought to except the. city of M* tz in 
Lorrain^ in which they preserved their civil and 
religious rights; .and >yhich were afterwards 
, . cpnjirvned 
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4*on^nncd to tbeoi by Louis ibe thirteenth.—* 

A.D.I 61 7. 

In Italy* the popes were favourable and kind 
lo tl)e Jews% Gregory the ninth, who at this 
time filled the papal throoe, imitated the esiample 
of his predecessort ; and though he was a zealous 
promoter of the holy war, yet observing that the 
crusaders commenced their pious work with the 
massacre sod destruction of the Jews, he took 
every method to prevent such barbarity. In 
Naj^ei, the Jewish people were become numerous 
lind wealthy; and many of them were converted^ 
to christiaditv, and were permitted to mnrry th^ 
daughters of the richest and noblest families in 
the kingdom. The iiiry of the Zf*alots, however, 
was raised against them, and a massacre of the 
}ews immediately followed. The riot and perse* 
cution extended through great parts of the Icing- 
dom; and those In the city of jNaples would also 
have been put to death had not the nob'Vty in* 
terposed, and copcealed the most wealti\v, nnd 
therefore the mo^ obnoxious, in theii* houses ; 
and by those means preserved them from ;be 
rage and resentment of ilie populace. TI.ey 
were no less nuhieions and powerftil at Bohv.na, 
where they built many stalely editices, and the 
most mngtiificcnt synagogue in Italy. 

We meet with nothing worthy of notice rela- 
tive to the Jt "vvs in England, lili tbe reign of 
kiag John, cxc*^)t that tliey were invited into this 
Jfin|;clcm by William the Ci^nqueror. During 
the lime of king John the country was distracted 
with civil and intestine broils, anu he was under 
the necessity of supporting hW government by 
the most oppiessive exactions, t$.c heaviest of. 
^llich fell on the Jewi». At length the kin^ 

confis- 



confiscated alT their property and eflecH/ and c^x- 
fielled them the kingdom bv a public edic(^ ' 
Henry the third endeavoured to procure . «. 
their conversion > and to promote which .«aa' 
more effectually, he founded a seminary 
for the mainttnance oC Jewish oonTerts, m which, 
they might live without kibour or us^ury. Thi» 
induced many of them to become Chrifdlnnft^ and 
that houie« we are told, continued a considerablv 
time. 

The Jews ' of Norwich were accused of hav 
Mg stolen a christkm child, and of havtng^ 
kept him a year, that they mighty circumciii^ 
and crucify him, at the en.<iiNig passover; bue 
being detected previously to that period, they fiuf<^, 
fered a severe punishment. In London th« 
Hebrews were accused of some tpurders and of 
atrocious oflTenCea, and after endnriiig rarioua 
vexationA and sufferings, they were obliged Uy 
pay one*third of all their wealth. The holy war, 
to which Henry was pressingly invited ^y a n 
the pope, was another pretence for de- ,^^-0^ 
manding money from his si>bjects« aiul 
especially from the Jews, whom lie scrupled nott 
to deprive of what they had left. Their coniri- 
buttona were also demanded for carrying on the 
Spunifth war, Tl^e wealtii of tlic Jews, however^ 
being already much exhausted, they reqaestocl 
permission to depart from £n^!and for some 
more propitious and friendly country. But thU 
they were refused, and therefore were compelled 
to pay the contribution. The next year Henrjr 
demanded eight thousand marks of the Jews; 
and upon their pleading insolvency, sold theim 
to his brother Bichnrd for that sum, who, in all 
probabilityi M'ould bnve compelled them to r^ 

. fuoi 
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fund it, liad be not been convinced ot tbefr real 
^ poverty and distress. 

It is agreed by most writers, tlidt the Jews 

A D ^'^^^ expelled England, by, a. perpetual 

J ' * edict about this time 5 and King Edward, 

"^ ' who banished them, gave them money 

with which to transport themselves into France. 

Whether the Jews really committed greater 
and more nurafrotts otl'ences in Germany, or 
the people weie more superstitiously zealous 
against them, than in other countries, therp is 
ncarcely a kingdom in which they have been 
accused of more enormous crimes. At' Franck* 
lort, on account I'f some conversions, the indig- 
nation and iury of the Jr-ws rjid zealots became 
dreadful* and arms were seized on both sides. 
Several Christians lost their lives, and about one 
Jiundred and eighty Jews were burned alive, 
Oijelia!f of thcciiy was consumed by t\\t} and 
all Uic Jews were in danger of falling a sacririce 
to the ic-.entnier,^r of the {)opulace. At Munich, 
in Bavaria, an old woman having confessed ti^at 
she sold a rhild fo the Jews, whom they crucified, 
t1>c peuple, without waiting the event of a tiial, 
put ail the Jews to death thi.t they could find. 
The officers of the town having, in vain, at* 
tempted to suppress the tumult, advised the Jews 
to retire into tfieir synagogue, which was a strong 
building made of stoiie. This advice they fol- 
lowed 5 but, notwithstandibg the great efforts 
of the duke and of the officers to appease and 
disperse the multitude, they were all burned and 
deslrojed in it. An accusation of a similar na- 
ture was urged against the Jews of Wurtzburgh 
^nd Bern, where they vrere put to death in the 
name mauner. • 
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In the Goonctl of Vienna it was obsprveci, 
Ibat the Jews liad become extremely nnmerons 
and powcrfirl, and that 'the income of \htt cUrgy 
wat tl»rcbv considerably decreased. Jt was 
Iherei'orc, decreed, tliat rhey should reimhnrse 
tbe* clergy, m proportion to what they might 
have d>usic{ered thems( Ivei entitled, had their 
families hten christian. It was aho enacted, 
that the Jftws should be con^pelled to demolish 
the ricw and stately syn.if^ogues which ihcy hnd 
erected, and to be sitisried with ihtiir ancient 
places of worship. Tlicse decrees, however, were 
rendered abortirc, uo long as the princes and 
Dobiea publicly [)rdtiVned those that rcfns'd to 
obey thfiT).. The cleri^y, therefore, were itnder 
the xiecrsNtty of .pursuing m(>re violent nuMsurrs, 
aiwl exci)mmunic:U(;d all that protected and de- 
fended this clegrhcled peoples 

Dining thy contest between Ado'phua of 

Nassau and Albert of Au>triM, each of ^ ^v 

whom had been elected eni{>rror, a [X'a- ',^/' ' 

sam of the name of llnind FuMi, com- ^^^-^' 

mcnced a preacher In llie Upper Pal ittnat.c, Fran- 

conia, and other provinces, nnd preirnded tlr-t 

God had stnt him to cxtcrniinale and de^jtroy iiVI 

the Jews. VViihout fnrther inquiry, the people 

ironiediaiely seized those in X« re in berg, Ro«- 

teiuhurgh, and hcvera! other towns of Franconia 

and Kainria, whom they burned alive, OiIkms 

chofcc rather to destroy tiicmseves wiih their 

vivos and chihiren, il)an to be thrown into the 

flanies by the Christians. Albert would gludly hu'c 

aup;:rcsied these impious, sanguinary, and dis* 

gniccful tnmnlts, but was alraid ihat Kn-ind 

Fleish, whom they considered. as ihf^ preacher 
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gent of God, should induce the people to fkjfoat 
ami join hn competitor^ 

The GodtTcil convened at Vienne by pope Cle- * 
metit, condetnned the Usury of the Jews, and die« 
creed that those who favoaredand approved of' 
them ishoold be considered as heretics. This 
edict was the cause of much mischief and ^cK" 
atiao to tlie Jews, especially in Crermaoy. They' 
were^ however, id some meiasure, relieved hf 
J. Yi Menicbo, bishop of Spires, who §atb^i& 
i^qo* ^^^ to be molested oo that account iil 

^' his domintOQs ; and i^eged that, as thcf 
were without the pale of the cfaqi^diy that hnt 
could not concern them. A few years after, 
they were banished by I^ewis the first, kln^ of 
Hungary, out of his dominions. A Jew named 
Cicc^e, whose family was numerous at Franck'- 
Ibrt, threw some pieces of fire into the town* 
house, which consumed both it atid all the rpcocd$ 
therein. The flame also spread to the cathe- 
dral, which was ri*duced to ashes. Hiis crime 
did not remain uifpnnished, for not only die in- 
cendiary, but nil the Jews in Franckfort, a fe# 
tiiat retired into Bohemia only excepted, were 
put to death. 

The Jews having escaped the common mof- 
tality, which happened in most parts of £aroper 
were accused of having poisoned ibe rivers. 
vreih, and reservoirs of water. This occasiofiea 
sfnother massacre and destruction in several pro* 
vinccs of Germany, in which some were burned 
alive, and others most crueliy slaughtered* ThoB^ 
of Mentis, however, resolved to defend thenii* 
selves; and having seized about two hundreii 
unarmed 'Christi^is, put them io death in. a 

vcfy 
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very barbarous manner; upon .which tbe iu- 
• censed populace collected iu great uumbers^ and 
attacking the Jewa wit'j great fury, killed about 
iwdve thousand of thexn. The indignation and 
persecution extended over all Germaj^y« In the 
, iciiperial cities, ajl the houses of the Jews w^re 
demolished, and castles and towers built with,tho 
materials. The reigning count Palatine, ;ina bis 
Itoinisters, endeavoured in vain lo suppress the 
id^ence, and to protect the Jewx ; they were op* 
ppsed by some of the nobility, aijd by the popa* 
la9C> wbo.^ccused th'em of accepting bribes to def 
t^j^d tbero. . All the Jewish iniiabitants of Vlm^ 
iogetUci^ with t*veir properly and effects, were 
baipcd ; and in a word, the whole Hebrew ua* 
ti^h in tluMC parts was at this time without frienda 
and retreat -, and no one dared, at so critical a pe*i 
riod, to interpose in their behalf. 

'The refugees in Bohemia were not jDUoh 
better treated than their brethren iii Ger- . y^ 
many. Vinccslas,. the emperor, and ^*i"? ioai* 
^Bohemia, desirous of ingi:atiating him- ^^ 
•elf with his subjects, di^chgrged his. nobility 
ifrom the debt^i which they owed to the Jews. 
The people, therefore, considering them as dis« 
carded by that prince, attacked them at Gotha^ 
and a terrible carnage ensued* The Jews of 
Bpin-s; without distuiction of age, sex, or condi- 
tion, wtjtc put to death by the fiword,. In Ger* 
many, Italy, Provence, and other parts, tliey 
.>:'ere agnin uccub-ed of having poisoned tiie ri-. 
vers and springs, and punished for tl)is pre-* 
tended crime, by the most «cvcre and criiel tqr« 
ments. In vain was it repre*trnted, that of (iiii 
lolknict they c^^uld not be gnih/i as the rivers and 

F3t fj^ringH^^ 
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springs, which have a free and unrestrained 
course, cannot be contamlnnted by poiion. To 
preserve them from a more cruel and dre^^dfol 
. -pj fate, the emperor was under the necesjiiiy 
,* ' of issuing an edict, enjoining them to de- 
part the country, or to be baptized. Few, 
however, if any. Were induced to apostatize, or, 
as they expressed it, to forsake the glory of ibdr 
God. 

Beoedlct the thirteenth, wl.o was thep in Ara- 
gon, endeavoured to ingratiate himself with flic 
Spanish nation, by his zeal for the conversion, of 
the'* Jews. Confereixes were accordiDgly held 
on the subject ; and after some time spent in jbts 
ndanner, many professed to be disciples and iol- 
lowers of Christ. But whatei^er might be the 
nuoQber of these Jewish converts, their stHcerit]|f 
was. much disputed, and not indeed without saf- 
ficient reason -, for it appears that (liey yielded only 
to t;ecessity, and merely to avoid harsh and cruel 
treatment. In outward appeafanoe, they pro- 
fessed Christianity, but they circumcised' juicir 
children, obser\'ed the passover, and 'neglected 
none of the Jewish rites and ceremonies. 

This dissimulation did not escape the notice 
of .the clergy, nor remain long unpunished , they 
acquainted the Spanish monarch a n.d the. pope 
witJi the conduct of the converted Jews ; upon 
which, tlie tribunal of inquisition ^as com^* 
roanded to observe the behaviour of those ddin- 
quents more narrowly, and all Christian piinces 
were exiiorted to asst«t in bringing ^lem to con- 
dign punishment. This decree, which was pro- 
claimed in most parts of Spain, had a spc«^y 
^nd powerful effect ; and seventeen tbousaixi 

Jews 
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Jews !tQraedifltely returned to the cburcli, and 
Mibmitted tlieroselvrs 10 whatever ccrjsures or 
peoaoce . should bei. inflicted. Two thousand of 
Ibis oppressed and unfortunate people were 
burned alivei notwUhstnnding (heir acknowledg- 
ment and confession, that Jesus was the true 
Messiah. Many were imprisoned, and languish- 
ed long in . confinement ; am.i after regaining 
Iheiir liberty, were compelled to wear a badge of 
distinction and disgraco^ Nor did they spare 
the sacred repositories of the (lead : human bo* 
dies were disinterred and burned ; their estates 
ancj-property confiscated ; and their children cfe- 
dared incapable of succeeding to the posMCssion.? 
of their parents. I'bcfte severitiL's obliged many 
lo emigrate into other countries ; and otheis enir- 
bracfd Christianity. But notwithstu.dlng these 
conversions, the populace inf>u]ted and oppressed 
(bem« and ntlributed every cakunkty and misforr 
Ume that befel them to tiie obstinacy of the re* 
cu«aats, or to the dis»imulaUonand hypocrisy of 
Ihe coniforml^ts. « 

A severe and dreadful ifdict was aft<»r- . ^. 
wards issued agninst the Jews by Ferdi- ,iA' 
Aand king of Spniu, by which thu whole ^ ' 
Jewish, nation wn4 coinmandcd to leave that mo^ 
nnrcb*s doniinimis in the space of four months^ 
and Uic people, weje prohibited, und(T the great- 
est pcnaliies, trom adl^'ding victuals, or any other 
assistance, to such as hbould beibund.in ti)e kingr 
4om, after lliat pc^iod^ Mistonans inibrm m, 
tbut i^eventy.tirnisjBiul fanulicri> or ciglu hundred 
tluiusand persons, <p)i(tod. Spain pursuant to this 
decree:, but the Jewishafiiiters^makc the refugees 
aipgunt ii>.a.02ucb greater. nuuiber. 

Fj The, 
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' The miser/ and sufferings of .those !D(r|f(d» dnto 
ewi barked tor foreign cotintnes, fcre itktxpre»m 
^ible^ and almost inconceivable. Some of the 
vessels took fire, and these unhappy vktinos of 
oppression perished in the flumes or were 
drowncil ; many were shipwrecked on foreij^ 
coasts, and were exposed to an instant or Ungcr* 
ing death ; the plague destroyed great numbers ; 
and to compl(;te the series of their calamit:es, 
those who rracheii the city of Fez in Africa^ 
were refused admittance l^ the cruel and nierci* 
less inhnbitants, and perished for want of ^usie* 
nance. Whether Ferdinafid was induced to^dopt 
this severe nnd tyrannical measure by motives of 
avarice, and the prospf<ct of obtaining immense 
riche^^or was influenced^byeausesof a religious tfa« 
tare, we forbear to investigate. Certain, however, 
it is, that his conduct ii\ t}ijs respect was highly 
censured by alt^ sober and judicious. Christians '| 
and thou.h pope Alexander the sixth dignided the 
monarch with the surname of Catholic, for tliik 
zealous aid persecuting action, he nevertheless ro« 
ceived many of* the fugitives into his dominions. 

John the second, king of Pdrtugal, thoQg^ 
cot natnrnlly a friend and benefadcH: of the Jewv, 
was sensible ttipt it was bis interest tp encour^ts 
those who had bren expelled Spain» to settle in 
. bis dominions. 11)18 he accordingly did, under 
certain restrictions. His-. son and successor seeui^ed 
«t first to commiserate <he condition and intiety 
of this people, but -was soon after induced to sa« 
crifice them to his interest, and to the alliance 
which he had contracted with the Spanish ibo* 
uarcb* I^e, therefore, banished them from Por- 
tugalj but 'detained their children under various 

preteooes. 
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, ^celencet. This condact of the king drove itit 
Jews to despair, and many of tlieni put an end to 
their existence. Those who departed the king- 
dam endured the most severe hardships and it>- 
fiiJtaj and of tho^e who became Christinns, 
great numbers were ill treated and massacred tor 
<be slightest and most trivial offences. 

Motwilhstaudiug the cruelties and" severities 
whicbnhe Jews had su4)'ered in &\isiiii, tht-y were 
no sooner informed that Charleys the tifttj hnd 

..ascended the<ihroiie, th«in they epdenvouredto 
praot^Ke;a re-st:ttlement in that kingdom. For 
tins purpotie, t^>ey oHnmisKioned some of the 
most. coijsicicrablc of their nation to represent to 
the Sp;inii^i) monarch, that Uiey sutl'ered under 
,the Rcrvitiulc of a religion whieii ihey \vere com- 

. pelled to 'embrace^ and to whose rlgorobs n'nd 
nnrerniited persecutions they wtre dally ejv- 
poscd 3 tl:at thry carri«?d on Hie whole com nierco 
of the nation, aiid wei:e. the most usefnl, and ])er« 
bapa the most faithful, buhjects in the kingdom^ 

, and therefore fcquested, U)at. he would be pleased 
to allow them the free aod unrest rained excrri^iO 

, of tlieir religbn, for which act of 0)nde'ire Psion 
arid kindnesffv they tngagtd to prcKent the. king 
with eight hundred thousand crowns of gold, 

' The S^iaiiifth monarch received tl^em very gra-* 
ciously» and the c<»uucil of F<anders was like* 
wise of opinion, that their request should Imi 

. granlpd* and their otfer accepted. Cardinal Xi« 

• oienes» boMcrver, dissutided Charles from this re« 
solutiou, and this last e^'ort of the Jews was un« 

• iocce^fuK 

We shall now ^tve an account of the Eastern 
Jews during the fiflecnthi sixteentli^ ^nd se\'cno 
•UrCDih centuries : 

In 
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* In Medial, where Ishroael Sophi, chief of iim 
family of the Persian kings, commeDced bis con* 
4]uei>ts, they were astonished at his rapid and 
wonderful success, and began to consider iiiiu as 
the true Mehsiah. In this opinion they were 
hiorcover confirmed, by his declaring bin^self 
. j^ a proj)het sent by God, to inspect arid 
J -'* reform the Mahometan religion. That 
* prince, however, dcsijised the Jews, re- 
fi;sed thtir homage and service, and treated them 
with greater severity than any of his subject$. 
In the reign of * Abbas the ^eanid, a great c6un- 
A TX ^^^ ^^^'^ convened, in which it was unaiii- 
.; J . mously resolved, that the Jewish nation 
should be destroyed without delay. Ac- 
.cordingly an order was issued to Persians and 
stningcrs to massacn^ all the Jews, without tc 
g;jrd to sex, age, or condition, those only cx- 
cc»[^ted who should be converted to the religjijii 
cit* Mnlxj^uet. l*he iKrsccution commenced nt 
lsp;ihan, the capital pf the kingdom, e^tendtid 
Wiih cijiwl severity to the several provinces in- 
habited by Je\vs, and a>ntinucd* for three year* 
wii ['.out intermission. A few of them fled. info 
tljc vlominions nf Turkev, and others into India: 
and nnany preserved thfir lives by abjuring 
their rdigion. Those of Ispahan, were, how- 
ever, very poor/ and not numerous. They wc^ 
obliged to pay an annual »ium of money to tbe 
kiiig, and to wear a garment for the sake of dis- 
tinction, 

Bagdad, once ti.e residence of the prince* of 
the Captivity, was mnch reduced since it was 
taken by Amiirat the fourth ; but had. a great 
number of Jewish inh ibilants, who,*t1i6urrh th?;y 
ciiji>yed ilic free and uuicauaincd e/.crnse (^ 
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Ilidr religion, were nrvenheloss hated and dcK* • 
pijjcd by ibc Persiaiu*. In Armeni-i tlicy arc 
said to have lived {wnceabiy ; hut a Cliristinn 
beiii- murdered by a Jew, m.iiiy of t!)c Jewish 
people wet-e crticified, and oihor» burned. In 
. Ale lia« during the H^teentht sixieenth, iiiKl sevcMi- 
teenth ceniurirs, they w.ert imiuennis, and fi.id 
bt.cn iranKpiaiited thither by Sennacherib. . They 
8:0 Haid to bnve had one hundred persons tor 
every forty Christinnii that inhabited Media, 
.lliey. spread theinsciv^it as far as the foot of 
mount CancaWu^^ and . we are told, that the 
princes ot Mingrelia. auid Iiniretta pretended to 
J>e descendatitii-uf' King David. Tiie .ancieitC 
.inonarclia <»f. Georgia. bvasred the same extrao- " 
Jlioti ; and • the cltain of> that. coii!<tiy, nmong 
other titles, calle • hitnseW a descendant ot Solo* 
mon, the Jewlhl) king. In these par^s (s a greai^^. 
.BiiiUurcot' Judaisiu- This wan the general state 
of the Jew» to Persia, .iVtrdia Arnknia, and 
tome bihcr provinces in tjnz Bast, during those 
centuries .now u/der review. 

It wouid naui rally be expected, that Judea, 
their ancirnt a d beloved country^ would have 
contained a i<realer number f Jews t lan either 
Syria or Bdjypt.- It w^9, intlerd, frcquetitly v\r 
•ited oy devotees, .who made a pilgrim ige to 
Jcru>alem j but very few lixed tht'ir abodes in 
that couiHiy- Sephet, xjr I'zepbelh, a city of 
Galilee, was the niost populous iu\d celebrated 
which tiif Jews possessed in.thi* province. This 
town .enjoyed scvt ral advinta(i«s greater than 
the rest; and llu: Je.ws that i.ihabit(*d it were 
treated* ^with* iwciQ kindne s than ihnse living 
in aity other part of the iJdomnn empire. To 
tlHi city titcy seut their chiidicn to be instructed 

in 
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in the Hebrew language ; for it was thtir opS-' 
hionr, that it could no where else be taught with 
equal purity, and Sephet became what Tiberias 
was formerly. It is unnecessary to add more, 
than that there was not a city in Palcstlte, Id 
which the 'Jews subsisted so long, and with so 
ttiucb creiiit and safety. 

Tl)e Jews in Syria were much tnore nameroat^ 
find flouri-j'hing than in Judea. They always l^ad. 
their synagogues and learned men 9t Daraascua* 
They also obtained from the Christianr a celc»^ 
brated plat of ground; where, it is pretended, 
that Elijah the prophet called RUsba to be hisl 
servant, and in which place th^ erected a sump* 
ttious synagogue. At Aleppo -the Jews were nb 
tess numerous ; and in this city Zabathai TzeVi|. 
vftBs born, who proclaimed himself the Messiah., 
and the deliverer of Israel, and that he was ^bout ' 
to subvert and destroy the ' Ottoman power* 
IMany were induced to credit his assertions, on. 
Dcoount of 'an interpretation ~ of a passage in 
Daniel, th^ the Messiah should appear about' 
the year Itf/^! The mofe prudent, however, of 
that hation bet^me sensible, that this intended 
insurrffctfOn w»ould occasion the ruin of all tl)c 
Jews i^i the di torn an empire, and therefore pro- ' 
nounced bitn au ioipostor, and coudemncd hiin ' 
to death. ' 

* Bdt'TzcVi assembled a great concourse of 
Jews at Smyrna, wherfe he several times 'pni- 
nounced the uatne Jehovah, and altered the' 
Jcwisb litargy J and the ajudience not only ac- 
knowledged ms' power and authority, but pre- 
tended th<*y/^aw something iu his person^ that 
was more than human. H^tben cdtiied a throne 
(i) be erected for hiai and bis queen^ froqi wiiidi 

ho 



addressed his snhjectn ; and he gave his fol^ 
lowers a new form of faith, which they were 
cbinnoanded ttnpHcitly to receive. After this he 
embarked in a small vessel for Constant! nople, 
and liis disciples went thither by land« The 
Grand Seignior being informed of bis approach, 
gave orders to his vizier to cause him to be ^p^ 
prehended and bastinadoed, which were accord- 
ingly execated. 

After suffering this punishment, Tzevi was 
ioiprisoned in the Dardanelii, from whence, he 
f<nt ambassadors to assure the Jews, that he was 
tie true Messiah, and to inform them of the mi<*>. 
rades which be had already perforpled, or, stiH. 
had to perform* Bring afterwards detected and 
proved to be an impostoir» he was commanded by 
the saltan to be carried to Adrinnopler and put 
to death. To avoid thil punishment, Jzevi and 
his yife apostatized from the Jewish faith, andl 
were converted to Mahometan ism. He wa??, 
however, afterwards beheaded by order pf U)&; 
Graiid Seignior. j 

. After the death of this impostor, Daniel l^ 
fact, a Jew^ who had dwelt at Smyrna six of 
seven years^ nndertooli to persuade the Je^ivisU 
|ieo{>le^ that Tzevi was yet alive and ronceaied/ 
and iliat he would rc-appear, according to the 
prophecy of Daniel, after the space of n>rty-Hy« 
years. Some prodigies which he pretended i9 
perform, astonished many of tlie Jew.i, and in- 
duced them to crtdxi his assertions. The death 
of Cordoso, however, who maintained tlie im« 
fostor, and who was murdered by his son-in-law, 
mivcilcd the deception. The murderer Aed into 
a Turiuslp musque« and was converted to Maho« 

^ ' metanism; 
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iTietnnifim; buti^'eare not told what became of ^ 
Daniel Israeli. 

In Ethiopia, during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seven tt-enth centuries, the JewR lived pc aceably, 
and easily maintained themselves by the confor- 
n^ity that iHibsisied between their religion and 
(.usto!>iS ana thn«e of the Ethiopians; wlio boast 
tliat tliey are of the i^ame liuenge. The Jewi5;h 
people in tliis part never rt ceived the Talmud, 
nor any of those traditions by which their reli- 
gion is injured. It is no easy niatter to determine 
in what period tic Jews were first srttcd in- 
Ethiopia. \ late traveller informs bs. that Saba, 
who founded tho noonarchy of Abysginia, was a 
Jcvvc««, stnd that her subjects became Jews be* 
fore the lime of Solomon^ He also tells qs, that 
tlvcy continued Jews irota the time of the build* " 
jnj; :f the Temple, lo the year 622 after Christ, 
wiien lluy were converted to Mahometanism *, 
1'he Jewish peo]5le, in the tin»e of wliich we are 
treating, arQ said to have itihabited a high sfnd 
spacious mountain^ accessible only on one side^ 
w.hk'h waa rocky, difficult,, and dangs fuus, 
(ilauilc, the son <;f David, sought 'refuge on ifiis* 
^ P mountain trt>m the arms of his brother, 
1^' , ' a; id was received with great ^kindne^ss "bjr- 

. ' the Jews, who defended him w ilk such 
bfavery and tidelily, ^hst tiicy ever afterwards • 
^ijjoyiil his friendship and protectiion. 

. Iliey, m<uniained themselves in the same in* 
d(epeu(ient ma::ner at the Gommttieement qf the 
seven iCcut-* century, possessed nearly three pfo^-- 
Icjpccs, and were considered as t!ie ancient mba^ • 

• VidQ Mr. Jiruceti Twvei*, voLi. p. 478, 484. . 
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bttants of Abyssinia, and known by (he name 
of sfiepherds* . Socinios, a bold and sncctssful 
prince, attacked them with a |x>wer^ul iirniy, 
dislodged therlV from their rocks and fastnesses^ 
tiitd dispersed them throughout the kingdom. 

Achmed, governor of Egypt, having revolted 
against Soliman the Second, imposed a a t% 
tax of t^'o hundred talents on the Jews 'j* 
(>t th'U kingdom. They, however, plead- 
ed inability, and paid only fifteen talents intQ 
the treasury. UpoiT which, Achnaed- command<* 
cil tiieni to be arrested and imprisoned. This 
order, liowever, was aimuiled, by the seizure 
and death of Achiued lumselfj and the Jews re-' 
J i' bra ted a fe:i»i in memory of their deliverance, 
Cairo was full of JeWs, most of whom a j^ 
were ricli merchants. The lilierty, Ijow- '.^;^ 
ever, vliich was i ragtrd to liie Jewish ^ * 
nation, induced them totii>ipcrse over that couiifi • 
try, whvrt: llicy exercised a vaiitty of occu a-- 
turns, and carried on some considerable n)anu« 
factories. Ji !•* said, that the Jews were mora . 
numerous in those parts during this period, thaa 
was the wliole of their « nation in tlie time of 
Moses. 

Mulcy Archey,'kitigof Taphiiet, having seized 
the propirrty of a rich Jew, was thereby enabled 
to luiike himself master 'of thf; proviace of Qui- 
liana, and to dispossess his brother ofthekini;-^ 
Horn of Moroccf) and Fez. To recompense the 
Hebrews ihc tlus act of oppression to an indivi* 
jlual, he allowed thcni their former privileges, 
and created Josuah Ben Harooshetli prince of 
that nation. His brother Ishniael^ who succeed* 

* VMe Mr. Brace's Trayeb, ToL.ii. P. ^99. . 
' Vf t, XIII. G «j 
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cd hitn in the kingdorti, was »li!l <1 gfeat6r frietti * 
ahd benefactor of the Jewish people, and he made 
one of them hrs envoy to the different ceurts of 
lEnrope, who concladed the peace with the XJuh- 
cd provinces, A. D. 16*84. 

The Jews had been a long time settled i\x 
Oran, and were intrusted with some of the most 
4ii era live and considerable offices in the city. 
Their fideHty and affection to the Spaniards^ 
liowever, were such, notwithstanding the treat-^ 
ihent they had received from them, that they be- 
A D ^^y^'^^ town to the Spanish soldiers : 
ifiiki ^"^ ^^'*' service, and many others which 

^' the?y perfotmed, did not prevent them 
from sulfisring banishment. In the province of 
Suz* also, they were nnmerons and flourishing r 
in the capitalof that principality they had a rich 
anTl stately synagogue, which w^s served by se- 
veral priests' and officers^. They had their judges' 
^nd interpreters of the law, wl:o were mctintain* 
edW the diarge of the people. In the kingdom 
of Fez, their synagogues having been demoliMhccL 
jr .^ Mnley Mahomet not only catised them to 
ifjv/i be iiebuilt, but Hfipointea a Jew bis ire:i« 

surer and prime minister. 
. lliougb w& h'svt hitherto seen 4be Jewft fa- 
voured and protected by the popes in Italy, tha* 
A D warlike pontiff, John th^ tvcnty-third, 
Y^.,/ raised a dreadful and destructive persecw- 
*" tioD against tbem. t^(ft latislied, how- 
ever, ti'itii oppressing theoi in hf^ own donii- 
oions, he wrote to* fhe queen regent of Sp;iio» 
during the mioorityof tier ^on John, and desired 
lier to act in the same ctianner. To thift reqtiea - 
fihe immedtateljr acceded, and sixteen thousand 
<tf the Jeif^ish mUkm #cte- eompelled lo abjure 

tfafif 
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B>cir Tcligion ; whilst those who were bhsti; 
fiate^ and refused to apostatize from the faitb« 
-wfje coiidenineci to the fhhies, or massacred by 
Hhe populace. Niobofas the Kecopd, however, bav* 
ing socm after ascooded the papal chair, he pro« 
tected the Jews, and suppressed the inquisitors* 
H«s siso sent lett^s into Spain, to prevent those 
so that kingdom from being compelled to abjure 
iheir religion. 

They had not long enjoyed pope Nicholas's 
t>atn>nage and protection, befoce another perseca« 
tion was raised against them. . In the. bishopric 
oC Trent, and in all the cities of Venicej ihe'po* 
pttlace were -so much excited against thcm^ that 
they plundered and massacred all whom 4hey 
loand 'f and the doge and senate were undrr the 
necessity of uiterposing their authority, to suppress 
the riot and slaug. ter The Jews, however, werci 
.afterwards expelled Trent. 

Pope Alexander the sixth ' not only received 
those Jews whom the tdiigs of Spain and Porta** 
gal bad banished, bat enjoined their brethren at 
Kome» who* had treated ihe^u with great Deglect, 
to give, them every assistance in their power for 
establishing themselves iu his i^iatni iion^. He 
iUowed them, ti e same privileges, a^. du^ Jews had 
formerly enjoyed ; and: endeavoured to procure 
them the free aud unrestrained ex^srcise of their 
religion iu all the otl>er Btates ot Italy. Under 
pope Paul the third, the Hebrews had be- a . j) 
come BO numerous and powerful, that car^ ' ' 
di.nl Sadolet inv.elgbt'd against his holi- ' r * 
ncrss, and asserted- that tiie pontltf wa.s kinder tQ 
th» Je\KS than to thcChrift tians. . 

Paul IhjB. fourth treated (he Jewish people with 

great harshness and rigour, and issued twi>8e* 

I G 2 vero 
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vere edicts against tbcm j bat pope Pins the. fifth 
. j^ ^ behaved with still p^reaier severity. He 

1 '^tia "°^ °"^y ^^^' **"^*^^ them in their religious 
*^' worsliip, but charged thena wilb several 
crimes and misclenieanors, tor which they were 
.expelled all places of his dominions. . except iug 
the cities of Rom:* and Ancona«^ Sextus ilie 
fif'tii acied with gi^ater openness and sincerity* 
and declared th.u the profit and advantag^r 
which b'e receivdd from the Jewish merchants, 
•were the principal motives lor bi» tolerating that 
people. 11)15 pope revoked all the bulls and 
•edicts, which his predecessors had issued against 
ihcm; but Clement the eighth confirmed thp 
bull of pope Pius the fifth against the Jews, who 
were thereby expelled t::e Kcdesiastical States* 

During the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, . the Jews in Germany and the mote 
^ northern countries were extremely nuraeroixs, 
but much poorer, atid worse treated by the priests 
-find populace, than those of Italy. Great num- 
bers had settled at Thurifiga and Misnia, in 
which places the landgrave^ beid exacted of thejn 
/^yast sums of money for the peace am) liberty 
which they eiyoyed. Lewis the tenth, duke c£ 
' A t) Bavaria, banished them out of his dbroi- 
-' * nions, wit'^out regarding his own interest^ 
or the remonstrances of their friends. He 
confiscated all their effects, and erected public 
^edifices in the places where they had inhabited. 
Some years after those of Nuremberg, who 
wero niuiierous and wealthy, were b^nUh.rd from 
that city. The citizens charged th^nj wiih f»e- 
. vcral crimes and niisdem^anorji, tiiat they might 
f nd^'avodl* to palliate their severity ; but the rf al 
, cause for tins tieatment of the Jews, appears (n 

have 



hav6 btrtn ifieir wealth. The bishop of Cologne 
fioou alter UyWowed the example uf (he citizens of 
Niircmberg, ami eApdiod them his dioceBe, 

The Jews of MerslHirgh, who pretended to 
have been settled there ever since the destruc* 
tion ot'Jeru^alens^ were banished from that city 
and diocese by the bishop. The emperor * r\ 
J'Vdinand the first, however, received iRro*- 
and protected them. Ever since the tenth ^^* 
century, the Jews, on account of ttie services 
which they had rendered the Chrbitians against 
(he banditti, had lived peaceably and happily *kk 
Bohcmin ; but a conflagration having destroyed 
some pnrt of Prague; they were aecused^ 
Hnd Found guilty of being accessaries t(y it. 
Tho«««», theretbrci that escaped death, were e<* 
\)ift\Wd the kingdom, but were afterwards r** 
Ciilird. 

The Jews in Hungary werft greatly decreased 
in number, towards tlie conclusion of tbo si»^ ' 
tecotii century; and that the emperor might 
compel them to leave his dominions with greater 
celerity, he iin}>0!iecl tn) them a double tax, whicb 
it was ftuppojifd they would scarcely be able. t9 
pny. A great persecution waff raised against this 
^)eople in Moravia; and many were btirned 
ikiid put to c\tn\iWf before any assistance could be 
rendered thorn. Those in Franconia being ao* 
cused of* sefting tiru to several houses in the 
town of Bamberg, were plundered of tbeif 
effects. In Vienna the Jews bad ob-* * w 
tained such cretlit, that they were per- iggj^ 
Aiitted to. t;rcct a stately synagogue } but ^ , 
the building was scarcely finished, when the empe* 
lor expeUed them from that capital> and coof erted 

6 a Ibrir 
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tlNBir Synagogue into achorch« After the death 
of the empresfi, however, they were recalled, 
and admitted to several posts^ and titles^of ho- 
Opur, They were also numerous and fluurishin;^ 
in roost of the other cities of that empire, and in 
the provinces of Servia, Croatia, Moldavia, 
and Walacbta,^ In Holland, they enjoyed greater 
liberty and quietness, and were more fiouiisliitig 
and wealthy than in any other part of the world. 

We have now brought the history ot the eabierp 
• and western Jews to the close of the sevent^entfa 
.^ntory. It remsim only, therefore,- th^dt we give 
,« short account o£ the present staie and condition 
: of this pebple. 

Of the ten tribes carried into captivity by 
Shalroaneser, an.d of the country where they 
fettled, we have received no certain and antbeii* 
licinfonnalton, unlcsir we are to suppo*^;, that 
ittmy still exist in Persia, under the denomination 
Hof Afghans^ who, according to their own tradi- 
ition, are descendants of the Jews. We learu 
from the buck- of Esdras, that the ten tribes, 
«aAer a wandering joitrney, arrived at a country 
called Arsareth ; where, with great- probability, 
ve may suppose that they settled. N<)W the 
xaost accurate historians of Persia affirm, that 
the Afghans are descended fronrth(f Ji ws, which, 
10 some measure, corroborates and renders cre- 
dible their traditions of the same import. I( is 
also asserted, that their ^niilies nre still distiii« 
gulsbed by the names of Jewish tribes, though 
since their conversion to the faith of Mahomet, 
they have be^n extremely studious of conceaU 
4ng their origin, and dctteent. The language 
they use, is said to have a manifest resen^blanSe 
40^ the CbjddliiCi and a tousider^ble district of 

the 
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Ibe conntrjr which they inhabtt, is called K^zi^ 
retb» or Hazaret, which might easiijr have bceo 
xbanged iato Arsarrtb. i 

The 1 urkish empire, bowever» in the principal 
retr^^at of the Jews. At Constantinopie aud Sa- 
lunichi they are more numerous than in any otbch* 
part. In Fez, Moroc(o, -and other Atrican 
ftates are great narober^ of Jiwsj and in' the 
interior |)ar(8 of that continent, they bave se Air 
conformed to tlie religion of Ma^iomet* as to re« 
cite in public, prayers from the Korjn» ITiey 
are dispersed over Germany ; hut are more nii* 
anous in Pobiid, Lithuania, and Russia. In 
l(pice, after the Revolntion, they were ad \ itted 
to a participation of all the rightis of crtizenship ; 
bill an attempt has lately been made to induce tJK m 
to give up some ot their reiigious practices, whScli 
•re in oppobition to the civil laws of that Oi^unf- 
try. In protestant countries they are treated with 
great mildness ; and in England, they are wrsely 
allowed the full liberty of their religion^ an unre* 
Ki'rained freedom of commerce, and the quiet anil 
peaceable enjoyment of their property, though a 
liberal auempt made to naturalize them about half 
8 century ago, failed from popular ignorance and 
intulerance. 
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AFRICA. 

, CHAP, I. . 
Of AfiictL in General. , 

AT what time this vast ^continent was iSftt 
diatinguished by the. title of. adistrice^ or 
^A» part of the worldj it woul<l be no easy 

^ xoalter 
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matter to determine. Strabo, who was only n'e- 
quainted with tho-ie kingdoms of Africa which 
the Romans reduced under tiieir power, iho-jghi 
St too inconsiderable to deserve that distinction ; 
and thotigh Ptolemy was better informed wiiji 
respect to the continent of Africa, and much of 
bis account of its geography and natural history 
has been lately confirmed by indisputable evi- , 
debcc, he was nevertheless in the dark respecting 
many ot its component parts. The African and 
Arabian geographers are extremely ignorant of 
their own country, and in their maps and de- 
scriptions have omitted the whole of that terri^ 
tory, which lies between the Nile and the Red 
Sea. Before the close of the fifteenth century, 
Emanuel, king of Portugal, excited by a desire 
of discovering a way to the Iiiast Indies, ap- 
pointed a few ships for that expedition, which 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and explored 
the eastern and western coasts of tlie African 
continent. A few factoiies, however, near the. 
sea, could have little or no opportunity of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the interior part of the 
country, even had it accorded with the object h 
they had in view. It is to the honour of Eng- 
land, that a society of noblemen and gentlemen 
has associated for the purpojie of exploring the 
internal regions of Africa, and whase discoveries 
have thrown more light an .the geography and 
natural history of that continent, thun fill the 
united tabours of two thousand years. 

Africa is environed by the sea* excepting only 
the isthmus of Suez, which is a narrow neck of 
land of seventy roijes in breaddi, ^tid '^'hlch 
unites it io Aua.^ It has been compared to an 

irregular 
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irregular (pyramid inverted, (lie northern {xirt 
constituting ibebnse, vbtch runs along the shoretf 
of the Mediterranean, and the Cape of Gotid 
Hopt; forming the apex or top. Its atmost et» 
tt*nt from north to south, from Cape Bona, in the 
Mediterranean, to the Cape of Good Hope^ 19 
four thouiiand three hundred milss ; and ks 
breadth frona east to west, from Cape Verd to 
Cape Guarda-fui» near the straits of Babelmaii'- 
dely is three thousand five hundred miles; thts 
whole including an extent from thirty^ five dt« 
grces north latitude, to twenty-eiglit south, and 
from thir.ty-three degrees east to seventeen de- 
grees weal longitude from London. Itappears, 
therefore, that nearly two-thirds «f the contineBt 
of Africa are situated within the torrid zone, and 
that the equator divides it almost in the middle. 
The northern part, however, is^more extea- 
tive and most exposed to the vertical rays of 
the sun, whieh. being reflected from TasC desertt 
of burning ^nd, the heat becomes excessive^ 
and^ in many places, insupportable to £ui^e« 
peaos. 

Africa may be divided into four parts s 
1 • The islands which surround this continent 
in the Mediterranean and Red Sea, and on the 
eastern and western coasts. « 

2. The country of the whites, comprehending 
Egypt, Barbary, ]^?umidia, or Biledulgerid, tmd 
Zaara, or the Desert. 

3. That of the blacks, including Nigritia, Gui- 
nea, and Nubia. ^ 

4 Upper and Lower Ethiopia, the former of 
which compreheiuls tlie vast empire of Abyssinia 
and pnrtH adjacent \ the latter includes the king- 
dom'i of Congo, Angola, Loango, and CafFraria, 

along 



along the i^estern^ or Atlantic ^ and f hos^ of 
Monotnotapa, Sofola^ and along the cua>>ts of 
2anquebar and Ajan, on the eastern, o> Indian 
Oceans together with the inland kingdams of 
Monemugi, Manica» Cbicova, &c. and other va« 
riQos nations, of which we shall afterwards make 
mention. 

All the inhabitants of this vast continent, 
though distingaished under a variety of denomi* 
nations, according to their different situational 
tribes, and forms of government, are neverthe* 
l^s, commonly included in the two-fold distinct 
tion of Moors and Negroes, or of Arabs and 
Africans. With respect to the ancient inhafai* 
tants of this country^ who are very numeroasi 
we might expect to find in so vast a tract of land, 
and so great a variety of nations, and govern?* 
ments, a proportionable diversity of people, re« 
iative to the qualifications of mind and of body ; 
but, on the contrary, a general uniformity per* 
vades those various regions add people* '* A41 
the negro nations,"^ says Mr. Park, " that fdl 
onder my observation, though divided into a 
number of petty independent states, subsist 
cbi^y by the sameme^ns, live nearly in the same 
temperature, and possess a wonderful dmilaritf 
of disposition.** 

. It is remarkable, that the Negroes, how black 
foever when in health, are no soonrr attacked 
wit^ sickness, than they gradually become pale 
and whitish, according to the nature and inve-* 
teracy of the disease ; but • hen dead, they re* 
8ume their original blackness. Most ot the Afri* 
can natives have been always addicted ca ido- 
latry, witchcraft, and other supeystittous rites 
and castcuns«^. which it is supposed they received 

from 



from the ancient Egyptisins. In tnaaf parts <£ 
Africa, ho\vrver, some relics of JucUism aredis- 
€>'rnible. With respect to the christian reHgioa^ 
«T Bte told that it was established hero at a very 
(-.irly period, by the euiiui'h of queen Candace; 
but in Abyssinia, whrre it was first propagated 
and Cijtnbhsbed, and where it tiourished 'for soose 
time with great splendour, it has been misetabl/ 
torn by factions and schisms. There is a variety 
of Christians, however^ dispersed throughout 
Africa. 

But the religion of Mahomet hath made ttie 
greatest and most rapid progress in this country* 
Whether, however, through the ignorance of its 
wopagatof^, or the depravity of the converts, 
iVIahometantsm is here deprived of many of its > 
austerities and most ot' its virtues, one woujd 
scarcely, indeed^ imagtnCy nor would a faithful 
Mussulman acknowledge, that it is the same 
religion, which th^ Arabian Prophet taught hit 
disciples. Ti)e Negroes have neither mosques, 
nor observe any weekly festival. 

The Africans are generally considered as an in* 
d<ilent and inactive propter bat perhaps wich« 
cot mach reason. The nature of the climate i^^ 
indeed, unfavourable to great corporeal ei(er« 
tions; but strictly and properly speaking, a 
people cannot be called indolent and inactive, 
whose sustenance is derived, not from the«poiv% 
taneous prcKlactions of nature, but from personal 
labour. Some manufactures^ and the neces* 
ftary arts of Ul(B, are knowc) and practised by 
tbeni. 

Before the Europeans visited this jMXitincot, 
the commerce of Afcica was Inconsiderable. aoA 

printijp^)^ 
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., princtpaMy confined to the eastern coasts, and to 
those of the Red Sea i and was chiefly carried on 
by* the Acabs, Persians, Armenixins, and Maho- 
metans. Since that time^ the Italians, French, 
KngUsb,. Dutch, Spaniards, and Portuguese, 
settled several colonics and factories in di^erent^ 
parts, Tlus trade chiefly consists of gold, slaves, 
ifcory, and a great variety of odoriferous- gums. 
7he commerce with Africa promotes the imfiort 
and consumptioii of £uropc:an commodities and 
manufactures J as those of silken, woollen, and. 
Ibien ; and of iron and coppep, wrought into a 
great variety of utensils and warlike instru- 

IBCijtS. 

The Moors arc supposed to. have, bern for- 
merly a different pcopie from the Arabs t»r Sa- 
racens, who extended tiicmse Ives over the -eastern 
parts of Africa, jiud sprend their conquests to 
ii% m«st western coasrs. But xhey hnve bren so 
intermixed with that race, and have adopted .«.o 
many of their manners and customs, i hat thf-y 
are scarcely to be distinguished from each 
Qtbeir.'. • • 

• The Arabs who abandontd the wandering 
zxtd irregular mode of life, and settlfd in 
-tQwns and villages, aj)ply themselves to trade 
and manufactures J jor cujploy thfir time in agri- 
culture, and the breeding of camels and horses. 
The most considerable class of Arabs, hov.'ever, 
consists of those who live in tents. Ihey are 
divided into separate tribes or families, each 
of which is subject to a ciiief or king, who ex- 
ercises unllnuied authority over those of bis 
own horde, and acknowledges no allegiance k> a 
dommop sovereign. They }iv^ in ^continual fear 
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and distrast j and are always prepared to inako 
hostile and predatory excursions; or to avoid 
great and imminent dangers. 

Camels, and other beasts of burden, being ex* 
tremely necessary to them, the Arabs are fre- 
quently compelled to change dieir place of abode, 
to procure for them fresher and more verdant 
pastures. ' On account of these frequent de- 
campments, they are obliged to make> use of 
light and moveable tents, some of which are 
constructed of camels and goats hair. This 
cloth is manufactured by the women in such a 
manner, that it is proof against the heaviest and 
most violent rains which fall in Africa. The 
otlier tents are rather a portable kind of hut, ' 
composed of the bark of trees, or of some sort 
of wood proper for the purpose, and so contrived 
as to be erected, or taken down, with great ease 
and expedition. Both kinds of tents are of a cir- 
cular form, the top of which projects in the shape 
of a cone, and under it is placed the chimney, 
which serves instead of windows to admit the aic 
and light. 

The women have not only the whole care and 
management of these houses, and of the vest of 
the family affairs, but they are also doomed to 
undergo the meanest and most slavish employ- 
ments. They grind, bake, brew, and dress all 
the victuals for the household; and they fetch 
wood and water, milk the cattle, and take rare 
of their husband^s horses ; but in different parts 
of Africa, different customs will be found to 
prevail. The women are generally fond of 
adorning themselves with gold chains, pearls, 
and beads. The houses, or tents, in which the 
females reside, are interdicted to aU men^ ex.- 
\oh. Xm. H cppt 
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cept their hnsbands; and if any Arab is so poor, 
as not to possess a separate tent, or hut^ he wil] 
receive visitors, and transact his business ia the 
open air. 

Next to their wives, the Arabs value their 
horses, or mares, tlie latter of which, on account 
of their milk (which forms a part of their food), 
and of the colts they produce, are esteemed pre- 
ferable* The mares and colts are admitted into* 
the tents, where they remain loose with the rest 
of the family, and frequently serve for pillows 
or bolsters on which the children recline *. The 
Arabs are extremely careful in the choice and 
preservation of their breed, and more exact in 
observing the genealogy of their horses than of 
themselves. 

The usual dress of the men is a kind of shirt 
next the skin, which descends to the knee,r and is 
suspended over a pair of drawers which cover 
the ancles. Over this, the richer Arabs wear 
a short jacket, called a caphtau, which has long 
and strait sleeves, and is girt with a broad sash, 
surrounding the body several times. This caph- 
tan is commonly made of fine cloth or serge f 
and sometimes, though very rarely, of silk ', but 
among the inferior Arabs, it is manufactured of 
bKie or black cotton- cloth. As they wear no 
belts, the scimitar, or cutlass, is generally in- 
serted between the girdle and caphtan. The i 
girdles are long and wide, manufactured of silk 
or cotton, and curiously embroidered. The use 
of stockings is scarcely known in Africa. In- 
stead of shoes, they wear a kind of socks made 
of Morocco leather, and reaching to the ancle. 

* M. Sonnini observes, that in Egypt the cattle are 
accustomed \q share the shelter of the Bedouins. 

The- 
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The common people nsaally have their heads and 
legs uncovered. The chief, however, of the 
tribe, and 'others also distinguished among them, 
adorn their heads with red caps, encircled by 
several rounds of white cotton, and formed in the 
shape of a turban. 

The women wear long drawers, and shifts 
over them. Their caphtan is fastened tothdr 
bodies with a sash or girdle, similar to that 
of the men, but generally of more value, and 
having a greater variety of cotours and ekn- 
broidery. Over the caphtan, the female also 
wears a large mantle, or robe, of a rich azure 
hut, which descends to the feet. Their heads 
and hands are covered with a velli and theif 
ears, necks, and arms, are adorned with ring^ 
and bracelets of gold and silver. Their feet arti^ 
covered with sockfi, or pumps, similar to those 
of the men. The women, however, of inferior 
rank, cover their bodies with only a piece of 
cloth, which they wrap about their breasts, and 
vhich descends no lower than the knee. In* 
fitead of pearls and diamonds, these make use of 
pieces of coral or glass, with which they decorate 
the hair. They mark their foreheads, cheeks^ 
and chin, with a kind of paint ; but as this paint 
requires frequent renewal, they sometimes punc- 
ture it into the skin, which renders the impres- 
sion indelible *. 

The bread of the A^^ahs consists of millet, 
inaize, or rice, made into cakes. Their drink is 
commonly water 5 but they brew a weak liqaor, 
and also distil a kind of spirit, sufficiently strong 
to intoxicate. They eat fish and flesh of several 

* In Malta and some other places a similar custom pre- 
Vailg, 
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sorts, but never of both at' one mealt nor in any 
large quantity. " The lives of the Bedonins,** 
says M. Sonnini, '' simple, uniform, and unin- 
jured by excesses, are extended to the terra fixed 
by nature. They live to be very old, and, in 
their advanced age, they are conspicuous for a 
respectable and truly patriarchal appearance *,** 
They are no less friendly and hospitable in their 
habitations to strangers who visit them, and 
whom they treat with singular frankness and 
cordiality. " Here, (among the Arabs or Be- 
douins) that hypocritical politeness, those lying 
expressions of civility, with which people mu- 
tually overwhelm each other in our fashionable 
circles in Europe, while they reciprocally agree 
to place no confidence, are unknown. Here 
simple and natural ofiers are made of objects 
equally simple, to refuse wl)ich would excite 
real pain in the minds of those who make them, 
while the acceptance of their hospitable gifts is 
sure to fill them with gratitude, and at the same 
time you run no risk of being burthensome to 
your host f ." 

The Arabs are never instructed in the know- 
ledge of physic or philosophy. There are per- 
sons, indted, among them,, who pretend to some 
skill in those sciences ; but what they know of 
them is acqmred by exi)erience, habit, or cus- 
tom, assisted by strength of memory and readi- 
ness of invention. They have adopted, how- 
ever, a regular course of pharmacy for diseases, 
and of surgery for wounds and sores. The 
former chiefly consists of vegetables, and the 

• Vide Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, 
f Sonnini's Travels. 

latter 
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latter of outward applications. They have in** 
troduced inoculation for the Bmail-pox, but in a 
roder manner than what is practised in China. 
The zealous and faithful Mussulmen^ however, 
are greatly iuinaica! to all kinds of inoculations 
for that disease; and they not only decry it aft 
an impious method of tempting Divine Provi* 
dence, but recount a number of frightful stories, 
in order to deter the people from tlie practice. / 

All the Arabs in Africa, of whatever kind and 
description, are divided into tribes or families, 
called dow-wars. The chief's tent is always 
known by its situation, which is in the centre of 
the'dow-war *. The sbeicks, or chic^, lire gene* 
rally armed with shoit pikes, or javelins, and 
are so expert in using those weapons, that thougii 
riding in full gallop they seldom miss their 
mark, but will kill a man at fifty, or hit the 
fiddle of a plate at forty paces distance. They 
have also a cutlass and a quiver of arrows ) and 
as they themselves are very skilful in all kinds 
6f military actions, so they are no less careful 
that those who are under them, and their horses, 
be inured to the same exercise, iusomuch that 
the agility and address of tlie one, and the doci- 
lity and fleetness of the other, in attacking or 
retiring from an enemy, are justly admired by 
all Europeans who have been witnesses oi their 
discipline and exploits. Titey make no use of 
fire-arms, as they know not the manner of psing 
them on horsebnck, nor how to keep them in 
proper order. The Arabs generally make a fu- 

* M. Sonnini informr us, that the tant of Sheick Hus- 
Mtd, which he visited, v/u distinguished from the rest by 
nothing; but a large plume of black ostrich featbtas , placed 
te cJi< auinmit. 
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nous onset j but when attacked, or in danger of 
being overpowered, they suddenly disperse, to 
avoid the assault of the enemy, and afterwards 
laliying, they return to the charge with incredi- 
ble celerity. In those feigned retreats, they da 
the greatest injury to enemies, who are un- 
ac<|uainted with their manner of fighting. The7 
are so inured to matters of a military nature 
from their infcUicy, that they consider war as 
their greatest happiness, and pursue it with in- 
trepidity and bravery. They are persuaded 
that Providence ordained it for them, and there- 
tore never commence an attack without say- 
ing, in a serious and reverent manner, that they 
l\o it in the name of God, nor- conclude a,success- 
fnl expedition without repeating the words God 
le praised! 

Next to their warlike excursions, their prin-^ 
cipal and favourite occupation is bunting or rac- 
ing, in both of which they are no less active and 
expert. Their marriages are nothing more than 
a bargain between .the father of the intended 
bride and her intended husband. They consist 
for the most part, in an agreement, that the 
young man shall pay so many camels,- horses, 
sheep, and cows, to the father of the woman. 
The purchase is no sooner concluded, than the 
young man is allowed to visit his future bride 
10 a separate tent, where, attired in the best and. 
most costly apparel and ornaments she can afford, 
she is prepared to receive him. This is a relic of 
the ancient manner, in which the patriarchs mar- 
ried. The bride is then conducted to her hus- 
band on horseback, or on a camel, -and accon^- 
panied with loud acclamations and songs. 

When an Ar^b dies> the women who inhabit 

that 
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that tent or hut alarm the whole dow-war^ or 
district^ with their outcries and lamentations 
and are speedily joined in the same frightful 
chorus by all the other females. The men, 
however, even the nearest relations to the de- 
ceased, whatever inward grief they suffer, are 
unwilling to express their feelings in any other 
manner than by a grave and composed deport* 
ment. The corpse is carried to some neigh- 
l>ouring eminence, where it is deposited in a 
grave, and covered with earth. A mound of 
stones is then raised over it, which serves for a 
monument, and for a defence against beasts of 
prey. 

Though the wandering Arabs are, for the 
most part, Mahometans, they have no mosques 
thnmgbout this vast continent. The case, bow* 
ever, is otherwise with those who inhabit towns 
9nd villages, and are employed in trade or agri- 
culture, . and who have every where their places 
of worship. 

THie caravans which arc made use of i)y this 
latter description of Arabs, in carrying on their 
traffic with the interior parts of Africa, fre- 
quently perform a journey of seven hundred 
leagues in extent. They travel into the king- 
dom of Tombuctoo, and other neighbouring^ 
nations, where they procure of the inbabitantst 
gdd, in exchange for trinkets, pieces of iionl 
and brass, and other commodities of little value. 
In this journey they pass through a vast desert 
of sand of two hundred leagues in length, in 
which water is scan ely to be found. But tfio 
most dreadful and imminent dangers to which 
the traveller in this vast desert is subject, are the 
saud winds* The Mowing hi the descripdon 
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tack men or women, unless first assaulted or ex- 
asperated by abuse. 

The rhinoceros, which derives its appellation 
fropi the horn on its nose, is likewise a native of 
Africa; and though this animal is inferior ia 
bulk to tlie elephant, it excels him in the beautjr 
and comeliness of its shape and skin, the latter 
of which is surprisingly variegated with speckles 
in tufts of black and grey. The back of this 
animal appears to be adorned with a natural 
saddle, and its sides and ribs extepd, as if em- 
bossed, down to its belly. The skin of its back 
is so hard, that a lance will scarcely penetrate 
it ; and its hide is so deeply furrowed, as to ap^ 
pear armed with scales. The nose resembles that 
of a boar, on the top of winch grows the hora 
erect and perpendicular, and wh'ch is of a lighter 
or darker brown, according to the age of the ani- 
mal. There is a mani^t .st i!i (Terence between th* 
rhinoceros of iVfrica aiid Asia'j that of the latter 
having but one horn on its nose, and the other 
having besides this a second on its forehead, and 
a third on its back*. 

The next in rank and size is the garafFa. 
called by the Arabs zarafa, and by Pliny and 
other ancients camelopard, from its beautiful 
spots, resembling the leopard. It is about the 
height of a camel, but much more slender, an4 
finely shaped. Its hind legs aje considerably 
shorter than those before: a circumstance whicli 
gives the animal a grand and majestic appear-? 

• Mr, Bruce tells us, that the Agageers, or hunters of 
the rhinoceros, assert they frequently meet with those 
xliat have three horns, none of which are on the back, 
hut all growing in astra^ight line, and nearly perpendicu- 
lar to the OS fronth, or nose. 
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'ance; especially as its neck rises in an almost 
upright ascent, and terminates in a small and 
beautifql head, siiuilar to that of a deer or an 
ftelope. The skin of its breast is smooth, and 
sleek J the hair a mixture of black and white; 
its tail long and slender, and its gait and pace 
slow and gradual ; excepting when frighted or 
pursued, when it becomes extremely "fleet and 
nimble. These animals generally frequent wood» 
and deserts, avoid the habitations and sight of 
men, and nerer associate with other quadruped c. 
One great inconvenience, however, attends their • 
erect front, and the great length of their fore- 
legs j without much difficulty they cannot graz» 
on the ground, but generally feed on the leaves 
and branches of trees. 

The dante, or lante, is about the size of a hnf- 
faloe, or wild bull, but much slenderer in its- 
shape, and more capable of moving with celerity. 
It is naturally wild, very shy, and being likewise 
swift of foot, it is difficult to catch or ovehakeit, 
except in the summer season, when the burning 
sand parches and shrivels its hoofs to such a de- 
gree, that it i& disabled from running. AtaH 
other times those anintals run with such incredi- 
ble speed, that no other creature is fible to keep 
pace with them. It would extend beyond the 
limits of this rapid survey, to notice all the ani- 
mals existing on this vast continent; suffice it, 
therefore, to observe, with regard to the rest, that 
lions, tigers, leopards, panthers, wolves, foxes, 
bufialoes, wild boars, byxnas, elks, stags, roe- 
bucks, and monkies, are to be found in great 
abundance and variety in many districts of Africa> 
and some of them in each. 

The ostrich is certainly the most singular of 

the 
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the winged tribe. This inhabitant of the dry 
and barren deserts of Africa seems to consti- 
tute the link of gradation between the feathered 
and animal creation. The general opinion is> 
that its food consists of whatever si^bstance it 
happens to meet with, whether of iron, stone^ 
wood, bones, leather, or vegetables. This sin- 
gular and surprising circumstance has induced 
many naturalists to consider the account as fa- 
bulous and incredible. Upon dissection, bow- 
ever, the stomach of the ostrich is found to be 
so constructed, as to form an exception to the 
general principles of either birds or quadrupeds. 
The head of this bird is small in proportion to 
the size of its body, the bill is short and pointed^ 
the legs thick and strong, and the feet are cloven^ 
and resemble those of a goat. They arc gene- 
rally found in great numbers in the dry and bar- 
ren deserts of Africa, but especially in the em- 
pires of Abyssinia, Monomotapa, Morocco, and 
Biledulgerid. Mr. Adamson says, those at S"6- 
negal were so large, strong, and swift, that he 
has seen two boys ride upon one for several 
miles, whose velocity was equal to the swiftness 
of the fleetest . courser. The Arabs hunt os- 
triches, and consider it as a mark of great prow- 
ess to be able to catch them 5 this, however, is 
not to be effected by means of speed, but by ar- 
tifice. Tl>c Arab, on horseback, pursues the os- 
trich, and prevents him from feeding, by keep- 
ing constantly in sight. Having thus harassed 
him for several days, the horseman suddenly 
darts upon him at full gallop, and drives him 
against the wind, to prevent the blood from in- 
juring the fine white of the plumes, and, by dex- 
terously throwing a stick between his legs, dis- 

ayieak 
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Bblcs him from running. It has been related, 
fbat this bird deposits its eggs in the sand, where 
it leaves th-m to be hatched by the heat of the 
nun ; but that is an error, for though the female 
neglects them during the day, because the heat of 
the sand renders incubation at that time iinneces- 
«ary, yet daring the night the male and female os- 
trich perform that oiiice in rotation. 

Eagles, vultures, hawks, herons, pelicans, and 
other carniverous birds, abound in great num- 
bers and variety in almost every part of Africa, 
The nisser werk, or golden eagle, is supposed by 
Mr. Bruce to be one of the largest birds that 
fli«. One which that celebrated traveller had 
the cariosity to measure, was from wing to wing 
eight feet four inches ; from the tip of his rail to 
the point ofliis beak, four feet seven inches ; and 
he weighed twenty-two pounds. His middle 
claw was abrjut two and a half inches long ; and 
he had a bald head, and remarkably small eyes. 
The following curious accmuU of the manner of 
shooting one of these noble birds, and of examin- 
ing it when dead, is related by Mr. Bruce :— 
*' Upon the highest top of the mountain LarnaU 
mon, while my servants were refreshing them* 
selves from that toilsome rugged ascent, and en* 
joj'ing the pleasure of a moit delightful climate, 
eating tbcir dinner in the open air, with several 
hrge dishes of boiled goat's flesh before, them, 
this enemy, as he turned out to be to them, ap- 
peared suddenly 3 he did not shoot rapidly from 
a height, but came flying slowly along the 
ground, and sat down close to the meat, within 
tlift ring which the men had made round it. A 
great shout, or rather a cry of distress, brought 
tnc. to the place. I saw the eagle stand for a mi* 

Vol. XIII, 1 nm»^ 
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nute, as if to recollect himself, ivliiletheseriranjbi 
ran for tbeir lances and shields. I walked np as 
near to him as I had time to do. His attexUk>a 
was fully fixed u[)on the meat. I saw him pat 
his foot into the pan, where was a large piece ia 
water^ prepared for boilings but finding the 
smart he did not expect, be withdrew it, and 
quitted the piece which he held. There were 
two large pieces, a leg and a shoulder, lying 
upon a wooden platter : into these he thrust the 
talons of both feet, and carried them off; but be 
still looked wistfully at the large pieces, whkh 
remained in the warm wa^er^ away he went, 
slowly 89 he came, with his booty. The ser- 
vants assured me he would retnrn. Not many 
minutes after, he did so, to the great terror of 
my attendants. Having loaded a rifie gun with 
ball, I took my aim so exactly, that he fell dead, 
without giving a single flutter. Upon taking 
hold of his monstrous carcass, I was surprized 
to find my hands tinged and coloured with a 
yellow powder, or dust. Examining the feathers 
on, his back, I found they produced a brown 
dust. This powder, or dust, by the help of a 
glass of great magnifying power, 1 observed to 
be an infinite number of feathers, perfectly form- 
ed, although imperceptible to the naked eye*" It' 
need scarcely be intimated, that birds which are 
domesticated, as geese, turkies, hens, ducks, pi- 
geons, &c. are in considerable numbers througb- 
out this country. 

In the e^rly ages of society, men reasoned 
concerning the production of animal life, from 
the first obvious, principle, without recurring. to 
tlie first great cause of ail things. From hence, 
it is probable, we may trace the religion of 2o- 

roas^r,. 
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loasterj which ascribed to the sun, (he centre of 
motion, the honours of the Deity ; inasmuch as 
the sun aeemed to be the chief cause of vcge* 
tation, and the supporter of nniraal life. But, 
however just and correct the opinion of the 
ttidents, in supposing that animated life was 
flourished and propagated by moisture and the 
warmth of the sun *, yet, as it is evident, that aa 
original, intelligent, and plastic power, constituted 
the elements of life and motion, a seminal and 
vital principle would still be wanting in the pro* 
Auction apd propagation of vegetables, reptiles, or 
animals, 

Africa abounds with a dreadful vatiety of 
serpents and vipers, some of which are of a pro- 
digioas length and 8i;^e, .and are so subtle and 
dangerous as to infest the roads^ and even to 
climb trees in quest of their prey. The cerastes, 
a reptile which naturalists have mentioned in all 
ages, not only on account of the malignancy of 
its poison, but aiso of its medicinal virtues, 
claims our particular attention. It is fronni,thir»- 
teen to fourteen inches in length ; its head is 
triangular and flat, and in the upper jaw has 
two canine teeth, hollow and crooked inward, 
and of a remarkable fine polish. Under t'-ese 
teeth is contained the bag or reservoir of poisou, 
which, considering the size of the reptile, is very 
copious, and appears like a drop of laudanum. 
Immediately alter the cerastes has bitten any 
creature, the power of doing farther injury is not 
destroyed, but lessened. 

Among the noxious animals which hifest the 
continent of Africn, besides those of the serpent 
^iod, is a hideous insec t,- which is called a sco«f 
pion, whose sting is deemed incurable, and, in 

1 2 many 
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many parts, causes immediate death. t Iti order> 
however^ to counteract the effects of the sting, 
they anoint the place with oil, in' which a bruiscxl 
scorpion has been steeped. 

The cameleon is a reptile very cottimon in 
every part of Africa. It resembles the lizard, 
but carries a more erect head, which, excepting 
the horns, is not dissimilar to that of a ram. Its 
tail is about a span long, and its tcret resemble 
thase of a monkey. Jn the description of thi« 
animal, naturalists have greatly disagreed in 
opinion ; some asserting that it lived on air, and, 
according to Leo Africanus, gaped at tlie rising 
and setting of the sun. It is now, however, gC" 
nerally known, that the food of the cameieoa 
consists of insects, that it takes by the assistance 
of the tongue, which is a kipd of smxill trunk, 
about half an inch loog, and hollow, joined to 
its throat by a strong membraneous substance. 
Dr. Russel has observed, that when the cameleon 
is removed to a place different in colour from 
wbere it was found, it gradually assumes that of 
th^ ground whereon it is laid. When found on 
thp grass, it is green ; if perched on a branch, or 
thJ? trunk of g tree, its colour partakes of that of 
the bark , if put in a box lined with black or 
white, it will assume the tinge of the one or the 
other. The eyes are round and piercing, though 
without eye-lids; and it not only moves them 
backward and forward, upward and downward ; 
but one forward, the other backward; or one 
downwards, the other upwards. 

But, perhaps, the locust is a more dreadful 

and destructive insect than any of the African 

. reptiles. ThiJ5, however, is not owing to the 

power it possesses as an individual, but to its 

prolific 
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• prolific nature 5 by which means they issue forth 
in such swarms, that they devastate a whole 
country, and make it a desolate wilderness *. 

Africa being nearly surrounded by the -sra, 
and abounding with numbers of lakes and ri-^ 
vers, atiords great plenty and variety of salt 
and fresh water tish. Of the former the shark 
is the most remarkable that irequeius the; 
African and American coasts. This voracious 
fish is twenty-five feet in length ; rts mouth is 
armed with a treble row of teeth, which are ex- 
tremely sharp ; and the muscles of its jaw are so 
firong, that it has been known to bite a man 
asunder at once. 

I'he manatus, so called on account of its hav 
ing the appearance of possessing twrx hands, with 
vfhich it carries its young dose' to its breast, is 
found in gre^t plenty on ilie coast of Africa. It 
h of an extraordinary size, and frequently weighs 
vnort? than fourteen hundred pounds ; its length 
is eighteen, and its diameter lour or tive feet, lis 

• Pro«'cedin|jf to the northward, a curious but truly de-« 
plomblciptfctacle prcseutcd itself. It was a troop of Io<« 
casts resting upon the Mruuiul. Tiicy covered a space of 
abotit oni: squajc mile mexienC so completely, tli^it th0 
t^u-faco appeured to tiic eye, at a little distance, to hav« 
been burnt and strewed over with brown ashes. Not a 
Khrub, or blade of ;jrass, wwh visible. 'J'he wagjjons passed 
uirtcuy through tiieni, before which they rose up ip ^ 
I. Hid chat darkened the air on each side. fjOslrous of see- 
ing- the whole troop on the wing, the Hottentots rm 
; -"joti^jsi them, and the horses were made to galloji 
iiut)u;>Ti I lui.i, but without success j none but such as weru 
, . iumicdiai (•! v utui<.r the feet oif the men and horses rose up. 
'' 'I Jic ptii ;.Mic ry »fi\i m that they ure not to be driven away 
3J urrlea* (he aljjnal rur departure should be given from tholr 
tf tv*Ti iiandcr in chief, one of which is supposed to accom* 
^„ t».i<i/ t ,'.'ry trjup.-^i^jrr«w / Ttave/t in Stitttkcrn Africa, ' ■ 
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ryes nre small and dim^i and its sight is'^weak, a 
defect which is amply compens^ited by the exqui- 
siteness of smell and l^caring. The least and 
most distant noise, whether at sea or land, will 
greatly alarm and terrify it. The Africans are 
very expert in catching this animal, which has an 
exquisite taste, and superior to the Medi terra-? 
nean sturgeon > especially from the middle of the 
ribs to the belly ; but its most delicious part isi the 
udier. / 

There are several pearl fisheries hoth on th^ 
cistern and western coasts, the most consider- 
ar)]p and valuable of which are near some smaill 
islands, opposite the kingdom Sofala*. The 
people, however, who are employed in this occu- 
pation, instead of exposing the shell \o the 
warmth of ihe sun, which would induce them to, 
op n, lay them on embers, i^y which absurd and 
imprudent method, they contract a •dull kind of 
redness, which deprives them of their natural 
lustre and value. The oyster is generally be-; 
lieved to be the species of fish in which this va-^ 
luable matter is found ; but Mr. Bruce, after 
much search and inquiry, was perfectly satihfied, 
that in the Red Sea, where pearls are found, are 
no oysters. By means qf the information, bow- 
ever, which that ingenious traveller received 
f.om the natives of those parts, and from the 
n imber of pearls which he procured, he was fully 
convinced that they are only to be found in the 
muscle, the pinna, and one resembling the oyster, 
which are shells that are bivalves. 

* Mr. Bruce and some others are of opinion, that So- 
fala was the Ophir of the ancients, whither Solomon sent 
for gold and ftuver, with which to decorate the temple of 
Jerusalem. 

Both 
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Both the eastern and western coasts of thia 
W9tt continent abound witli ambergris, which 
form9 a considerable article of commerce with 
Ibc Europeans and other nations. The native^ 
of 8ofa]a and Mosanibiqne at first despised it, and 
considered it as ti.e excrescence of whales cast on 
fhcir coasts by the winds and waves j but no 
looner were they acquainted wi<h its real valnw, 
than they endeavoured to convert it tolhegrctalest 
advantage. The most preqious nnd valuable is 
that which is of nn ashe;i or grey colour. 

But the most valuable commodity, with which 
Ihfs part of the world abounds, is gol I dust, 
which in most places lics^williin five or six teet 
of the surface of the earth, and may be proc:ured 
Without that immense labour and danger, which 
necessarily attend operations for thn^ precious nie-r 
tal in the mines of India and Ameri).^. After 
the West coast of Africa was discovered, the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and other Europeans, exhi-r 
bited svich iparks of eagerness and cupidity in 
quest of gold, ^nd employed sqch a variety of 
ba«e and violent means, to procure and extort it 
from the simple apd unsuspecting patives, that 
they spreack ^n universal alarm and jealousy 
among them. And many of the Africans, ever 
since that time, have considered all Europeans as 
equally combkicd in depriving them of their just 
and unalienable right to a treasure, which, of it- 
self, is sufficient to procure the^n all that is. valu- 
able, curious, or useful, in every part of the world: 
Dor need we wonder at this prejudice, when we, 
recollect the conquests and exiensive settlements 
^ipch foreigners have made on the eastern and 
^'c»tern coasts^ or the violent and tyrannical mea- 
sures 
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sures by which they have always endeavoured t«- 
uiaintara those acquisitions. 

The continent ot' Africa is intersected by a 
great variety of considerable mountains. The 
Greater and Lesser Atlas were well known and 
celebrated by the ancients ; the former extendi 
more than a thousand leagues from east to west, 
from the coast of Mazra to the Atlantic ocean^ to 
which it gives name ; the latter stretcher along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, from the straits 
of Gibraltar to the city of Bona, on the same coast. 
Those most remarkable for their height are 
the mountains of the Moon, between Abyssinia 
and Ethiopia ; the Sierra I^eona, between Guinea 
and Negroland ; the mountains of Crystal, near 
the celebrated lake of Zaflan j apd Table moun- 
tain, at the Cape of Good Hope^ so denominated 
from its square tigure. 

The princi^jal rivers are the Senegal and 
Gambia, supposed, betore the discoveries of Mr. 
Park, to have been branches of the Niger, and 
which empty thrmselves into the Atlantic ocean f 
the Niger, till recently, believed to run west, . 
and to divide itself into the Senegal and Gam- 
bia, as just mentioned, but ascertaitved by Mr. 
Park to be a separate and distinct river, and to 
run cast, and conjectured by perhaps the first 
geographer of tlje present age*, to fall into a 
lake or' inland sea j f the Nile, of which the 

* Major Rennel. 

f We hope that Mr. Horneniann, who is now traviel- 
ling in the interior of this continent, at the expence of 
the African Association, will be able to ascertainy^unon^ 
other valuable discoveries, hovy far tiiis conjectural opi- 
Xiion of Major Rennel is just and correci^ 

source 



source %va^ "ivhoHy unknown till one at least was 
discovered by Mr. Bruce iii Abyssinia, though 
Mr. ilenucl, on the authority of Ptolemy, is of 
opinion, that a branch of this celebrated river 
hatii its rise near the mountains of the Moon. 

As the great rivers of Africa chiefly pervade low 
and level countries^ though occasiorially interrupt- 
ed by cataracts in hilly districts^ abounding in 
barren deserts, they are favourable to inland navi^ 
gation, were the genius of the. people turned for 
commerce. Africa is not populous in proportion 
to its extent. In the Great Desert, which ex- 
tends from west to east, behind Mount Atlas, and 
par^jel to fiarbary, and also in smaller deserts in 
the northern part of this Continent, there occurs a 
phenomenon peculiar to the country. This is 
the oases, or isolated fertile spots, which are inter- 
spersed through the sandy waste, like islands in 
the ocean, arc covered with beautiful and refresh- 
ing verdure, and abound with water, so much 
wanted in such arid tracts. This mosaic was 
compared by the ancients to a leopard*s skin. 

After this geographical account of the conti*- 
iient of Africa, we subjoin a sketch of its history j 
and iu connecting its modern with its ancient 
history, we shall observe, that Genseric, a war- 
like prince of the Vandah, had no sooner suc- 
ceeded his brother Gunderic in the king* * t\ 
doai of Galicia, than he was invited into ' * 
Africa by the rebellious Bonifacio. At- 
tracted by the advantageous offers of the count, 
but more perhaps by his own ambitious designs, 
he readily acceded to the proposal ; and having 
provided himself with a sufficient number of 
transports for conveying his troops over the 

Straits of Gibraltar, he landed an army of 

iwcnly- 
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twenty-four thousand men on the coasts of Bar- 
jbary. In the mean time Bonifacio^ whom ne* 
cessity and self-preservation had impelled to 
this measure, having been re-admitted into the 
favour of the imperial court, was much grieved 
at the Arrival of the Vandals, and endeavoured 
by the most splendid and gratifying promises to 
prevail with Genseric to return with bis troops 
into Spain. These proposals, however, were re* 
ceived by the Vandal chieftain with the utmost 
contempt and disdain ; and Bonifacio had the 
inortification to discern, that Genseric was reso* 
lutely bent to settle in Africa, and to lay thd 
foundation of a new kingdom, whence he mighf 
transport bis victorious troops into the heart of 
Italy. 

How long it was after Genseric's landing on 
the coast of Africa, that his rage and resentment 
were excited against the orthodox clergy, authors 
are not agreed; but, probably, not till he had 
A y. compelled the Romaos to cede and gua« 
.* ' rantee to him all his conquests by treaty, 
* The Arian heresy, which he introduced, 
and propagated with a furious and J'anatical 
zeal, involved the whole country in all the mise-* 
fies of a religious war. The orthodox clcigy 
were the greatest objects of his cruelty, not 
only on account of the vigorous defence they 
made against him, as an invader, a barbarian, a 
htfctic, and apostate, but because of their success 
in converting the Moors from paganism and idot 
Jatry. Many of the clergy were condemned to 
an e^^ile more dreadful than death, and aggra- 
vated witli every circumstance of horror and 
cruelty. The places appointed for their banish- 
iv.ept^ and for the scenes of tlieir suffering, were 
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loroe of the most barren and dreary deserts in 
Barbary. 

In the midst of these persecutions, an occur- 
rence happened, which suspended (he execution 
of Genseric*s cruel designs, during the remainder 
of his reign. Zeno, who was now raised to the 
imperial throne, had been compelled to conclude 
a peace with Genseric, and to renounce all claim 
to bis African conquests ; but knowing that the 
Vandal monarch had entered into an alliance 
with the warlike Odoacer, be thought proper^ by 
way oif precaution^ to send an en^bassy to Coi> 
firm the peace. .Genseric being now advanced 
in years, and desirous of leaving his son and 
succesW Hunerlc in quiet and peaceable pos- 
session of bis recently established kingdom, 
gladly embraced that opportunity of renewing 
and confirming his former treaties with Zepo. 
And the prudent and politic Severus, who had 
been appointed anibassador, on this occasion, by 
the imperial court, removed the aversion of Gen- 
Jciic to the orthodox Christians, and procured 
the release of many Romans who had been 
iepi prisoners in Africa. Genseric, however, 
*lid not long* observe the peace which he had 
concluded with the emperor j but being repulsed 
iii his attempts, he was extremely mortitied ^ -p^ 
and^cnraged at his defeat, and retired to ' * 
Carthage, where be died soon after. 
This mbnarch is represenied as a prince impe- 
Dctrable iii his views^ immeasurable in iim- 
l>«iion, and inhuman to all who opposed either, 
Nor was he less intrepid and immoveable, than 
«occcssful, in his designs : and in proof of this 

assertion, we need only ap])eal to the victories 
•ud conquests which he gained over the llomans, 

and 
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and to the disregard and contempt, with which 
he treated the menaces and complaints of the 
emperor Leo. ' 

He was succeeded by his eldest son Huneric, 
who not only inherited his fathtjr's ferocity and 
hatred towards the orthodox Christians, but ex- 
ceeded him in both 5 and during liIs short reign, 
of less than eight years, exercised greater cruel- 
ties against the African cliurch than his father had 
displayed in his despotism of sixty. 

Though Huneric left a son, whom he had by 

the princess Eudocia, (jrutamund, the grandson 

. j:^ of Genseric, in conformity to the will of 

4'ofi ' ^*^ grandfather, succeeded him in the 

^ ' kingdom. In the commencement of his 
reign, this prince treated the catholics with great 
cruelty; but when he had obtained quiet pos- 
session of the crown, he became affected wiih a 
sen^e of the many and dreadful calamities, which 
his uncle's furious and untimely zeal had brought 
npon them, and was, therefore, resolved etfcctu- 
ally to terminate the still raging persecution. 
He recalled those pious sufferers, who had out- 
lived the miseries and fatigues of their exile, and 
restored them to their churches and Iftocks, and 
to the free and unrestrained exercise of their reli- 
gious functions. In the midst, however, of these 
pious actions, died Gutamund, in the twelfth 
year of his reign. 

His brother Thrasamund, a prince of oppositer 
principles and temper, succeeded him in the 
kingdom. The persecution against the orthodox 
was renewed with great fury ; and an incredible 
number of the secular clergy were expelled the 
kingdom. One hundred and twenty bishops 
\fcj:e also banished into the island of Sardinia," 

who 
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^ho must unavoidably have perished through 
want and misery, had not Syramachus, who then 
filled St. Peter's chair, taken them under his care 
and protection, and, by the pnblic and charitable 
ctjntnbutions of Christians, added to bis own 
private assistance, secured to them a comfortable 
wainienance in their exile. Tbrasamund em- 
braced every opportunity of enlarging the do- 
minions, and reducing many of the Moorish 
princes under his subjection j and the re^t were 
either tributary to him, or firmly attached to his 
interest. Civil and intestine wars divided and 
>v(akened the strengili of the Ostrogoths and 
Viitigoths of Spain and Italy; and there was 
110 enemy, at that lime, caj)able of opposing and 
^Iftfcating bis designs. Afiev a reign of twenty;- 
6ix years, Thrasamund died at Carthage, the 
royal residence of his predecessorn, in the quiet 
ind peaceable possession ot his' kingdom. 

Hilderic, the grandson of Genseric, from 
^'hom an oath had been extorted by the late 
liirigi that he should make no alterations in the 
religion and government which he had a y. 
established, succeeded Thrasamund on ' * 
tl»e throne. But, notwithstanding the • 

sanctity and obligations of this oath, he had no 
sooner received the reins of government, than he 
annulled and repealed all the acts and edicts of 
I118 predecessors in favour of Arianism and sub- 
versive of orthodoxy, recalled all those who had 
been banitihed by Thrasamund, and restored to 
them their churchesi ti)eir functions, and former 
privileges. These measures of Hilderic excited 
the surprize and indignation of the Arians, who 
soon after appeared in open rebellion, at th«5 
{}ead of which was Gilimer, one of the princes 
Vol. XIII. K of 
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brother, with his own troops, wAs in thfc nwif* 
The onset was furious and dreadful on both sides. 
Belisarius dispatched one of his bravest captains* 
with a numerous body of soldiers, across a river 
which divided the two ^rmies : this officer was 
twice repulsed by the enemy, and compelled to 
retreat ; but returning to the attack the third 
time, with the prelorian standard, and a greater 
number of men, a . dreadful carnage of the ene- 
my ensued : Teason, with eight hundred of bis 
best troops, was slain In the battle, and the rest 
of the Vandaiic army betook themselves to flighr» 
The Romans having lost only fifty men, Belisarius 
marched with his forces to the enemy's camp» 
and Gilimer> in the utmost consternation and 
dismay, mounted his horse, and, attended only by 
a few soldiers, took the road towards Numidia. 
The disgraceful flight of their leader occasioned 
such a panic and conf»sion among the troops, 
that tl *^y abandoned their camp to the Romans, 
who seized all the wealth and riches it contained, 
pui t :e men to death, and reduced the women to 
slavery. Ihis defeat entirely subverted and de- 
stroyed tlie Vandal power in Africa, and the 
Ron]an9 found themselves once more possessed 
of that rich and desirable country. 

Be; isarius pursued the fugitive king, who had 
sought refuge among tlie Moors, on the Pappuan 
mountain where he was besieged by one of* the 
Roman officers j and being destitute of the ne- 
cessaries of life, and in the utmost distress, was 
finally constrained to surrender himself a pri* 
soner. When the unhappy Gilimer, arrayed in 
royal robes> was introduced to Justinian at Con« 
stantinople, he was bound with chains of gold, 
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ihe trars flowed from his eyes^ and Lis bosom 
heaved with unutterable' woe. His voice was 
interrupted by groans and «igbs, and he could 
only pronounce in broken and irregular accents* 
l^afiiiy ofvamlies, all is vanity ! Having at length 
recovered himself, he begged in a plaintive and 
svibmiftsive manner, that the emperor would spare 
his life. This was readily granted^ and an ample 
estate also given him for his subsistence $ but he 
did not long enjoy the beneficence of Justi- . j^ 
uian ; as he died of grief, in the fifth year .' * 
uf his unhappy reign, and the first after his 
captivity. - 

Thus was Africa again reduced to the obedi« 
dice of the Greek emperors, who appointed 
generals or praefects, to retain it in subjection. 
The VandaU and Moors, however, were not so 
fulirely destroyed or subjugated, but they were 
icady to untie their forces against the Greeks, 
whenever a favourable opportunity of succeed- 
ing should present itself. These discontents and 
designs probably encouraged the plundering 
Arabs and Saraceuir, who had already invaded 
and conquered Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, to 
carry their arms into the countries of the west. 
Certain it is, that the conquest of Africa, j. y% 
t'O.n the Nile to the Atlantic ocean, was _\- * 
Jirst attempted by the caliph Othman. ' • 
The prsfect Gregory being defeated and slain tl^ 
hattle, that fruitful country became the possession 
ot the Arabs or Saracens, whose conquests, on^ 
that continent, * were extended far beyond the 
limits which bounded the Ruman empire. 

lliis irruption of the *Arabs produced a consi- 
derable change in the African governments, and 
«»ptcially «nuong tho^e who had not been reduced 

K 3 vnd«r 
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under the power of the Romans and Vandals, 
who knew no subjection to any common sove- 
reign, and could ill endure the tyranny and aa- 
thority of the Arabian sheicks. The prudence 
of Akbah had proposed to found an Arabiafn 
colony in the heart of Africa ; a citadel that 
might curb the levity of the barbarians, a place 
of refuge to secure against the accidents of war, 
the wealth and the fnmilies nf the Saracens. With 
this view, and under the modest title of the sta- 
tion of a caravan, be planted the eoiony ciiUecJ 
Cairoan*.'* 

Obeid-uUah, the founder of the Fat'^mite dy^ 
nasty, made Cairoan the place of his residence, 
and the capital. of his dominion*;, whilst he laid 
the foundations of a greater and more optil(;nt 
city in its neighbourhood, which he denominat- 
ed Mel edie, from a surname which he had as- 
sumed to himself. He died in the twenty fourth 
year of his reign, the sixty-third of his age, and 
in the three hundred and twenty-second of liie 
Hegira. 

Obeid-ullah was succeeded by his son Abu-'I- 
Cassim, of whom nothing mure is recorded wor- 
thy of notice, than that a strong and p()werful 
factioir harin^ been raised against him, he was 
under the necessity of fortifying himself in the 
castle of Mehedie. The insurgents, however, 
reduced Cairoan, Tunis, and several other for- 
tresses, and having defeated a considcrabl.e body 
of troqps, which the caliph had raised and sent 
to impede their progress, they marched directly 
to the castle in which Abu-'l-Cassini was in- 
trenched, whom they closely besieged for seven 
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month?. The caliph was reduced to such dis- 
tress, through want of provisions, that he would 
soon have been compelled to surrender to the 
besiegers, had not death terminated his * y. 
iin'it'ty and. his reign. He was succeeded * * 
by his martial son Ishmael, who assumed ^ * 
to himself the title or surname of Al Mansur, and 
soon after his accession to the throne, revenged 
the affront otFcrcd to his father by his disafFccted 
and rebcMious subjects. 

Al Mitnsur for several months concealed Ms 
fatlier's death, whilst, in the mean time, he made 
proper and necessary preparations for attacking 
the insurgents with a force sufficient for ensuring 
success, and thereby at once terminating the i\;- 
volt. Ke obliged the rebels to raise the siege of 
Mirhedi, which he entered in triumph 3 and hav- 
ing obtained two signal victories, he compelled 
ihem to retire into the stcong fortress of Cutama, 
where he closely besieged them. Yezid, who 
>*iis at the head of the revolt, defended the place 
a long time with great vigour and braver}', but 
perceiving his efforts in vain, and that the gar- 
rison would be obliged to ccipitolate, he privately 
withdrew from the fortress. Al Mansur finding; 
the principal victim of his resentnit-nt escaped, 
immediately dispatched a number of forces in 
pursuit of him, whom they took after a vigorous 
and desperate resistance, in which he received 
several wounds that occasioned his death a few 
days after. With an useless refinenocnt of cruel- 
ty, Al Mans&r caused the body of Yezid ^ -p. 
,to btf* flayed, and his skin to' be stuffed ^'^' 
and exposed to the public view ; and hav- ^ * 
ing enterec^ his capital in triumph a second time, 
he cominatided that Yesid's deaths and the total 
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suppression of the rebellion , shonld be procbinl'* 
ed throughout his dominions. Extolled for bis 
courage and eloquence^ Al Mansur died in Me^ 
bedie, in the three hundred and forty-first year 
of the Hegira, after a short reign of seven years 
and sixteen days. 

Abu ZamcDim Moed, his son, who assumed 
the title and surname of Al Moezz» succeeded 
Al Mansiir. The conquest of Egypt, which he 
had always in view after the commencement of 
his reign, though all his predecessors had tailed 
in the enterprise, be did not begin to execute till 
the three hundred and fifty •^eighth year of tiie 
Hegira, when he committed the mana>^ement of 
the expediiion to his faithful and experienced ge- 
neral Jaafar. I'his undertaking did not divert 
Al Moezz from an attention io his other con- 
quests ; and he was at Tripoli, when he received 
the agreeable, and, perhaps, the unexpected infor- 
mation, that his general had made himself master 
qf Alexandria. He immediately embarked fur 
that city, and committed the government of his 
other dominions in Africa to the care and sup^r- 
inteudance of an apfM'oved and favourite officer. 
He landed at Alexandria, amidst the loud and 
repeated acclamations of the people, and founded 
a UCW Egyptian dynasty, which was to terminate 
and supersede that of Cairoan, after it had con- 
tinued sixty-five years. 

Civilized Africa afterwards became subject to 
the Arabs, the offspring of those plunderers who 
had formerly subdued the greater part of that 
j^ continent. Bat upon the decline of the 
'^* • Arabic power, three of the tribes of Afri-r 
^^^' cans, which bad accompanied the Arab» 
in their conyicst of tliat country, seized the reins^ 
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t( government, and established themselves in 
Biledulgerid, Libya, and Barbary. After the 
caliphs had transferred their power and title to 
Kgypt, the glory and unity of the empire gra-> 
dually and entirely vanished. From Egypt to 
the Straits of Gibraltar, the country harassed by 
intestine war, among the petty and independent 
princes who occupied it, and by the destructive 
attacks * of the Spaniards and other JBuropean 
powers, has at length become the domain and tha 
retreat of a horde of pirates and robbers, which 
political jealousy prevents froQi being extirpated. 



CHAP. IL 
Qf the African Islands^ 

WE shall now give d brief history of the in^ 
sular appendages of the African contioent^ 
some of which are supposed to have been the 
Happy Islands of antiquitv, though for man/ 
ages their situation was unknown lo the rest of 
the world. Tiie same barbarismi which extend- 
ed itself over the continent, spread its baneful 
effects on every side, and brooding incumbent 
on the relics and powers of genius, enervated the 
arm of industry, furled the sail of commerce, and 
left the nations destitute and ignorant of the arts 
and of each other. 

Babelmandbl. Commencing our narrative 
with the islands in the Indian Ocean^ we begin 
with fiabelmandel, which gives name to the 
straits at the entrance of the Red Sea> and is 
(itiiptcd between the Arabian and Abyssinian 
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coasts^ in 13 degrees of north latitude, and in 43 
degrees 33 minutes of east longitude. The £tbio< 
pians aoil Arabians formerly carrifd on inces* 
sant wars for the possession of this important 
island, which commands the passage into the 
South Sea, and preserves a communication with 
the ocean : but the Turlyt being now roasters of 
both coasts, and the commodities of India being 
no longer carried through thai passage, it is nearly 
deserted. The circumference of this island is 
not more than five miles 3 and it produces nei-* 
ther fruits, grain, nor herbage. 

Babbaba* Opposite to the kingdom of Adel 
is the island Barbara, the inhabitants of which 
are negroes, who 9re industrious in trade, and 
employ themselves in the breeding of cattle, for 
which the soil affords excellent pasturage. la 
general, all the inhabitants of the islands and 
coasts of the Red Sea, carry on a considerable 
commerce with the natives of Arabia 5 but the 
rich trade in drugs, predous stones, ambergris, 
and musk, has been greatly diminished since the 
D'^tch established so powerful a commercial em-^ 
pire in the East Indies. 

ZocoTBA. The island of Zocotra, or So- 
cotra, is situated in the Eastern Ocean, in 13 
degrees of north latitude j thirty leagues from 
C^pe Guarda-fui 5 and is about eighty miles 
in length and fifty-four in breadth. Though 
the climate is excessively hot, the island is 
populous, and the soil yields most ot the fruits 
and plants common to tropical situations, with 
consiterable quantities of frankincense, gum 
trag tanth, djKes, rice, ' and remarkably fine 
aloe? which articles are principally exported 
la Goa, and other parts of the East Indies. 

U'hc 
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Tl'.e islaud likewise abounds with caitle; and 
there are two good harbours^ in which ships 
may ride with the greatest safety. The in* 
habiLmts on the coaitt are negroes of large sta- 
ture, with disagreeable aspects and wooljy hair: 
but those who live in the interior parts of th^ 
island, aud probably the Aborigines, are mnch 
more handsome, and their features nearly re- 
semble those of Europeans. The island, how- 
ever, is in subjection to the Arabs, who occupy 
the best and most fruitful situations. The dres# 
of these islanders consists of a stuff made of 
gcal*8 hair, formed iuto long gowns, which are 
iiastcned round the waist with a sash : they have 
also n sort of long cloaks, which are thrpwa 
across ihe shoulders, and wrapped round the 
^vhole body. They subsist on the ^esh an4 
milk of their cattle, with dates« rioe^ and herbs* 
The Zocotrans are in general pagans^ and wor* 
^hip the sun and moon ; hut the Arabs, who 
arc the governing bo4>', are Mahometans. 
Tiiough inhabiting an island^ and trading with 
ihfi cooiinent, th«y arc. es^lremely ignorant of 
iiavigulion, and have no other vessels than flat- 
botiomed boats, with which, however, they are 
able to keep the sea, even in great storms. 'Ca- 
l^ui.sia, which is the only city in the island, is the 
rc5idt*iice of a prince who is said to be tributarjr 
to the Ottoman Portt; ; but since Europeans have 
tensed to toiich nt Zocotra, we have had little 
^ntorniation of the civil or political customs of tbo 
inhabitants. 

St. Mauy. The island of St. Mary is situ* 
a^ed between the sixteenth and seventeenth de«. 
grrrs of south latitude, opposite to the mouth 
^ilitt river Mananghani,. and about twoleaguet 
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distant from the shore. It is about eigbtee^i 
leagues from north to south, and three from 
cast to west. On every part of the coast are 
found large quantities cf white coral, and a 
great variety of shells of the most beautiful 
forms and colours. The whole island is divid-^ 
ed by rivers, brooks, and running springs, which 
give jffertility to the soil, and add to the beauty 
of the scenery. In every part are plantations of 
rice, millet, yams, fruit, and vegetables, of which 
two crops are annually produced. The sugar- 
cane grows spontaneously ; and the tobacco plant 
is equal to that of America, These islanders emr 
ploy themselves in the cultivation of rice, yams^ 
pease, and beans, which form their principal sqb-? 
fiistence. 

Bourbon. The island of Bourbon, which is 
situated in 21 degrees of south latitude, and 
54 of east longitude from London, and about 
eighty leagues to the eastward of Madagascar, 
is of an oval form, and ninety miles in circurpT 
ference. This island is beautifully diversified 
with hills and vallies, forests and pasturage, 
and refreshed with a number of delightful 
springs and rivulets. Though the climate is 
intensely hot, it is esteepaed salubrious, and 
the air is cooled by the breezes which blow 
every morning and evening. Bourbon abounds 
in fruit, herbs, and cattle; it produces excel- 
lent tobacco 5 and a great variety of plants, 
roots, and spioes grow spontaneously. Many 
of the trees yield odoriferous gums j while the, 
rivers are well stocked with fish, the coast with 
land 'and sea turtles, and every part of the 
island with neat-cattle, hogs, goats, and various 
I;>ieaUtifttl birds. Ambcf^rls, corgi, and • the 
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most curious shells, are found on the sea shore. 
On the north and south sides are maay good 
roads for ships 3 but there is scarcely aliarbocir. 
in which vessels can ride secure against' thoso 
drcadiul hurricanes which frequently iiappen 
during the monsoons. Indeed, the coast ig 
environed with blind rocks, which rendei^ na« 
vigation at aH. seiisons dangerous ^ and on the 
southern extremity is a volcano, wiucb cooti-^ 
nually emits flafne, smoke, and siilphur^ ao« 
companied with a hideous and tremendous ncase* 
This island was discovered by the PortnguesQ 
in ]5-^5, who stocked it with hogs and goatSi and 
then deserted it. In J 6 13 an English com* 
mander, named Castleton, having landed on it, 
was charnied with its beauty and fertility, 8n4 
bestowed upon it the appellation of the English 
Forest.' The £nglish East India Corapanj, how« 
ever, having never colonized this island, the 
^'rcnch took possession of it in l654, and named 
it (he Isle of iiourbou -, but a fe^ people of that 
"alien, with several negroes, wdre all that were 
left upon it ; who having resided there upwards 
of two years, were brought away by an English 
vp^sel, together with a large cargo of toba.xo> 
ambergris, and coral, which they had cultivated 
and collected during their stay on the island : 
a«dit was not till 1(J72, wheh the French were. 
compelled to abandon Madagascar, that they 
(established a permanent colony on the island^ 
where they have now three pretty considerable 
pQris : St. Paul j St. Denis, the. residence of 
the governor j and St. Susanna ; at one of which 
ibeir East India ships usually touched for re- 
freshment, 
Mauritius. On the east of Bourbon is si* 
Voj.. XIII. L mated 
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ttiated tbe island of Mauritius, or (he Isle of 
Fcaoce, whicbr is in 20 degrees of south latitude^ 
and 5S'Cf east longitude, and di.^ant a hundred! 
leagues from Madagascar. The patch, who firs^ 
discqvered it in 1598^ ga^e it tbe appellation of 
Mauritius, in iionour of Prince Maurice, who 
was at that time their stadtholder. It is of aa 
oval form, being about 50 leagues in circumfer- 
enoe ) and there is a safe and secure harbour, suf- 
ficiently d(sep and capacious fc^ containing fifty 
large ships. Tbe clknate is reckoned healthy and 
pleasant; and the tnountains, some of v/hich are 
Tery lofty, produce the ^nest ebony in thp world, 
and various other trees of great value. A num* 
Ixrof rivulets descend from the hills, that are 
plentifully stocked with fish, and render the soil 
surprisingly fertile, which produces sugar-canes, 
tobacco, rice, and various fruits, and am^rds pas- 
turage for great numbers of cattle. 

When the Dutch iirst took possession of Mau- 
ritius, they fopnd it destitute of inhabitants, and 
even of animals, except deer and goals ; but witb 
their usual industry, they rendered it fertile and 
productive, and the island soon abounded with 
cattle of almost every description. They resigned 
it, however, in 1712, into thp hands of the 
French, in whose possession it has since conti- 
nued, being the centre of their oriental force aud 
commerce. 

Madagascar. We come now to Mada- 
gascar, which is reckoned by geographers, to 
be not only tbe largest island of Africa, but of 
tbe world, unless New Holland should be 
tbought to fall under the description of an 
island. Different nations have given it difierent 
appellations ; the natives cal) it Madacasc ; tbe 
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Portuguese, St, Laurence; the French^ TW* 
Dauphin ; and the Nubians, Persians, and* Ara^ 
biaiis, Serandib. It is situated between the 
twelfth and twtnty-siklh degrees of south lati- 
tude, and between ibe- forty-ifourth and fifty- 
first degrees of east longitude from London, and 
about forty leagues from the continent of African 
Its length from north to south is nearly one thou* 
sand miles ; and its breadth, at a medium, two 
hundred and fifty miles. Between this island 
and the continent, the sea forms a channel or 
passage, through whieb European vessels com- 
monly sail in their voyage tb and from India. 

Thegenerai appearance of the country is plea- 
sant, fertile, and invititig; it is environed by 
lofty mountains, land diversified by numerous 
mounts and fruitful plains. The productions 
am sugar, honey, vegetables, titles, fruit-trees, 
valuable gums, spites, corui cattle in great abun^ 
dance and variety, wild dnd tame fowls, precious 
stones, iron, silt'er, copper, tin and steel. The 
pasturage for cattle is excellent, the forests Are 
ever green, and the rivers, some of which are verr 
considerable^ are pleiitifully stocked with fish. lo 
tbrse local advantages we may also add, that the 
air is esteemed temperate and salubrious. 

The natives are commonly tall, wfell^pfo* 
portioned i and of an olive complexion, which 
inclines to black. Unlike the negroes of Guinea^ 
their hair Is not woolly, though black and curl^ 
hg'y their noses are stnalli but regular; ^nd 
their lips are of moderate thickness* The gc»- 
neral dress consists of a short piece of cotton 
cloth or silk, wrapped round their waists, which 
they call a lamber ; but persons of rank of both 
st!t<is, in addition to this, adorn their wriscs with 
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iriugt of the most valuable metal, and wiib which 
they a]«o braid their hair. The women wear 
kipbers or robes, which reach to their feet, and 
are covered with a garment resembling a strait 
shift This covering is 'Commonly made of cot- 
ton, .dyed of a dark colour, and trimmed with 
))ead8, which are fancifully arranged/ 

Polygamy is practised throughout the island, 
find every man enjoys a plurality of wives, ac- 
cording to the extent of his fortune. - The most 
accurate and best^intormed writers, however, 
affirm, that the females are exemplary in their 
conjugal obedience, their ami8bler.<»s of dispo^ 
sition, ^nd agreeablepess of deportment; and the 
inhabitants, in general, ak% considered as possess- 
ingmany virtues, which perhaps are not shaded 
by greater and more numerous vices, than those 
which are commonly practiced in inore refined and 
civilized countries. The salutation of a superior 
which is esteemed most respectful, and is gene* 
rally u$ed by tho^e who address the prince, is to 
lick bis feet ; and this abject mode of submission 
is also practised by the wives, when their hus- 
hiitidA return from tbe wars, or after a long ab- 
sence. The art of coinage is utterly uii known 
among this people ; and gold and silver are only' 
made use of in ornamenting the person, or in ex- 
change, for other commodities. Their principal 
riches and resource consist in the number and va- 
] lie; of their cattle. 

Tht: sovereigns of Madagascar affect a great 
.deal at pomp and parade. They exercise an unci.n- 
troul<>djpower over the lives and fortunes of their 
i^abjv.cts, to whom they give audience, sitting- 
cro^^ykgged on a mat. Gieat ntfmbcrs of noble- 
g&ea ^d slaves continually attend them 3. and 
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tKcy have a variety, of palaces, which, though far 
eKeeding the huts and habitations of the rest of 
the people, consist only of boards formed by the 
hatchet, and raised to the height of eight or ten 
ieet. 

These princes keep no regular •r standing 
army, but when an emergency demands it, em« 
ploy vassals for the purpose. Their manner cf 
waging war is by surprise and ambuscade $ and 
when an advantageous opportunity offers, tliey 
assemble privately, and attack the enemy una- 
wares, and before he can be made acquainted 
with their di'sign. They employ spies to discover, 
and make ktiown tn them, the state and conditic n 
of the foe.' During the war, they frequently 
change their residence, and tlieir cattle are driven 
to the highest mountains and the most inacces- 
sible situations. Parties of thirty or forty m( n 
are dispatched to plunder and destroy the lesser 
villages, and to make, captives of the inhabitatit^. 
These noaraudera, in case of necessity, are gene* 
rally provided with billets written in A4*abic cha- 
racters, which they firmly believe will dispel th^ 
strength and courage of their enemies, and occa- 
sion theii- defeat. Having taken and burned tie 
town, they make the women and children prison* 
ers, and drive the cattle away, lliis last tran- 
saction closes the' contest, unless the vanquish c 4 
can obtain assistance and make reprisals. Tie 
only arms qfiade use of are lances and. hatchetF^ 
vrith a few firelocks, purchased from the Eijtro* 
peans. 

Though letters faav6 never been introduced 
into this country, the laws of Madagascar, which 
are traditional, and handed down from father i^ 
ioo, are foiinded in equity^ and enforced without 
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partiality or indulgence. iHinisbments for ca^ 
|)ital offences are ftw, and indedd seldom neces^ 
sary ; but iines, which are paid in catties^ are fre-^ 
i^uent, tand levied dn the slightest and most tri- 
vial occasions. Theft is punished bjr a fine, fi^r 
times the valde of fhat which is stolen ; biii if 
• the offender cannot restore cattle to such an 
amount, he muftt beconje the property of the in-* 
jured person, or forfeit his life. Adultery with 
the wife of a superior must be expiated by a 
forfeiture of thirty head of catde, besides beads 
and other articles ; but with the wife of an eqiiaij 
by a fine of only twenty. ' An assault is punished 
by a fine of fifteen head of cattlci 

The religion of these islanders is paganism^ 
and consists of a gross and idolatrous supersti- 
tion. They acknowledge, however, the exist- 
ence arid superintendence of a Supreme Beingi 
whorti they call Deaan Unghdrray, and which 
^ signifies " Tbfc Lord above j" but they main* 

tain tiiat there are four other subordinate lords^ 
each of whom presides over that part of the world 
to which he is appointed. These latter are con* 
sidercd as the im mediate „ servants of the great 
God ; and as mediators between him and man ^ 
and, therefore, to them they address all their sup- 
plications and prayers, and perforin their religious 
sacrifices. It is worthy of observation, that 
among these ignorant and superstitious people 
there eidsts s6me faint knowledge of the creation 
and f^ll of maa ; the death of Abel ; the Deloge ^ 
the preservation of Noah and his family ; luid 
some other circamstances of a similar natiire. 

Circumoision is performed in this island, but 
In a different xnanoer from that of the Jews and 
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Mahometans. The ceremony, is preceded by 
mirth, drinking, and feasting : after which an ox 
or baU is presented for each child, and fastened 
to the groundi ready for immolation. The father, 
or nearest connexion, then takes the 'child in hin 
arms towards the anirnal to be sacrificed, and 
putting its right hand on the bull's right born, ex* 
claims— •** Let the grace of God above, the lorda 
of the four qaart(;rs of the world, and the guar* 
dian spirits, prosper and protect this child, and 
cause him to becomi; -mighty ) let him equal this 
bull in strength, an.d overcome all his enemies/*^ 
Having thus sp<3ken, the circumciser performs 
his oiYice } after which tlie child is delivered to 
its mother, or nearest kin, and a feast concludes 
the cfTemony. 

It i«i evident, from every circumstance of the^ 
f^vf reiigious rites which t!ie inhabitants of Ma- 
dagascar jxjrform; ti^at they believe in a future 
«taie of existence. The memory of their forefa- 
thers is cherished by them with the greatest ve» 
tieration ; and, in their funeral solemnities, they 
exhibit marks of a decent and becoming solem* 
nity. Every family has a place appropriated as a 
depository for its dead, which is enclosed by a 
Itind of palisadoes, and is never entered without 
sacrificing an ox or a cow to the manes of the 
dsfunct. When any person is to' be interred, 
the principal or chief of- the femily approaches 
the entrance of the cemetery ; and calling aloud 
on all the dead deposited there, informs them 
that such a person is coming to repose atnong 
them, and requests they will own him as a friend 
sad relative. This being performed, the gates 
<^ the burying- groand are opened, and ibt 
corpse is deposited io the earth. Duribg the 
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latter part of this ceremony, the people without 
are busieci in killing and dividing the cattle; 
which the surviving friends and relations of the 
deceased had provided* for their entertainment. 
No particular dress is made use of in mourning 
for the dead ; but on such melancholy occasions 
they shave the head. 

In this island are umosses, or magicians, who 
pretend to penetrate and understand The most se- 
cret powers of nature, and, as may be required, 
to procure the assistance of supernatural beings; 
and who make a kind of talismanic composition, 
^hich is carried at the hrad of the army to ensure 
victor)' and' success. These impostors have ob- 
tained such credit and reputation among the peo* 
pie, by their pretended power and incantation, 
Ihat implicit obedience is paid to their injunctions ; 
Dnd no act of importance is undertaken without 
first consulting their opinion. And though events 
do not always correspoiid to their predictions, 
they are never at a loss to iind some plausible and 
satisfactory reason to account for their failure } atid 
as their conjectures will sometimes necessarily be 
just and right, a very few instances of this kind 
serve to ensure their future and permanent repu- 
tation. In sacred and religious acts and ceremc^- 
nies, however, these magicians never interfere j 
and indeed, every individual considers himself at 
liberty to adopt or reject the general forms of 
religion, according to his own disposition and- 
fancy. 

Madagascar was first discovered by the Por- 
tuguese, in 1506, but they never attempted to 
colonite it. In 1 64 1, the French usurped the 
possession of this islands and erected a fort in an 
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a()v.intageous situation, which they denominated 
Fort Dauphin ; but the natives having conceived 
a violent aversion towards their new neighbours, 
and being provoked by their tyrannical and arbi- 
trary proceedings, expelled them soon after j 
and since that period no European nation has ever 
attennpted a similar establishment. 

CoMORA Isles. Between the northern point 
of Madagtiscar and the coast of Africa are si- 
tuated theComora Is^es^ which are placed be« 
tween 41 and 46 degrees of east longitude, and 
10 and 14 degrees ojf sbuth latitude Their num^ 
ber is five: Johanna, Comora, Mayotta, Mo* 
failla, and Angazeja. Of these, Jolianna, the 
principal, is about thirty miles long and fifteen 
broad, and abounds witn all kinds of provision* 
and tropical fruits. - At this island the East In- 
dia ships usually touch for refreshhients, and 
meet with an hospitality and kindness from the 
natives seldom ei^perienced on the continent of 
Africa. They are negroes, profess the Mahome- 
tan religion, and are remarkable for their affa^* 
bility and politeness, especially towards the Eng- 
lish, for whom they express a particular friend- 
sl^ip, on account of the as^istanre rendered thea.' 
in their wars with tiie natives of the neighbour 
ing islands, and the confidteiree they repose i? 
their disintere^ited views of visiting them. Mo^ 
of the inhabitants arc tall, robust, and well pro 
portioned j t}^>ey have piercing eyes, long anv 
dark hair, and their complexions are between a » 
olive and black colour. They are^ in general 
a plain, simple, inoffensive people, devoid of ^?ir 
bition, and entirely ignorant of the arts of war. 

The commonalty wear coarse wrappers roun !. 
their loins, and scull caps j bat the more elevatt.l 
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J-aak have ^ide-sleeved shirts, which hang db\Vti 
ovef a pair of drawers, and waistcoats acconi* 
tnodated to the season. Persons of consequeiu e 
may also be disiiniruished by the nails ot' their 
fingers and toes, which are suffered to grow to :vn 
inimoderate length, and are tinged with a juice 
of a yellowish red colour, extracted froni a shrub 
that grows viq the marshy parts of the island. 
They have sashes that encircle their waist, and 
in which they usually carry large knives or ponn 
ards ; but only persons of superior rank wear 
turbans; The women adorn themselves willi 
rings and bracelets of different tnetals 5 and they 
dilate the lobes of their ears to a great extent, by 
means of these weighty and favourite ornft* 
nients^ which is €ir)n$idered as a matk'of extraoF-^ 
dinary beauty 1 For physical 'reasdnsi rather 
than from the heat ot the dimate, .children of 
both S'-j^es are accustomed ttf f|o naked, till they 
be seven- or eight years of age} as thcfy suppose 
that the free access of air to every part of the body 
is conducive to health, strength, and growth ; and 
that it prevents those deformides, which clothes 
are apt to occasion « 

Ihe island produces ricei ytittis, potatoes^ 
tamarinds, oranges, lemons, pine-apples, cocoa- 
nutSj honey, black cattle, and goats. 1 he wo* 
meii, in general, are employed in husband ry; 
and other laborious occupations 5 whilst the nicii 
enjoy ease, and indulge themselves in idleness 
and luxury* Their usual food is ricCj roots, flesbj 
milk and ftuits. The Arabic language, incor- 
poiated with the ^anguebar tongue, is in gene^ 
rai use. The town of Johanna cotisiats of about 
two hundred houses and huts, the former of 
which are built with stooe, and are the property 

of 
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of the king and principal inhabitants \ but the 
latter are constructed of reeds fastened together, 
covered with a mixture of clay and cow-dung, 
and thatched with cocoa leaves. 

The government of this island is entirely mo- 
narchical the origin of which is ascribed to a 
Moorish merchant, who, flying for murdt.r, from 
Mosambique, |>ut to sea in an open boat, and 
accidentally reached Johanna. Being favour* 
ably received, apd joined soon after by some of 
his countrymen, he formed the resolution of en- 
deavouring to raise bimsdf to the sovereignly, 
which, without violence or usurpation, and 
merely by means of superior abilities and ad- 
dress, was speedily effected. His knowledge was 
highly useful to the ignorant natives, and ren- 
dered him greatly respected j and having secured 
the favour of the majority of ti e people, and 
established himself pn the throne by their united 
and voluntary con^uirence, he found means tc» 
overcome all opposition. After a long and happy 
reign, he left the kingdom to his son, in whose 
tamily it has since remained. 

When any European ship arrives at the inland, 
the king usually goes on board 5 as no trade can 
be opened with the people till the royal license 
be obtained; for procuring which they generally 
give a little gunpowder, a few musquets, or any 
other European coaimoditiea of small value, which 
the sovereign may fancy. 

With respect to the other Comora isles, we are 
not so well acquainted with their productions, and 
of the manners and customs of the inhabitants ^ 
but they are generally represented as more in- 
hospitable than those described, and as extremely 
averse to any intercourse with foreign nations. 

Leaving 
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Leaving the oriental regions, we double tl^e 
Cape of Good liope, -which presents us with 
a view of the Atlantic Ocean, from who.se 
immense bosom rise a considerable number of 
Islands. 

St. Hblena is situated in six degrees four mi- 
nutes we^t longitude, and sixteen degrees south 
latitude, being one thousand two hundred miles 
west of the continent of Africa, and one thou- 
sand eight hundred east of South Anierica. 
The island is a rock about twenty-one miles in 
circumference, very high and very steep, and only 
accessible at the landing place, in a small valley 
at the east side of it, which is defended by but- 
teries of guns planted level with the , water ; and 
as the waves are perpetually dashing on the 
shore, it is generally difficult landing even here. 
There is no other anchorage about the island, 
but at Chapel Valley Bay ; and as the wind al- 
ways blows from the south-east, if a ship over- 
shoots the island ever so little, she cannot recover 
it again. 

The English plantations here afford potatoes 
and yams, with figs, plantains, balianns, grapc^s, 
kidney-beans, and Indian-corn ; of ihc last, how- 
ever, most part is devoured by rats, which har- 
bour in the racks, and cannot be destroyed ; so 
that the flour they use is almost wholly im- 
ported from England 3 and in times of scarcity 
they generally eat yams and potatoes instead of 
bread. Though the island appears on every side 
a h|ird barren rock, yet it is agreeably diversified 
with hills and plains> adorned with plantations 
of fruit trees and garden herbs. They have great 
plenty oif hogs, bullocks, poultry, ducks, geese, 
and turkies^ with which they supply the sailors $ 

taking 
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taking- in exchange, shirts, drawers, or any light 
clothes, pieces of calico, silks, muslin, arrack,* su- 
gWf and other Indian and European commodities. 

St. Helena is said to have been lirst discovered 
by the Portuguese on the festival of the empress, 
Helena, mother of the emperor Constantine the 
great, whose name it still bears. It does not ap- 
pear that the Portuguese ever planted a colony 
kere : and the English East India company took 
possession of it in 16OO, and held it withoat in- 
tennption till the year 1673, when the Dutch took 
it by surprize. However, the English, under tha 
command of captain Munden, recovered it again 
within the space of a year, and at the same time 
took three Dutch East Indid ships that lay in the 
road. There are about two hundred families in 
the island, roost of them descended from English 
parents. The East India ships take in water and 
fresh provisions here in their way home; but the 
island is so small, and the wind so much against 
them outward-bound, that they then very seldom 
reach it. 

The company's affairs are here managed by a 
governor, deputy-governor, and store-keeper, 
who have standing salaries allowed by the com* 
pany, besides a public table well furnished, ta 
which all commanders, masters of ships,' and priu- 
cipal passengers, hive a general invitation. 

Ascension. Passing St. Helena we come to 
tbc island of Ascension, which is situated in eight 
degrees of south latitude, and seventeen degrees 
twenty minutes of west longitude, from London. 
The Portuguese discovered it on Ascension-day, in 
the year 3508, and from this circumstance the 
island received its appellation. It is about ten 
leagues in circumference i nnd in general is sandy, 
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dry, and bnrrcn, and entirely 'wUhdut water. I( 
produces, however, a little wood, some fruits, 
roots, or herbage ; and being furnished with a saft^ 
and com modioli s harbour, is frequented "by such 
East India ships as have missed St. Ht^len^i, and 
which repair hither for refreshment^; Within 
land are several species of birds, and some goats, 
whose flesh is not inferior to mutton for sweet- 
nehs and delicacy; but the vast number of turtles, 
wliich the coast affords, principally induce raarir 
ners to touch at this place. In. the crevice of a 
rock is a spot denominated the post-office, where 
ships le.ive letters corked up in a bottle, which is 
broken by the next comer, and others placed in 
their stead. On account of its want of water, 
this islnnd has never been colonized. 

St. Matthew, The' island of St.. Matthew 
is situated in one degree forty minutes of South 
Jatittuie, and in nine degrees twelve minutes of 
west longitude, from London, and nearly one 
hi^ndred leagues to the north-east of Asctnsion. 
It is about eight leagues in circumference, and 
veiV barren, but watered by a river of clear and 
fresn water, which divides itself into several 
streahis. This island was also erst discovered by 
the Portuguese, who, after settling a colony on it, 
and maintaining the possession for several years, 
at lengih abapdoned it, since which it ban never 
been thought worth the attention of any nation. 

Annobon. The island of Anabpa is situated 
in two degrees of south latitude, two hundred 
miles to the west of 'Congo, and is about thirty 
miles in circumference. It was discovered Ja- 
ntiary 1, J 57 1, and its name imports a. happy 
year. In this island are two high mountains, 
the tops of which being constantly covered with 

. . clouds. 
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douds, occasion frequent tian, it aboundfi with 
Indian cora» rice, oranges, citrons,. lemons, axsoa-* 
nuts, and other fruits common to tropical cli* 
matrji. 71iere are also great plenty of oxen, hog<{| 
sheep, goats, pigeons* and poultry ; and the rivertf 
are well stuckt^ with. fiab. The cliniare is 
wiiole^ome, and the air clear at)d serene, during 
the greatest part of the year, I'hc dwellings are 
priudpally huts cotistrticted -of canes ( and in 
tlie whole island there is pot a single house built 
of si one. This place is chit fly vahiable on ac« 
count of its couvenient harbour, in which shtpa 
iDdv ride with the greatest safety. The governor 
of Anaboa is a Portuguese, who has a few Euro^ 
peans in his, service ) but the generality of its 
inhabitants are of negro extraction j. and all pay 
hnn an implicit obedience, and . are extremdy 
bigotteJ in (beir attachment to the Roman catholic 
persuasion . 

St. Thomas. The island of St. Thomas was 
discovered in 1460. and is the principal pos^ssion 
of the Portuguese on this coast ; is of a circular 
form, being one hundred and twenty miles roundi 
and i^ situated exactly under the equator, about 
forty-five I agues from tr:e cont.nent of Africa. 
The air h uioist, and unwholesome to £uropean8^ 
few of whom ever arrive at the age of fifty. Dead 
bodies putri/y here immediately, and they are un- 
dcr V I' necflssity of buryiOi; them the moment that 
lifebecitmes extirfct. St. Thomas abounds with 
Wood and water, and towards the centre ot the 
island risen into a mountain of such a height, that 
it^aumniit is generally enveloped with clouds. The 
soil is excellent and fertile, and produces Indian 
corn, rice, fruits, sugar, and cinnamon, with little 
cultivation. The principal town in the island is 
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St. Thome, which is likewise the see of a bishop^ 
and contains five or six hundred houses, hand- 
somely built of wood) and surrounded with bal- 
conies, after the manner of the Portuguese. Thb 
air of this island engenders many diseases. 

Princess Islanp. This small island, which 
is situated in the Gulph of Guinea, in one degree 
thirty miniites of north latitude, is extrerady 
motiqtainous and •wgody'. Its productions am 
rice, Indian com, with a variety of fruitsaud roott 
' cJomoion to tropical climates; besides sugar-canes, 
witb which it greatly abounds. Black cattie» 
hogs, and goats, are nonlerous in proportion to ifei 
extent; and the rivers and neighbouring sea 
abound with a variety of fish. In this island ex« 
kts a species of moBk<ey, which is not only mis* 
duevoas but destructive. The inhabitants go 
naked, except thdr women and chief. The for«» 
mer adorn their head with a chaplet of flowers ; 
suspend a cross from thar neck ; and, like the 
Amazons, carry a ci meter in their band. 

Fbbn ANDo Po. This island, which is distant 
ten leagues from the African continent^ and lies 
in three degrees and forty minutes of north lati- 
tude, is thirty miles long and twenty broad. Its 
productions and inhabitants correspond, in ^a 
great measure, with those last described; but 
the Portuguese, its proprietors, make little use 
of it. I'he principal value, indeed, of these 
islands, which are situated in t(ie Gulph ci Gui- 
nea, consists in furnishing provisions «nd Tefresh- 
ments to the Portuguese ships, on their passage 
from Brasil to Africa, aild in their voyages to 
the East Indies. The. convenience and vAlue, 
therefore, att( nding the possession of these 
islands, induced the Dutch to attempt tbe-con«< 
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4|aat of them, in which they succeeded. The 
iotaiubrity of the climate, however, destroyed 
great nombers of their officers, seamen, and sol- 
dieri ; and they were umder the necessity of re- 
signing these acquisitions to their former proj^rie- 
•lors ; and ever «ince that tioie, the Portuguese 
have remained tn the quiet and undisturbed sovo- 
reignty of these islands. 

The Cape V£bd Islamds. These islands ob- 
tained their denomination from an opposite Cape 
oa the African coast, which projects into the sea 
brtsveen the rivers Gambia and Senegal, and is 
caiied Cape Verd. Their distance from the con- 
tinent is one hundred and twenty leagues; and 
they are situated between twenty- tiiree and 
twenty-six degrees of west longitude, and be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen degrees of north 
iatitude. It is affirmed that these islands were 
unknown to the moderns till the year 1446, 
wlwn Anthony Noel, a native of the state of 
Genoa, in the Portuguese service, first discovered 
them. They amotmt to near twenty in nurti- 
ber, some of which, however, are only sterile 
rocks, and unworthy of notice. The nio^it con- 
siderable were peopled by the Portuguese; 
tlioagh the air is in general hot, and, in some of 
fbe islands^ unfavourable to European constitu* 
lions. 

The largest of this group is St. Jago, which 
is sixty leagues in > circumference. It is of a 
triangular form; and though the country is 
rocky and mountainous, the soil produces sugar, 
cotton, .maize, . cocoa-nuts, oranges, lemons, 
and other tropical fruits. This island also 
abounds' with horses, asses, mules, cows> deer, 
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<];onts, bogs, civet-cats,, and a remarkably beaitCt- 
ful species of green monkies with white faces. 
The surrounding sea furnishes great plenty and 
variety of excellent fish ; and the outward-bound 
East India ships generally touch here for fresh 
water and provisions. Riberia Grande is th» 
capital of the island, the seat of government, and 
a bishop's see, containing a celebrated and well- 
built monastery, the gardens of which are highly 
admired. The other towns of note in this island 
are St. Jago, St. Domingo, St. Domingo Abacen, 
and Praya ; the last of which has a roost excel- 
lent harbour, defended by a fort, situated on the 
summit of a hill. 

Bra V A is in fourteen degrees of north latitude, 
about four leagties in circumference, and princi- 
pally consists of high mountains, which rise in 
the form of a pyramid. It has an excellent har- 
bour, and is, therefore, much frequented by the 
Dutch and Portuguese vessels trading to the East 
Indies, llie productions of this island are salt-' 
petre, Indian corn,_ with the fruits and roots com- 
mon to tropical climates ; and it is particularly 
Eminent for ita wines. 

The island of Fubgo, takes its name from a 
dreadful volcano, situated in the centre, which 
tfometimes emits rocks of a prodigious size to ao 
amazing height, tind with a noise more trcnoea* 
dous than the loudest thunder; and sometimes 
.torrents of fiamiiig sulphur flow down the sides 
of the mountain, and the lava is afterwards 
collected in great quantities. Water is extremely 
scarce; nevertheless, the soil produces vast quan* 
tities of fruits and roots ; and the iiilatid in well 
stocked with. cattle. The inhabitants are chiefly 

negroes. 
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negroes/ who mnnufacture cottoo clothe and arc 
famoas for breeding mules. 

Mato is of an oval form, seveh leagaes id, 
clrcnniference, and derived its name from being 
discovered on May-day. In this island immenoc^ 
quantities of sak are made from the sen, crys- 
tallized by the heat of the sun, which is only 
effected during the dry season, contrary to the 
operations of crystallizing pc-rformed in the West 
Indies. This commodity turnislies a jcry con- 
siderable trade to the English, which costs only 
a present to the negro governor, who is generally 
invited on board every ship that arrives for tlm 
purpose. • Though the soil is dry and parched'^ 
it produces corn and provisions sufficient for the 
consumption of the inhabitants; and feeds a 
great number of asses, with which the English 
sometimes freight whole ships, and carry them 
to fiarbadoes, and other British islands. I'he 
surrounding sea furnisher a plentiful supply of 
tisb, especially of cloradoes. 

B0HAV19TA was first discovered by the Porto* 
gliese, and obtitined Its appellation from the 
beautiful prospect, it affords towards the sea. 
It is twenty miles long and twelve broad ; and 
produces immenMe quautitiea of indigo, and 
more eottou than aU the rest' of the Capo 
Verd iKJiinds. As the English carry on a con- 
iiderable- traf?c with fionavista, their language 
is Dot only understood, but also spoken by 
the inliabicants of the island. A curiosity ex- 
ists here, wbfch is likewise to be found in some 
of the other islands : this is a kind of vegetable 
(tooe^ extremely porous^ and of a greyish co« 
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lour ; which, protruding sterns^ forms sometbtlig 
in shape resembling the head of a cauliflower. 

The isle of Sal obtnined its appellation from 
the vast qunntities of salt naturally produced from 
the sea-water. The total deficiency of fresh watet 
iiRS occasioned it to become a desolate and desect 
island. 

Sr. Nicholas is the largest of the Cape Vcrd 
islands, exceptnig St. /ago. The land is chiefly 
high, and the soil produces maize in great abun- 
dance, most tropical fruits, and a variety of trees, 
particularly the dragon-tree, from which exudes 
the drug called gum-dragon. The natives are in* 
genious and industrious, and employ themselves tQ 
manufacturing cotton cloth, and in fi>rmtng it into 
dresses for the Guinea trade. The capital is St. 
Nicholas, which is the most compact and popa» 
Jous of any town on these islands, though the best 
and most superb buildings are thatched with grass. 

St. Johk*8 Islamd^ which is very high and 
mountainous, abounds with wood and fresh wa- 
ter, and produces large quantities of saltpetre, 
various fruits and roots common to tropical 
climates, and plenty of fowls and cattle: Tlie 
natives afe represented as a simple, inofiPehsive, 
and hospitable race of pieople, who wear a slight 
covering of cotton doth, of their bwn manofac* 
tore. When the governor grants leave to the 
inhabitants to hunt the wild goat, which is con* 
sidered'^s a heakhful secreation, they all as- 
semble with their dogs j and when the game is 
killed, and the chace ended, the flesh is divided 
according to the distribution of the governor; 
who reserves > a part for bimselG 9nd bestows the 
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skiDS on those who, through age or infirmity; are 
iocapable of pursuing the sport. Besides (his 
office, the governor is also the only magistrate, 
aod decides in all matters. . If any one is so 
stol^born as to refuse complying with the deci- 
»0D8of the governor, he is contined till he thinks 
firoper to submit to his decrees. It is seldom 
that capital ofiences are perpetrated ; but when a 
crime of that nature happens to be committed, 
the guilty person is imprisoned till the parties 
agree, and a bond be obtained from the relations 
of the offending person, that he shall, make his 
appearance at a public tribunal, whenever a 
judge si^ arrive from Portugal to administer 
justice. 

St. Vincent u inhabited by no human beings; 
butis frequently visited by mariners, on account 
cf its excellent bay, in which ships may ride with 
•afety, and where wild goats and turtles, and 
other necessaries, may easily be procured.. 

St. Anthony is chiefly distinguished by its 
elevated situation, and contains a mountain 
which is thought to equal, if not exceed, the 
Peak of TenerifFe in height ; and its summit, 
which is constantly covered with snow, notwilh- 
•landing the clearness and serenity of the sky, is 
gicnerally envelojx^d in clouds. Several pleasant 
rivulets water the ground, and diti'use plenty 
throughout the island : the soil produces maize, 
oranges, lemons, limes, bananas, plantains, pom- 
pioQS, guavas, musk, 'and water-lemons, in great 
abundance, besides a vast vari.ety of trees and 
sfarabs. The general character of the natives Js, 
that they are inoffensive and humane 5 and they 
arc supposed, to amount to near three thousand 
fenoDS, three-fourths of them being slaves 3 who, 
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after the manner of the free-negroeff; are poi* 
sessed of wives, houses, and plantations, but an; 
governed by a steward, appointed by a' Portu- 
guese noblejiian, to whom the island belongs. 

Canauib3« The Canaries, supposed to be the 
Fortunate or Happy Islands of antiquity, amount 
to seven in nutnber, and are situated between 
•27 degrees 30 minutes, and 29 degrees 30 mi* 
.Dut^s, of north latitude; and between 12 de* 
grees and 17 degrees 50 minutes, west longi- 
,tude from .London. The Carthaginians, when 
in the height of their power and glory, first des*- 
Cried and colonized these islands ; but after the 
^Romans had conquered and Annihilated that 
state^ the navigation to the west was completdj 
stopped^ and the Canaries were veiled in obsca-* 
rity and forgotten, ' till they were re-disc<ivcred by 
the Spaniards in the year 1405, to whom the^ 
BtHl' belong. On their arrival, they found that 
the natives resembled the Africans on the coil*- 
titient, in their stature and complexions ; t/ut 
that their language was totally dissimilar^ and 
their customs and manners in no respect corre- 
sponded with those of their ancient progenitors^ 
or of their continental neighbours. They were 
greatly ignorant of the arts, and altogether of 
the sciences ; and being told that there were 
other countries in the world besides their owa« 
they expressed much wonder and astonishment. 

In Grand Canary, the number of inhabi- 
tants is baid to have smopnted to thirty thou- 
sand; and in Teneriffe, to fifteen thousand. 
The Spaniards called them a barbarous and id- 
human race of people; but it does not appear 
that their ferocity to their captives, who had 
maltreated them, and over whom the chance of 
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wnt had given an absolute and unlimited power, 
extended, further tiinti to compel tlieai to guard 
and herd their cattle. They were denominatc4 
Guanches; >vere of a gigantic stature, wliich 
has, since decreased; and had the dexterity of 
throwing stones with a force almost equal to that 
pf a rousket-ball. But this art, from disuse, has 
been for a long time lost among them. Their 
other weapons of annoyance and defence con^- 
atsted of lances pointed with horn, or hardened 
in the fire. Polygamy was not only permitted, 
bot the virginity of every bride was considered as 
the property of the chief 5 and both the husband 
and wife thought it a mark of distinction and 
regard when he condescended to claim his right. 
Wicnever a new prince ascended the throne, a 
certain number of young persons, of both sexes, 
laerificcd themselves in honour of him, and to 
render his reign prosperous and happy > and as 
a reward for their loyaWy and disinterested con- 
duct, the monarch considere^J himself boqnd to 
bestow all possible kindness and favour on the 
parents of these infatuated victims. The Guan-» 
cbcs arc active and lively, naturally bold and 
warlike J and so nimble, that wiih the assist- 
ance of a pole they will leap from oi>e rock to 
anotlicr, thotigh at a considerabUi distance, with 
mmng agility and precision. When immured 
JM castles and ibrtresscs, they contrive to scale 
th« inside of the walls, and by poising their bo- 
dies ihey will descend the most steep and rug- • 
gcd precipices. They speak their own language 
^ith great rapidity, and pronounce only with 
their teeth and *lips. A few of them have been 
converted to Christianitj' 5 but as they were iu- 
l!uccd to assume this prufession through fear of 
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the inquisition. It is. not to be supposed thaft 
their religion is altogether real and withoot hj^ 
jxx:risy. 

In these islands a pure and tenaperate air pre* 
vails, and the roost delicious fruits aboaod, par* 
ticularly grapes, from which that rich wine m 
extracted that is dtstingutshed by Canary, and.of 
which the greatest part ia exported to England, 
where the annual consumption of it is apwaids 
of ten thousand hogsheads. The Canaries nie-' 
also abundant in cattle and various other aniaialf» 
and are particularly fiamous for those beautiful 
and pleasing birds of song which bear the name 
of the islands. 

Palm A is the most western aikl fartbest dis- 
tant from the continent of Africa of any of 
the Car.aries, and is twenty- four miles long and 
eighteen broad. In this island is a high and 
spacious mountain, called Le Caldera, or the 
Cauldron, from a hollow in its summit, which 
gradually declining, occupies a space of nearly 
thirty acres, and from, which several springy 
issue, that, passing through an aperture of tbe 
mountain, unite at the bottom, at)d are made 
use of in turning sngar-mills. Tbe former esL* 
istence of several volcanos in difierent parts oC 
the island is apparent, aiKl the channel of the 
lava niay still be traced. In November 1677, 
the earth shook for several days continually, 
which was accompanied with loud and tremen- 
dous noise, and during which period many open- 
ings appeared in difierent places ^ but tbe roust 
considerable chasm was at Mont aux Chevres, 
which emitted flames and stones. In 1750 atio- 
ther eruption took place^ when tbe lava -flow^ 
down the sides of the mountain, and discharged 
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itsdf into the sea, about a 'isile north of the town 
of Saota Cniz. This island produces more 
fruits, sugars, and wines, than the inhabitants 
can consuoie. Santa Cruz is the best and largest 
town In Palma, and is situated on the soufli-east 
side of the island. It contains many neat and 
elegant structures, and has a commodious haven^ 
io wlucb vessels roiiy ride secure from every 
wind. 

FaRRo, firom whence the French geographers 
formerly computed their longitude, as the Dutch 
did theirs from Teneriffe, is fifteen leagues 
in drcumfereoce. For above a league from tlie 
sea, it has a steep ascent, beyond whiclj the land 
is tolerably level and fruitful, aboutids with a 
variety of trees and shrubs, and produces pas- 
turage and flowers in greater luxuriance than 
any of the sister islands. As there is neither 
spring, well, nor river in the island. Providence 
has supplied that want by providing the inha- 
bitants with the leaves of a tree, resembling an 
oak, which grows on the summit of the ascent, 
and from which distils a quantity of water 
sufficient to supply every living creature in 
f erro. The branches of this wonderful tree are 
thick and extended. Every morning a cloud 
rises from the sea, which being driven by the 
wind to the summit of the cliff, by degrees set- 
tles on the trees, from the leaves and branches of 
which the water flows down into a large stone 
rcserifoir to the quantity of many hogshi^ads. 
This singular phenomenon is attested by tra- 
vellers, who affirm that they were eye-witnesses 
of the fact, and is only contradicted by one, 
who, it is said, is no farther a philosopher than 
that he is sceptical and incredulous. The na- 
• Vol. XIII. N tivcs 
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tives jo{ this island, previous to the ariiral and 
settleturut of the Spaniards amoog them, paid 
religious veneration to two deities, one df whom 
was a male, the other a f<bmale, each being wor« 
shipped by the respective sex. It was believed 
by thi^ai, that though these , ddties resided in 
heaven, yet they descended to earth to receive the' 
prayers and petitions of' their suppliants, and 
then returned to their celestial abodes. 
. GoMBBA is a small but .fertile island, ^nd 
produces sugar • canes and wines. Mules are 
very common, and more numerous here than in 
any of rbe sister isles ; and there are also many 
deer, which were originally imported from Bar* 
bary. The heroes of this island were esteemed 
immortal, and their martial achievements are 
still celebrated in rude and inhamoonious poetry. 
A singular custom of admitting a community 
of women prevails in Gomera; and though 
every man has a wife of his own, it would be 
considered as uncivil not to lend them- to those 
who request it. The principal place in the island 
is denominated La Villa de Palmas, or the town 
of Palms, from the great quantity oi palm-trees 
growing in the neighbourhood. In this town are 
a church, a convent of friars, and nearly twa 
hundred private houses, and it abounds with 
plenty of water. - . 

Teneriffb is celebrated for its .peak or moun- 
tain, the summit of which resembles a sugar- 
loaf ^ its height is about four miles perpendicular 
from the earth, and it may be seen at sea to the 
distance of more than one hundred and twenty 
miles. This island is of a triangular form, whose 
three sides are nearly equal, each of which is 
about twelve leagues in extent Jfae peak coa« 

sista 
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sisls of vflBt rocks, piled on one another, and is 
evidently the effects of sub terra neons eruptions 
and violent concussions of nature; and this 
mountain still continues at limes to emit such 
incredible quantities of burning .suipiuir and 
melted ore, that the richest and most cnUivated 
lands are thereby converted into barren deserts. 
On the summit of the peak is continual snow ; 
the air is subtile, cold, and piercing; and the 
travaller, who has the curiosity to make the at- 
tempt of reaching the top, feels a palpitation at 
his oeart, which t» accompamed with a difficulty 
of breathing. Before he has reached one half ot 
the ascent, the clouds appear below him, and 
the whole surrounding country resembles a vast 
and unbounded ocean 

The capital of this island is Santa Cruz, which 
is situated near the shore, and has an excellent 
and commodious harbour. The town is large 
and populous, and contains several superb and 
elegant structures. In 1704 happened a very 
dreadful earthquake in this islanu, and no less 
than twenty-nine concussions were experienced 
in the space of three hours. Oh the 31t»t of De«' 
cember the earth opened, and two volcanos 
were formed, which emitted such a quantity of 
stones as to raise two considerable mountains. 
On the 5 th of January following, the scene be- 
came still more dreadful and alarming ; the sun 
vas totally obscured by the clouds and flames ; 
and the whole surrounding country, to the dis- 
tance, of nine miles, exhibited an universal de- 
loge of devouring fire. The violence of the 
thunder increased, the islalid was shaken to its 
^ntre, and the wretched inhabitants every where 

N 2 lleeing 
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fleeing for refuge, met car tain, and inevitable de<4 
struction. Notwithstanding these, dreadful dis<» 
dbters, the island is fertile trnd sa]ubnou», and 
abounds with corn, wine, and oil. Most of the 
Guanches, who survived the devastation and 
havoc of the Spaniards, built a town in TenerifFe, 
in which their posterity still reside. They speak 
their own language, which resembles that of the 
Moors of Barbary. They acknowledge a Supreme 
Being, whom they consider as just, compassion* 
ate, and merciful. They had kings to wnom they 
swore fidelity, and whose palaces were caves and 
rocks, formed by nature, which are still distia* 
guished by the name of the roi/al caverns, 

GaAKD Canary is a most delightful and fer« 
tile island, possessed of a happy temperature^ 
and -abounding with delicious fruits, trees, and 
salubrious streams: insomuch that, in every 
point of view, it merits the appellation of the 
Fortunate Island. In the interior parts of it are 
several mountains of great height> which adoro 
the prospect ; and it abounds with wood of va-* 
rious kinds, of which the pine, palm, wild-olive» 
poplar, laurel, dragon-tree, lignum jrhodium. In* 
dian fig, and many others, grow spontaneously* 
lis fruits arc oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegra- 
nates, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, figs, dates, 
and, in short, all that is common to the European 
or American climates, except pine-ap{)ies. It also 
produces a variety ofroots, herbs, and plants, and 
two crops annually of wheat, barley, and maize; 
and IS not destitute of any animal or vegetable 
production which human hature may seem to 
require. "Palma, the capital of this inland, is 
situated three milef'from the sea coast, and 

though 
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thoagb a place of no great strength, is large and 
populoas, and' contains nAny siiperb and ele- 
gant buildingSi public as well as private. At 
8ome distance is a safe and commodious har- 
bour, which is secore against every wind, except • 
the soiith-east, which seldom blows with such 
violence as to endanger vessels. 

FuRRTUVBNTUHA IS about eighty miles long, 
and at a medium about fifteen broad. The soil 
is in general fertile in corn, roots', and fruit; 
and the island is beautifully diversified with hills 
and vnllies, and well watered and supplied with 
limber. It has several bays and harbours. j but 
as the sea sometimes rises upwards of sixty feet 
in height, the strongest vessels arc in danger of » 
lieing dashed to pieces by the force and vio- 
lence of the waves. In this island are three^ 
towns, the capital of which contains a church, a 
convent, and about one hundred and fifty houses. 
There is also a number of villages, scattered 
throughout the Island, which are populous, and 
the inhabitants of which enjoy an uninterrupted 
state of health lo a very advanced period. 

The last island of the Canaries, of whidi we 
shall give a description, is Lancbrata, which 
is fifteen miles in length, and ten in breadth, and 
at a distance appears high, black, rocky, and 
barren. It 4s divided by a ridge ofmountains, 
which afford only pasturage for cattle, but the 
vallies are fertile and pleasant, and the air is 
pare and wholesome. It abounds with grain, 
fruits, neat cattle, camels, and asses. On> the 
rocks which encircle the coast grows the or- 
cfailla-weed, an ingredient uted in dying purple, 
which is believed to be the getuKan colour of 
the aBcientt. About seventy years since ap- 
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peareda volcano, which emitted an ininnense 
quantity of ashes and stones; and a small rock, 
.in the form of a pyramid,^ afterwards arose, 
which still continues. The principal port of 
this island is Porto del Naos. To these -seven 
great islands might be added St. Clair, Graciosa, 
Rocca, and Allgranza j but they possess nothing 
worth describing. 

Madeimas. These islands are two in num- 
ber, and according to several writers, were first 
discovered in 1349, by an Englishman of the 
name of Ovington ; but' the Portuguese first 
took possession of them in 1431 *, when they 
found them uninhabited and covered with wood ; 
which being cut down and burned, the soil was 
rendered abundantly fertile, and has continued 
80 ever since. 

Madeira, which is the larger island, is one 
hundred and eighty miles in circumference* and 
possesses a most delightful climate, and a per- 
petual spring. It is composed of one continued 
hill^ which extends from east to west, on the 
southern declivity of which ape vineyards, and 
the seats of the richest merchants. Madeira 
abounds with wine, corn, oil, sugar, and fruits : 
the trees are perpetually in blossom ; and the sou 
being well watered and fertilized by several 
. rivers, produces every delicious vegetable that 
can contribute to the luxury or gratification of 
life. This was the first place in the west where 
, the manufacture of sugar was attempted, and 
whence the plantations were removed to the 
Brazils. The sugar that is made in this island 
has a sweet smell and a beautiful appearance. 
Madeira is now chiefly distingubhed for its ex- 
ceUpnt wines, which s^in intended by Divine 

Providence 
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Providence as a rrfreshroent to the inhabitants 
of the torrid xone. There are several sorts oi^ 
these wines, and it is computed that at least 
twenty thousand hogsheads are annually ex- 
ported to other countries. The wine of tbi4 
island not only endures a warm climate, but 
even improves by being exposed to the rays and 
beat of the sun. The most copsiderable town 
is Fonchiale, which is fortified with a castle and 
battery of cannon. The inhabitants of this 
place are the descendants of English and French 
Koman Catholics, and native Portuguese. The 
clergy are exceedingly rich j and the essentials of 
religion are very little observed. 

PoRTO Santo, the other Madeira island, lies 
opposite to the kingdom of Morocco, and, though 
extremely fertile and productive, is only about 
ten miles in circumference. Tlie Portuguese 
fleet, on a voyage of discoveries to the const 
of Africa in 1412, being surprised tby^ a storm, 
were driven upon this island, which, on account 
of (be protection it afforded them, tney denomi- 
nated Porto Santo, or the Holy Port. The £ast 
India ships generally touch here to procure 
water and fresh provisions, as there are several 
large and comitiodious harbours in which they 
may ride secure. We must not forget to men- 
tion, that the islands of Madeira are wholly 
exempted from venoinons animals. Tlie air, 
likewise is extremely salubrious, and is often 
recommended for pulmonic complaints. 

Azores. It has never yet been determined 
whether (he Azores are to be reckoned among 
the number of the African, American^ or'^ 
European islands ; as they aire situated at tiearly 
on equal dlatance from those several parts of the 

world ; 
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world: (hey lie in the Atlantic Ocean, between 
ivvciity-five and thirty-two degrees of west lon^ 
gitude, and between thirty-seven and forty def- 
grces of north- latitude. I'hey were first disco- 
vered by a merchant of Bruges in Flanders j who, 
sailing to Lisbon, was accidentally driven upon 
them by a storm, and gave them the appellation 
of ii)e Flemish islands. Boasting, however, of 
his discoverit s, on his arrival at Lisbt}n, the Porta- 
guese immediately sent a fl ct off ships to take 
possc-ssion of them ; and great numbers of Iiawks 
anJ faicons having been observed in theirapproach 
to these islands, they received the name w?:ich 
tliey have at present, though they are sometimes 
called the Western Islands. They were colo- 
ni/A-d by Flemings and Germans. The subse- 
quent history is rather obscure j but the Flemish 
inhabitatits seem always to have acknowledged 
the king of Portugal. The sky here is clear and 
serene, and the air temperate and sali\brious ; 
but violent ^earthquakes and inundations of the 
sea are frequent, and from both these causes the 
inhabitants sutler considerably. They abound, 
however, with corn, wine, and a variety of 
fruits, cattle, fish, and fowl. 

St. Michael, the largest of the Azores, is 
almost one hundred miles in circamference, and 
contains one city, five towns, twenty-two vil- 
lages, and upwards of fifty thousand inhabitants. 
This island is luxuriantly fertile, add carries on a 
considerable commerce in corn, wine, and cattle. 
Its two princtpal harbours are Ponto Delgado and 
Villa Franca, which are insecare and^ dangeroos 
for vessels. ^ 

St. Mart, which is only abont foar miles 
long, and three broad^ ii sarrouoded by a strong 

and 
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Md natural rampart of high mouotaina, if) such a 
manner, that neither castlesi nor fortificationa, 
are requisite for its defence. Tiie interior part 
ofthe island is fertile, populona, and well culti- 
vated, and supplies all the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life in great abundance. What 
chiefly merits our attention is theeatabUsfament of 
a porcelain manufacture, in which china-wure 
is happily imitated, and whidi constitutes the 
principal article of commerce in this island. Fbrto 
is its chief town. St. Mary is iurrQunded by a 
tempestuous sea $ and a cloud, which covers the 
summit of the highest mountain in this island, an* 
oouoces the approach of a storm. When thk 
precursor and foreteller of the tempest appears, a 
sort of murmuring noise is heard in the air, the 
cattle seem uneasy and terrified, and the btrds 
retire to some places of concealment. Soon afbor 
the sea bocomes agitated, and ships must imm^ 
diately abandon this dangerous coast, if they 
would avoid being dashed to pieces. 

Tercbra, which is thirteen miles long and 
six broad, has a spacious and commodious haven, 
for which reason it is the most important and 
valuable of all the Azores. This island is of a 
circular form, and is strongly defended both 
by nature and art. It produe.s wheat and other 
grain, pasturage for cattle, and a great variety 
of lemonfl, oranges, and all those fruits com- 
mon to tropical and European climates. Angra,' 
which is the metropolis of Tercera, and of afl 
the Azores, is the residence of the governor, and 
the see of a bishop, who is the suflfragah and the 
dependent of the patriarch of Lisbon. This ca^ 
pi(ai is strong and populous, and contains several 
spacious streets, a cathedral, five churches, an 

hospital. 
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iiospital^ and eight coDvents. The Brazil and 
East India fleets generally touch at this island for 
refreshment. 

The island of Gbactosa^ which, it is said/ 
derived its name from the remarkable fertility of 
the soil,- is about ten miles long and seven .broad, 
and contains two towns, the principal of which 
is Santa Cruz, seated on a bay of the sea . which 
forms a commodious harbour called Caheta, and 
defended by a fort and battery., ' 
> The islai\d of St. George is chiefly distin- 
guished for its lofty and valuable cedars, with 
Mrhich the natives carry on a considerable trade. 
It is in -some. parts rocky and mountainous} bat 
ia others, well cultivated and populous; and 
oontains three towns and four villages. The 
•capital is denominated Villa de Vdas, and is a 
Email and inconsiderable place, with only one 
church and one convent, but possesses the ad« 
vantageof aport. 

The island of Pico obtained its name htxa a 
lofty mountain, terminating, like that of Tene- 
xifte, iaa peak, and said by some authors to be 
nearly equal to it in height. This island may 
be. seen at a great distance, and is sixteen miles 
in length, and five in breadth. Its productions 
are nearly the same as those of all the Azores. 
The principal port is at Villa des Dagens, from 
whence the natives carry on a considerable trade 
'.with wines, and various kinds of wood, particu- 
larly cedar. 

The island of Fayal, which is nine miles in 
length and three in breadth, derived its name 
irom the great quantity pf beech trees with 
which it was covered. Ifte principal place in 
^this island is Villa de Horta, which has a bar- 
boar 
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hour defended by a castle and batteries. In the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, the English under the 
command of the earls of Cumberland and Essex, 
took and burned a squadron of ships richly laden, 
which was in the harbour, made themselves 
masters of this island, and destroyed its forti- 
fications. 

The island of Florbs is tolerably large, and 
its capital is called Santa Cruz, Jt abouads with 
wood, corn, pasturage, and other necessary and 
useful productions. The inhabitants live to 4 
great age ; and the island is populous. 

CoR vo, the last of the Azores, lies opposite to 
Flores, and derived its name from the great 
number of crows with which it abounded whea 
first discovered. The whole circumference of 
the island is not mgre than three leagues, and the 
f^oast, except two insignificant harbours, which 
can receive only vessels of small size, is every 
wiiere sunoi^nded by a chain of rocks. 

The Azores, like the M'deiras, are wholly 
exempted from poisonous animnls, and when any , 
of these creatures happen^ to be iraporicd, the aw 
immediately dcBtroys them. The king of Por- 
tugal claims and receives the tenth of ali the 
productions of tliese islands, and the single article 
ot tobacco raises a considerable revenue. Wines, 
however, are the chief produce of the Azores, 
and twenty thousand pipes, or upwards, aiQ 
iiinqally exported. 
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CHAP, iil; 

Of Egypt. 

IF (he population^ of a country' be deemed a 
just criterion by which to estimate its prospe«- 
Hty> how different, alas \ is the present state of 
Bgyptfrom its ancient greatness. In the floa- 
lishing days of Sesostris, it is stated, that the po- 
pulation of this country amounted to upwards 
iof seventeen millions of souls. In the lapse, 
however, of a few centuries, the sword of the 
conqueror, the destruction of civil war, and the 
baneful oppression of tyranny, reduced the in- 
habitants to half that number. But even then it 
had not arrived at that pitch of adversity, which 
it has since experienced : the caliphs, Turks, and 
Mamelukes, were destined to increase its misery, 
and complete its depression. It was these mis- 
^leants that impeded the progress, and destroyed 
the use of science ) that laid waste works of great 
and public utility, which had cost the labour of 
ages; that obstructed or neglected the canals, 
aqueducts, and lakes, which had for their object 
the cultivation of the country ; and, at the conclu- 
sion of the eighteenth century, scarcely three mil- 
lions of inhabitants could be numbered throughout 
the whole extent of Egypt. 

This country is now divided into Upper and 
Lower Egypt. Upper Egypt consists of a long 
valleys which begins at Sienna and ends at Grand 
^airo. Two chains of mountains, which take 
their rise from the eastern cataract, form the 
vast contours of that country ; and directing ibeir 

course 



course from soutb-east to nortb-westy till* they 
reach the latitude of Cairo, they then separatf. 
and diverge to the right aod I/eft > the one stretchei 
to mount Colzouni, the other termioatca ii|i 
baaks of 8and» near the city of Alexaodria, fier 
tween these mountains the Nile flovirA, as be^ee^ 
two iasurcDOUtitabie barriers, oometimes stnpot^^ 
and tranquil, it slowly and majestically pursoqi 
that course which pati^re find art have traced oat 
for it J at other times rapid and ImpetuoHs, tedf 
dened with the sands of Ethiopia, it swells* ao4 
disdainlog its former boundaries^ covers th^ 
country with its waters fpr a lypapeof twabi^ndred 
leagues. This Valley is stili as fertile 9s -in tbf 
ancient and more prosperous day^ of Thebes) 
but it is less cultivated, and its once nsnowuef 
cities are levelled with the ground, while opr 
pressiqn, ignorance, and superstition, usurping 
the throne of laws and of arts« iiptp them burial 
andinj-uins. 

Lower Egypt comprehends the whoip pf tbajt 
couotry situated between Cairo> the Mediterrar 
oean, the isthmus of Sues, and tobjjra. The tri<- 
angolar island .called tlie iQelta* which is ii3cludt4 
in this part of Egypt, is the most fertile in thp 
WQirld, and the. glory of that country : its ^xterM^ 
however^ is* greatly curtailed by the ravages of 
its conquerors, who overthrew the eastern bu]r 
wark of Egypt, and compellod the iob^itanM' 
to geek peace and tranquillity in ^ interioir 
parUofthebelj(a. ; The earth is oo longer war 
tecedactd cultivated with that care and atteniioi^ 
which distifliguished the ancients, aod being alsp 
Closed to . the ardor of a troptcaji sui), • bv 
H^Q, mostly converted into saiordy and barri^p 
plains. Wlicre forzjaerly wese ^cfin jripU J«^nrfi 
Vol. XIU. O and 
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and fiourisbing towns, nothing is to be foun.i at 
present but a few nlean and wretcheid barplets, 
surrounded by date trees and deserts. Tiie nur 
inerOus canals wbich intersected the country are 
now chiefly filled up, and have water in thenj 
only during the overflowings of the Nile. The 
seven brai^ches by which this river formerly 
spread through the Delta, and emptied itself into 
the iea, are at present reduced to two, those of 
Hdsetta and Damietta; and one or two panals, 
navigable only during a piart of the year, are the 
ionly rcmaitis of the rest. 

In the modern stalfs of the country, however, 
where pgricufture is properly attended to, the 
beauty and variety of the surrounding scenery 
are still yisiblb. The woods of palm-trees, which 
grow on both sides of the river, are peculiarly 
pleasing to a traveller who enters Egypt frorii 
the sea. He is also not less astonished than de- 
lighted with the perpetual verdure and appear* 
fince of the- lemon, the orange, -^le banana, the 
peach/ and othjer tribes, common to the country. 
Tl^i'jpcene is pleasmg on the western bank of the 
Nile, where Rosetta is situated, and frotn whence 
the riypr is seen covered wifii vessels. The couu- 
4ry in the -Delta presents a prospect of an im- 
snense surface, without mpuntaiti or hill, covered 
^ith harvests almost continiially j with high 
imd tuftfitd gycamores, and cassia, orange, imc) 
lemon tree;. ' In the neigI^bourhpp4 p( Rosetta, 
' tlie grand apd mctqresque^ ruin^ of Balbitinunl^ 
itill exisf. Fartnfir eastward, is beheld a ipajesr 
tic river covered witl^ animation, i\i^ gnicei' of 
the spring, the beauty of summer, afid the ricl^ 
luxuriance of harvest, ^eyond the Deka, the 
^i)e branches into two divisiens^ aqd the loftjr 
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pynrhMs appedr in view ; and whilst in one di« 
rection are seen sterile plains and barren deserts* 
in another the eye is reliercd with ciiMivated 
fields and pleasing scenery. 

After ascending the Said, ot Upper Egypt^ 

a variety still more striking arrests the aiten-* 

tion. In Noveniberi when the Nile iradualljr 

returns to his wonted course, the infant har« 

vests soon appear in the land which he has 

abandoned ; in one part they are sowing olelona 

and cucumbers ; in .another they are pioughing 

vrUho&en, and furrowing the sur&ce of the soilf 

and in a. third, we may see the corn and th« 

doura (or millet) clothing the fields with ver^ 

(lure. The pyramids burst on the sight, and 

while the barren and sandy plains terrify the 

traveller, those lofty structures, which equal the 

moantain*8 height, fill him with astonithment 

and awe. Next appears the fertile provioce of 

Fayoum, which excited the praises and tiie ad« 

miration of Strabo; and tlK>ugh eighteen cen« 

turi^a have elapsed since that traveller visited this 

country, it is still superior to any other pari Qf, 

^Sypt» and greatly resembles the, description 

which he has given of it. In Fayoum, the olivo 

and the vine are still cultivated, and corn, bar-* 

ley, and doura, form the regular crops in rota-* 

tion» during eight months in theyear^ The soil 

produces Sax, sugar-canes, and . vegetables in 

abundance, almost without culture }. and groves 

of fruit trees, in the number ,of which :we may 

reckon ihe superb date, the banana, the fig, tho 

cassia, and tlie pear tree, grow spontaneously 

on the plains. In this province, the rose-tree fur* 

nishrs a considerable and valuable article of com* 

nierce. They are collected together in dustera, 

2 * and 
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and reared Nirith care; afid from its <)dorifcroas 
fiOwer is distilM the £Hd6us rdse- water. The re« 
isuAm^ji the lake Maris produces excelleot €di. 

.Ascending a few ks^joes fard^r op the river^ 
a:cbai& of naked and li^ oioofltains bound tfae 
prospect on each side; but baCwiMt the Nik and 
them llie ground 2s fit ibr ^Hculture, alid i»in 
good : cultivatioib.. In prt)pbni(m« howler, to 
tiieproucbitf of thebe niountains, .the land near 
the river is attended to or neglected^ At the 
foot Yif Uiese bante rocks villages apqpear^ and 
in thdt netgUkmrbood onljr does' vegetation 
jfioonsb. Approacidog inouat Kalel^^ iP^ingia 
seeia but viMt plaiflfs of barreb sand. Beyimd 
this httl, the saifie drear/ and uncodiforiable 
prospect presents itself. The natUralt^ toaf 
here -find abundance of ci3t20U8 materia])) tdat-^ 
tract and emplojr bis attention. Rare ^and un^ 
l^fiown platitSi differeht speeies of birds and 
nisectsi iniaerriscf vaiiiofis kinds, with moun* 
tains df granite .atid inafble> and several strata 
ef Bione, are lobe fonhd within a few leagued 
^ each side of .Che Nile, as far as Syene, At^ 
lived near the nnddle ^ the Said; ' a warkty of 
«bjeets obifflde npoti tbb iight. -The minarets 
of B^triaeefat^ k)st iti tbebo^aoo) innnmerable 
vitHi|ea appear in view; alid , the date frees eove* 
iiod coneeal Beaangie. • Eastwaird of the Ni!e> 
and nesriy.as far as Gitge, the capital of Uppet- 
Egypt^ is a ranige of mountaifis, wbicb are famous 
Ibr the residence of the anchorites, who retired 
fhitbertbirial; the first ages- ai the church; In 
11m neighbourhood df Gitgei the ground appears 
fytae^ apd in ifhll verdure ; .and beautiful gar-* 
dens suritoodd the town. Beyond this place, and 
as fiai,n$ Sftoey die hmd is ehiefiy in the posses^ 
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sion of independent AralM^ x^bo db not attend 
XDQch tc> basbaodry^ and seldom any thing is to 
be seen but deserts, rocks, and rugged moun* 
tains. * 

CVottsing tbe 'bills od the west, Egyptian Li^ 
hyz appears in fall view, over whose extent very 
little verdnre is to be seen. Its only tnbabitanfs 
are Arabs, ostriches, and the wild animals of tbe 
d€»ert ; and many , towtis, which were formerly 
populous mA well boilt, faavojnow totally dis^ 
appeared. Tbe territory situated between the 
Nile and the Red Sea is little else than a sandy 
desert. To Mr. Bruce, wlio travelled over this 
part of Egypt, it appeared replete with horror* 
About twelve miles, distant from the Nile, is a 
range of motintsuns, of the most barren and 
dreary a^pect^ AU the country till near Cosseir 
is a level plain, bounded by hillocks of saodj It 
is destitute of trees, shrubs, and all kinds of 
herbs I it has no traces of any living creature; 
and dven^ serpents and lisards, antelopes and os- 
triches, tbe usual iuhabatants of the most barren 
^nd dreary desctts, are not to be £ound here. If 
affords no water, either bradcisb or sweet s and 
Nrds regard tbe couotiy as pestilential, for jpon^ 
are seen to fty over it. *• The s«n/' says Mr^ 
Bruce, "-was bumii^hiTt, and open rubl^ing two 
sticks'together, they took fire ^ a mark bow near 
tbe country was of being reduced to a general 
conflj^^tion." ia the neighbourhood pi' C99- 
aor, t& country is variegated with mcnntains ^i 
porphjrry and marble ; with trees growing ifi 
wild, '-but elegant confusion, from the $tdas -of 
the hiiis and from 'the ohioks bf thegranite rocks; 
and ^ith yeg^t^tion prti^lly interspersed oy^r the ' 
plain$." 
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Let us descend from tnoiint Colzoam» and 
approach (hie Red Sea. Its shores are covered 
vifh innumerable shells, whose beauty^ shape, 
and colour, 'alternately attract our eyes. It it 
difficult to chtose in such a variety. Marine 
plants cover the rocks; the waters are filled viith 
corals, some white, and others red as scarier. 
Join to these curious objects, the variegated 
marbles of the moutitains, the precious mines 
they contain, the plants which grow along the 
torrents, the rare flints with which the sands are 
strewed, and it ninst be admitted that all these 
riches well deserve the attention of a natu«> 
Talist*. 

f Such are the general outlines and appearance 
of this wonderful country, according to most 
•writers ancl travellers who haVe visited Egypt i 
i>ut as it is our duty to give our information with 
■ candour and iitipartiality, we subjoin the ac- 
count of M. Volney, who entertains sentiments 
-on this subject widely different from this rela- 
!tion. " As for the prospect of the country, it 
effen little variety; nothing is to be seen but 
. palm trees, single or in clumps, which become 

• fewer in proportion as you advance ; wretched 

• villages of mud- walled huts, and a boundless 
< plain, which at ditferent seasons is an ocean of 

fresh water, a miry morass, a verdant field, or a 
dusty desert; and on every side an extensive 
and foggy horizon, where the* eyd is .wearied and 
disgusted: till at length, towards the junction 
of the two branches of the river, the mountains 
of Grand Cairo are discovered in ' the east, and 
to the south-west three detached masses appear, 

f Savary's Travels. 
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^h:ch, ftcm their triangular fornix are koe^n to 
be ib($ pyramiils. We now enter a vaUej which 
turosto the southward, between two xidges of 
parallel eminences. That to the east, which ex- 
teods to the Red Sea, merits the name of a moiin'* ' 
tain from the steeppess of its ascent, and that of 
a desert from its savage aspect ; but thfer western 
is nothing but a ridge of rock cowered with aand^ 
which has beei» very properly tended a natural 
mound, or cauMeway.v 

" To describe Egypt in » few words, let tbo 
reader, imagine, on one slde> a narrow sea and 
rocks ; on the other immense plains of fiand ) and 
in the middle, a river flowing through a valley 
of one hundred and fifty leagues in kngtb, and 
from three to seven wide, which, at the distance 
of thirty leagues from the sea, separates into two 
armsi the branches of which wander drer a coun- 
try, where tliey meet no obstacles, and which ia 
almost withput declivity. . If he figures to him* 
•<^lt a flat plain, intersected with canals, undec 
water during three months, marshy and rank with 
vegetation during three others, and dusty and 
parched the remainder of the year : if he imagines 
a Qutnber of wretched mud-walled and brick vil- 
lages, naked and sun-burnt peasants, buffaloes, 
camels, sycamore and date trees thinly scattered, 
iaices, cultivated tields, and vacant grounds of 
considerable extent i and adds, besides, a sun 
darting his rays from an azure sky, almost invari- 
ably free from clouds, and winds constantly 
blowing, but not always with the same strength, 
be will have formed a tolerably just idea of the 
aatural aspect of this country. 

" The face of nature, eternally the same, pre- 
leDts nothing but weU-fad herbs teriile fields, a 

muddiy 



mjAif aXrar, a 'm of ftoh ^Mtetf and viflages 
«^bidr/rislt»g (Mi df in reseh^Ie iskmds. Should 
iihe eft teath th« bodzon^ wta are tetrifieii at '■ 
£\blit^ ttothUig btt ^dirage duerts, where the 
VdOderH)^ tuttveller, exhausted with ^tigtie and 
'^nt, shuddM at the^miiientfe s^ee '^xi^iah se-* 
psmtm liitii Irobi: the world. ^ t^he in- 
«toty« heoveB «ad earths bi» i^rirs, lost in die 
lootidte^ lUkk, are not ere» letorned by air 
echoj destitute ci every tbi»g, '4md se^yarated 
ffijkn indxMtiA, te perfeb^ ia an agony of de- 
spair, atuid a gldoQOy desert, without even the 
^Odfsoi^n of knowing that be has eacited the 
tympbthlatpg tedr. The eontrast of this melanv 
ehoiy scene* ^ l^^f» ha6 probably, given to the 
tultivatt:d fieMs of ISgypt all their charms. The 
barrenness «f the desert becomes a ^oil to. tb^ 
jfittity iof the flHAtti, watered iyy the rivet; and 
|he aspect of the parched '^ttds, -so totally on-' 
pvodtictive^ ^ds to the pleasures the country 
if>fFers. irfaese ^ay have been ttiore nooierouf 
In former txtXiCfs, and miglit revive under the in- 
i^ence of a weM-reguiaced govemnieni; but at 
l^resent, t&e r:i;ches. of nature produce |)otr'the 
fhJits which might be expected. In t^ain may 
travellers ^celebrate the gardens of Rosetta and 
of Cairo. 'The Tufks are strangers to the* art 
Of gardeni<)g, so 'much cultivated by polished 
Marions, and ^despise- every hind -of agiicaltore*. 
1'brc»ughout ihe empira, t^iefr gdrdeiis aire^only 
wild orchards, in. which trees are jdanted with- 
out care or art, . yet jiave not -eve^ the merit of a ' 
pleading- irregularity. Iii vajn 'may they tell u^ 
. of their:prangc trees $nd clJdar?, which grow »*- 
tura]«y in the fields. Accnstofned as we art to 
'Combine the t^eas of opulonep an4 OfdtVife wttH 
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these uecBp iince with us tbqr are necetsaril/ 
connected witli them, we do not discover the de« 
ception. In Kgypt, where they are frequent^ 
and, as I may sajf , vulgar, they are asfiociated 
with the misery of the huts they cover, and recal 
only the idea -of poverty and desolation. In vain 
do rbey describe the Turk softly reposing under 
tlieir riiade, and happy in brooking bis pip^ 
withocU rc^xion* Ignorance and folly, no 
doi^tt bflve their enjoynoents, as well as wit and 
leamitig; but> for my own part, I confess I 
ooidd never kriog myself to envy the ref)Ose of 
slaves, or to di^^y inscoaibiUty with the naoM 
of fiapfinesi" 

The government of E^pt, appointed by the 
Ottoman Porte, to which this province apjper-* 
tains, tbou^ latter! v it had nearly shaken ofl all 
allegiance, is entirely military and despotic. It 
consilts of 8 divan, or ctMincil of regency, com- 
prAed of the pacha and the chiefs of seven mili* 
tary corps. To the pacha it beloogt to notify 
to the* divan <he orders of the Porte, to expedite 
the tribute to Constantinople, to make suitable 
prepamtions for defending the country against 
an invasion, and for countenicting the belHsh 
and ambitioos views of internal parties*. The 
divan possesses the right and power of rejecting 
the orders of the pacha, and even of deposing 
him* from hts office, when urgent and weighty 
reasons seem to demand it ; and to this councU 
it belongs to ratify and confirm all public ordi** 
nances. Twenty-four beys, or governors of pro- 
vinces, are entrusted with the care of restraining 
the ineuriiions of the Arabsi of superintending 
the collection df the revenue^ and the whole civU 

govern* 
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govemmetit of the codntiy ; but It is Intemled 
that their anthortty should be passive, and that 
they shall be only the instruments of the divan. 

It is probable that the avarice and ambition of 
the pachas, who seldom or never undertake the 
office with any other intention than to enrich 
themselves by impoverishing the people, have 
^eatly contributed to the depopulation and decay 
of Egypt. The pacha frequently purchafles his 
office with a large sum of money, and by agree- 
ing to pay to the Qrand Signior an annuity^ 
which is transmitted every year to Codstanti« 
nople, together with provistous, articles of dress^ 
spices, trinkets for the seraglio, presents for the 
sukans and the ministers, and subsidies for the mi« 
litia. The other emoluments of his office, lhere<- 
fore, he is permitted to retain, without being called 
to any account for their disbursement. 

It is necessary that the pacha sbodld make hh 
fortune in (he space of three years^ the ordinary 
term of the duration of his power. The patent, 
however, for continuing his office during that 
lime, must be annually renewed by the Grand 
Signior, for which he receives a valuable pre* 
sent; and the pacha, in order to indemnify himself 
for these heavy, evpences, disposes of every thing 
for money. The principal sources, of revenue in 
£gypt are nearly coeval in their institution with 
Mahometanism itself. The most ancient tri- 
•bnte, and that which was imposed by the Arabian 
-prophet, is the zecchat, or tenth of the produc- 
tions of the. earth.** This was intended not to 
aifect property under a certain value, bift to re-^ 
Jieve the indigent and the necessitous, and to be 
levied in double proportions on the unbelievers. 

The 
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I'heEccchat, however^ is neither oppltod to its oii- 
ginal pur|X)8e> nor raised on lands and houses/; 
but tlie impobt is laid on all merchandise imported 
into the country. The second tribute is the cha- 
rage, and drnoles any tax on land> or on the per- 
80UH iii JtwH and Otristians. 

The principal impost on land was a charge of 
two paiackcson each foddan*, which^ at the time 
of Sultan Seiimi estimating the cultivated lands 
in Egypt at two millions one. hundred thousand 
^cres, would raise a sum of six hundred and thirty 
thousand |x>unds sterling. At present, however^ 
when only two- thirds of that quantity of land artt 
cultivated, the beys, in order to make up the defip 
cieucy, levy five or six p^tackes per foddan« 
wbicli raises this branch of revenue to upwards of 
. one million and a quarter. But some districts in 
Upper £gypt are still in arrear. 

It is diliicult to form a just and correct idea of 
the sums raised by the cuatoms of the sea-ports^ 
or by the internal commerce of Africa. A cara- 
van, however, that cotitains merobaiulise of the 
value of one hundred and fifteen thousand pounds 
^ill pay a fine or tribute of seven thousand 
five hundred poinds. The capitation tax on unr 
believers, which is generally denominated th« 
jizie, amounts to seventy-five thousand pounds. 
The rest of the reveniie consists of casualties ; sifi 
forfeitures, small imposts, and tolls on the Nile, 
The number of the iwp latter amotints to^ about 
^bree hundred a9d sixty. Qf the revenue thus 
raised, abput six (hopsapd. pounds ihould^be anr 
luially sept (p Coiv^tantinqple i but it is frequently 

* 7)^ pacacke may be rated at from three shillings to 
i^'^ fbiljiogs aad (ipiif-pf nce^ The foddaa is equivalent 
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tetained under the pretence of erecting public 
works*. 

The authority (^ the diran or council orer the 
actions of the pacha or governor. Is not veiy 
iikonvenient to htm, especiallj as be has it in 
his power to confer upon tbena lucrative and 
honourable offices, which will induce them to 
comply with his wishes and requests. The 
'Turlu^ militia are no where so insolent and 
'haufhty as in Egypt. The conduct of the sol- 
diery may have been occasioned by the liberty 
ind indulgence granted them by the pacha, who 
sometimes 6nds it necessary > to employ them in 
t)pposing the be/s, and in levying the imposts. 
'By these means, the safety of the people is not 
only endangered by them, but foreign merdiants, 
Europeans as well as others, are subjected to in- 
solence and oppression, which th^ can avoid 
only by the pajrment of .a sum of money. * 

The inhabitants of Egypt may be divided iqjto 
four principal races of people, each of whose 
origin li widely diflerent. - The Arabs, who are 
the most numerous, may be subdivided- into three 
elitsses : first, the posterity of those who, on the 
cqnquest of Egypt by Amrou, hastened from 
«very part of Arabia to settle in a countiy so oe- 
4ebrated for its fertility and productions 3 and 
Whose complexion is almost black. Secondly, the 
Africans^ or Occi^h»ta!s (called also Mograbt- 
Utts, er men if the we\t)^ who have arrived in 
Egypt at 'diffeitrit times, and under different 
^iefs; both these classes follow husbandry. 
Tliirdlyi the fiedouitis, trfties of wbonl app^r 

* General Regnier estintttes the ampunt of the r6Vemitf^ 
•^ri^jrpt, dHTHigtlie time the French were In posa^oa 
of that country, at twenty^-one milliopf Qf francs /vr amnum^ 

• every 



everjr year a/iarlbei|itti>dation,- and agatnjrtire- 
M |be spring into the, depths of the deserts: Pa- 
6Sc in tbeimwnoaiiip^ they are every wberedse 
in aoiMbitnal state of warfare. 

Next lo ihe Arabs, the Copta are the oaoit nu" 

nerim^. inliabitanta of Egjrpt. Several familica 

of this peufde are^und lo the Delta, bat ibe 

greater part iababit the Said» or Upper £gypt^ 

where they oocnpy whole villages. Ilio Copts 

are the deacendaots of those wooi were oonqtier- 

cd by the Arabs ; and who were a noixtuEe of 

original Egyptians, PerBians^ Greeks, and Ho« 

mans. They were aoaong tho first that embrsLxd 

the Christian religion, whkh they still profess ; 

b^t t>eit^ Eotydnans, they abiMTv and are ab« 

horred by,: . all other Christians. The Copts 

having been always acquativted with. the iniciior 

psrts of the country, have beconie the de|>08i*> 

teries of the registers of tlie lands and tribes^ 

and, under the names of writers, are the inten- 

daots, secrelariesy and collectors of the govern* 

meor. These writers are no less despised by the 

Turks whom they ierve, than hated and detested 

by the peasants whom tbey oppress, and jform a 

und ot separate class of people. 

The Turkn are the third race of the inhabitanta 
ef^gypt, and, at least nominally, are the mas- 
ters oi the .coufltry. Af^er the conquest of 
Kgypt by Selini, they establiihed themselves 
bcre ; but they are seldom to be met with, except 
at Cairo, where they eKcrcise the arts, andocctip^ 
tiic rcU^ipus and military tinplbyments. 

Tlte Aiaineliijces are the tourtb race of the irv- 

iiabuants .of Egypt. They were originallj^ 

wbitt: slaves, natives of dit&rent parts of Turkey', 

i^'ho werepnrchased by the agents of ilie beys at 

VouXIH. P Constan- 
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Constantinople, or brought to Cairo by privato* 
merchants, on speculation. When these are 
found insuffieient, black slav«^^ from the interior 
of Africa are substituted ; and, among the Ma* 
melukeSy a few Austrians and Russian* tfaay be 
found, who have abjured th^ir religiottamd conn^^ 
try for an establishment in a foreign land. The 
Mamelukes are hardy, capable of enduring far 
tigue, of' imdannted courage, and eminent skill 
in horsemanship and the use of the sabre. Their 
horses are of the finest Arabian breed. Their 
dress is always of a military cast ; and they gene-* 
rally go armed with a pair of pistols, a sabre, 
and a dagger. When ob horseback, they cany 
a pair of horse-pistols and a battle-axe. Each 
Mameluke receives fron^ his master a horse and 
arms, with a suit of clothes annually. They 
have no stipulated pay, but eat at a table of their 
tpaster, who always supplies them with what 
money they want. 

The arts, which flourished so mdch here for- 
merly, are now in a state of total decline. In the 
j;nanner of performing the sepolclital ntes, we 
lEnay still, however, discern among the modem 
Egyptians a few traces of the customs and pre- 
cautions of their wise forefathers. With the 
dethod of embalming they are indeed an^c« 
quainced; but the care they exhibit in disposing 
6£ the bodies of the dead, though it be also 

* The conjlition of a slave in Egypt it much superior 
to the state of those wretcbed beings in oth^r countrifct. 
When he is discontented with his master, he can compel 
him t6 carry him to the market and offer him for safe tp 
another. ' He can also authorise any free person to pur- 
chase him. The child of a female slave, if begotten by 
h^r master^ »i^jo facto Sree, 



Agreeable io the advice aod injanctioni of die 
Arabian prophet, most neverthelens be admitted 
to be the remnant, or the shadow, of that ancient, 
astonishing, and noW forgotten device. The an* 
ctents made their sepulchral monuments grand 
and magnificent ; the moderns make them agree- 
able, and adorned with pompous inscriptions and 
pavilions, where the friends of the deceased, who 
fesort thither every Friday to repeat their me- 
lancholy adieus, may enjoy the coolness of the 
ttn Each sex, and also slaves, have their pe- 
eoliar kinds of monuments. The sciences in 
Egypt began to decay under the Mamelukes ; 
and under the Turks they have become totally 
extinct. 

Tbrooghout aU Egypt, there are only three or 
four cities in which the Turks keep any garrison. 
€>8iro, the capital, and the residence of the paoha^ 
who here exhibita his grandetir and the beya 
their luxury, is of an oval form, and covers an 
extent of about three leagues. This city waa 
Ariginally circumscribed with a wall, a few 
tag0ienta of which only remain. The housea 
are iU built, and the streets are* narrow, crooked^ 
and dirtv. The inhabitants extend a slight 
cflDopy rrom one house to another, in order to 
defend themseives* from the burning rays of the 
mid-day sun. Ihis city contains above three 
hundred mosoues, one of which is ornamented 
with pillars ot marble and Pei'sinn carpets, and 
its revenues are immense. The habitation of the 
pacha contains nothing remarkable. The inha- 
^tants of this city areTurks, Mamelukes, Greeks, 
.Syrians, Arabs, Copts, Moors, Jews, and Euro- 
peans; and their number has been estimated at 
three or four hundred thousand. In Cairo the 
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splendour aiid prodigaEty of luxury may be om« 
trasted with the rags and nakeuoess of waot 9. 
aod whilst the excessive opnbnce of tdose wlicr 
bear ral^ and authority is considered, the dis- 
gustiBgand' frightful poverty of the far inorrmt- 
merotts class will not iail to present itielf to 
tiew. It is the centre of the fradt of the Bed 
Sea with Akxatidria aod Rosettsi. 

Alexandria has nothing left of its ancient 
grandeur and m^^niiioence. Kosetta is one of 
the inofit OQOaiderable ^d pleasant towns o£ 
Egypt; and being the coaMnencial depository 
betwieetu Cairo and Alexandria, diffases Hfe, 
motioD, and abundance. Soes, «rhieh marks 
out the extremity of that line of coramecce ex- 
tending from* tfar bottom <tf the Red Sea to (be 
ports of the MediteraDean, isbot a small' towii^ 
and most im^voarably sitnated, on a parcfaei 
and (»andy soil, and destitute of water atid pm^ 
visions. Owing, bowever, to its cooiioeree; tbia 
place is sufficiently wd) piwrldtfd. About two 
leagues from tbe town a deep ditch k sttll to b* 
seep, which is supposed to be the codameooeiiient ' 
df the canal prcgected more than once by tbe 
kings of £gypt and the Roman emperors,* in 
order to form a junction of the two seat*. Da« 
mietta is built tn the form a£ a ciescedt, aod 
being the depot between l^gypt and Syria, pos*- 
Iteases considerable trade in the prodoctioos of 
those countries ; but its European commerce is 

. * Mr. Browne infonns us, in his Travels in Egypt, per* 
formed in 1792, that when at Suez, being desirous of .vi«ic* 
Sng the eastern parts of the canal cut by Adrian, tvhic^ 
<&xtendcd from Birket-es-Sheid to Suez, he requested his 
guides to accompany him thither, which they refajsedi 
hut they affirmed .that zmrks of riias cMal atiU ^MhM* 
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fri^iog and ooicnportapt. ItB inbabitantt amoaol 
to abopt eighty Ifaouaand. 

The Copltc cborch cootisU of a patriatcb^ who 
is elected to his office at Cairo, and itssidei at 
Alexandria^ of which he it inctropolitatij and 
of ODC hundred aqd /or|^ hi»hops» hu tafiragant^ 
in Egypt* .Syria, Nubia, and AbyMinia. The 
whole Coptic clergy and laity are oppressed by 
the government, and labour under toe greatest 
poverty, and tbe most stubborn and deplorable 
ignorance. This church has all the hierarchical 
degrees found in that of Rome« It has embraced 
the doctrine of £tttychiua, who taught that tfaepe 
vaa ori)y one nature in Jesus Christ*. Several 
Jewish rites and ceremonies have been also adopted 
by them, and they observe them with greater 
^al and precisioo than the. most essentiad parts 
of religion. Circumcision they consider as a 
matter of the greatest necessity j and it is ex- 
tended \o persons ot' both sexes. Baptism is 
performed on the males at the end of forly days, 
and on the females at that of eighty days, after 
their birth. In this they adhere to the ordi- 
nances of Mones, which required that period of 
time for ;he purification of the mothers, wlio must 
ahtiist at the ceremony. A celebrated doctor of 
the Komisb church has proved, that they ave 
truly orthodox in their faith, relative to the real 
presence and bodv of Christ in the sacrament. 
They practise confession ; but instead of a pri- 
vate and particular detail of their sins, nothing 
more js required than a pisblic and general aocu« 
lation of themselves -, after whtdi 'tbfy are ab- 

« KutycUiit, tbe foumiec of thi« sect, wai^ptriaroh'Of 

Ahx;inuria. . /, 
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tohred by the btsbop or priest. Marria^ 
performed in ti)e presence of the priest, and hf 
his 'administration. These ere not, however, 
indissoluble. ; divorce is practssetl among theos i 
and even the women, a costora rarely to be met 
with in the*»e parts, may sue for a ^eparatioQ from 
their husbands, which, the patriarch seldom fe* 
fuses. They are much addicted to £Kdng^ and 
iiave a Lent which commences forty-iive day% 
before Easter, and another which begins forty- 
three days beibre Christmas^ besides many li^ 
gils, on which abstinence also k necessanr. 
During these fasts, they eat neither flesh, fisli, 
fowl, eggs, b uiter, nor oil ; drink nothtug but 
water; (ake only one meal' deiiyr a little befonc 
sun-set; and oblige their sick; and childrpu ^ho 
have arrived at the age cf ten years, to observe 
the same regulations. 

The Greek monks • have been succeeded by 
Copts, or natives of Egypt, who having em* 
braced Christianity, have seen arise amof'^ liiem 
some of those congregations to which men liave 
agreed to give the epithet of religious, though 
most of them are nothirg but sinks of idleness 
and vice. Here barbaiism and stupid ignorance 
likewii^e took up their abode, perpetuating the 
memories of ancient anchorites, who, imagining 
themselves born to be useless, retired in tLe 
. prime of life to bury themselves from society 
in these remote solitudes. One Saint Maca- 
rius rendered himself particularly fan^ous, so 
that his name was given to the desert, which tiie 
ancients had distinguished. by that ofNitria. 

The present residence of the Coptic Cenobltes 

'. is called ^atdi el Baramom, and by the Arabs, 

KasT Zdtdi. It is an enclosure of lofty walls, 

withott]; 
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^ithoat any aperture ; for we cannot admit under 
that description a little gate, which is opened only 
two or tfiree times a year. 'People going in or 
coming out are hoisted up or lowered down by 
xneauft of a large rope and a pulley. The whole of 
the ediiice is constructed of soft calcareous stones, 
several «f whkh contain fossil shells. Within 
the walls there is a kind of small fortress, sur- 
rounded With ditches, over which is a draw- 
bridge. To this the monks retire, if the Arabs 
force the outer wall. 

Service is performed in Arabic and in mo- 
dern Coptic, that is to say, in Grreek Coptic, 
for the real Coptic^ or the language of the Pha« 
raobsy is no' longer known to the present Copt». 
* The gospel is read in Arabic, that all may under- 
stand it; and though their prayers are still re- 
peated in modern Coptic, .which is intelligible to 
most of the monksj none of these can speak it, 
ell of them conversing in Arabic only. It » 
impossible, liowever, to give an idea of the con« 
fusion that prevails in their services. When 
Sonnini was at the convent it bad twenty-three 
inhabitants in the whole. They all eat together 
in the refectory, one reading during the time of 
meal, which is as coarse as possible. The whole 
of their fare consists in -bread, or rather bls^ 
cuit, made with the flour of lentils and rice 
bdled in silt and water, without any sauce, vile 
cheese, and sometimes a little honey, and brack- 
ish ill- tasted water, cons^titutes tlieir sole beverage. 
Their provision is the produce of the collections 
they make, and chiefly the alms of the wealthy 
Copts at Cairo. Caravans of camels bring thein 
some two or three times a-y^ar | and the Arab^ 

suffer 
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Mifier it to pass freely, becaine ihcy oamidct it 
as their own. In fact; those who roau) the de*^ 
sert, are certainof findu>gin these Coptic moiiBif*' 
teries every thing oecessary for themselves and 
their horses, .l^hey have <m\y to ring a little heA^ 
the string, of whicl) hangs without, and as soon at 
they are yeconnoitred from the to^^ofthe wali^ 
they receive whatever they want. 

The followers of the Greek chonch are a)ao 
irery nunieroQs in K^pt, but the Tdrks treat 
it with less favour than the Coptic. Th^ise two 
churdies entertain a mortal hatre<t and aversioQ 
for each other, ever. since the conquest of Egypt 
by the Turks ; and though the calholie tius« 
sionaries have endeavoured to terminate tbrir 
dissentions, and to reconcile both to the dmtch 
of Rome, their atteaipis have been hitberta 
fi'uit less,. and without efifect. 

The celebrated caravan of Mecca sets mit 
from Cairo, where a great multitude of pilgrims 
assembly yearly from Turkey in Europe, Asia. 
and Afripa; I'iie object of* tills caravan is c0ni<^ 
jiierce, as well as devotion ; and it tliereibi'e re- 
turns home laden with the richest productions 
of Persia and India. The number of tliose who 
^compose this cavalcade seldom amounts to less 
th^n forty thousand, and in tiaies of peace, when 
^commerce is not obstructed, is frequently i^reat^r. 
They are generally escorted by some of the bejft 
troops in £gypt> at the head of which is the emir 
hadgi^ qr prince of4he pilgrims. This person ia 
gener^ly^an oppleot bey, appointed by the pecb^' 
Xo superintend mi take charge of this devotional 
a.nd cpinmerciai «x|)cdilion; and who, besides, 
the trfi»Qp($ already <¥iOQitiQA.Q40 maiutaiiit^ four 



or five hundred borsemen at bis owD^expence^;. 

and has the power of life and death during the - 

journey* The caravan arrives at. Mecca in the* 

period of one hundred days j and the pilgrims are 

under the necessity of carry ingvprovisions. with 

them, to supf^y ihtm on the Joad during that; 

tune. The poor^ .however, are as^sled by*tbe« 

ricb. The departure of the caravan from Cairo 

ia followed by festivals and nyAcmg, It is joined 

on ih^ road by seyeral- smaller ones, insomacfa» 

that| pirevionsiy to its arrival at Mecca, it ia' 

aometimes iocrefied to double its original num« 

ber. We have. already intimated, that thonglv 

the only ostelisible olb^ct.of..those who uadertaker 

this journey is. to c^r ap their devotions at the 

tomb of Mahomet, yet many accompany the; 

pilgrims, and join the caravan, for the sake of 

carrying on their cpnaroesce with greater 'safetyj 

These ;two difibrent classes of people*- howevery 

merchants as wdl as devotees, are on their 4rt^ 

turn, honoured with the title of b^dgi or pilgrim^ 

which h pre&ced to their name-^as Hadgi MalKK 

inet^ Hqdgi Mustapha— <)nd occasions them to 

be treated with particular reverence and respect. 

It is also the cause of their enjoying the first 

place at a}l public ^eremoniesj and of being bU 

most, always exempted from corporeal punish^. 

mcnt, which ^ as common in Africa as in 

Asia. 

l^ie pli^gue frequently makes dreadful havoc 
in ^gyj^» it appears every spring, and is - most 
vtolcnf . at)d destructive during the months of 
Fcbruar_^-, March, and April 5 b»it in May it ge- 
nerally disappears. Various and contradictory 
accounts have, been given of the causes of its 
existence and disappsarandB. It is^ iiowcvei), 

now 
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now generally agreed, that Egypt U not tbe 
mother of the plague $ but that it is carried thi- 
ther froni other countries; and it is be&evcd, 
that friction of the bodies of persons espcHied 
to tbat diseate, with lukewsirtn ott of olives* is 
not only a preservative against, but ao efficadoot 
means of removing 4hat malady. The cause' 
of its disappearing in May, or June, is tbe great 
beat which then exists ; but as dews fiitl ia' 
great profusion during the night at that time, 
the superstitioissiuhabitants, ^pts: as well as 
Turks, consider the eftect as the cause, and od 
the first appearance of this dew, pretend that it 
Is a messenger from heaven, and their oomnona 
proverb is, *' St. John is come, adieu to the 
plague!" 

The disorders of the eyes appear to he- en* 
demical, and have tiee^ remarked ever nnce the 
days of Herodotus, (t would iippear a sin* 
-gular and astonishing circttn^fitance lo an, EurD-> 
pean, to see almost every fourth person in. EgfpC 
blind of one eye, or of both, . or afiected with 
an inflammation of them. Such, ho«'evcr, is 
the case; and so common is* the occurrence* 
that the misfortune of the loss of sight is viewed 
with the greatest apathy and unconcern. Bat 
though this disease prevails to such an extmt, 
(t is rather surprising (hat no means have btea 
made use of, either to prevent the disortk-x, jor 
to n?oderate its violence. They have, tnde»l» 
erected hospitals tor the reception and maisi'* 
tenancec^the blind, and in which they are |»'o* 
tccted from want, and indigence; and Savary ite- 
iates, that, in 178O, eigiu thousand of. this an* 
fortunate class of people were provided with m 
decent subsistence in the great mosque at .Cain^ 

Varioga 
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Variottft and Dumeroa9 caases are assigned as 
tbe origin of this conap]aint>, among which may 
be reckoned tbe. vapours ejibaled from the stag- 
nant waters; the nitrous quality ^f the soil 5 the 
rererberatiou ,of a scorching sun irom the. earth -, 
the pestiferous south wind ; and the niiuute par- 
€ic)<» of burning sand scattered in the atmosphc^re, 
£gypt having been wrested from the power and 
docDinion of the Romans, in tbe reign of Heracli* 
tos^ became subject to tl>e jurisdiction of the c: • 
liphs of Bagdad, or ihe dynasty of the Abassides« 
!ITieir authority, however, in that, coun^ ^ y. 
try, was inconsiderable, and of short du- ^'' 
ration. Tlie commanders of the troops in- ' 

deed; to whom forpe and the right of war gave 
power, as a token cliat they intended to keep 
possessiMi of the kingdom only by the con- 
cent of the Aba^side caliphs, caused the names 
pf the latter to be mentioned in the public 
prayers, which might be considered as a conr 
lession and proof of subjection to their authority. 
About that time, however, there arpse in Africa 
a^ rival calipbat under the name of the Fatimite ; 
fhe fofirth priqpe pf which, natped Moezz, having 
subdued Egypt, transported thither all his trea-^ 
furesy and even t)ie asides of his ancestors, in order 
to prove that he nevpr iptended to return to his 
pthcr African possession^ and that this kingdom 
shonld becoipe tbe seat of his future resideuce. 

No spouer was Moezz installed in his new dig- 
nity, than he commanded the name of the ca- 
liph- of 3agdad to be vrase^ frpm the prayers> 
and bis own to be insertied in its stead. Xfaisde- 
priyed the tatter of the littlp influence and -re« 
#pcct which he enjoyed in Egypt, but pre-- 
^uce4 rpmqpstrance^ on his partj which were 
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always tnefFe<ctudl' and wUbout 'succ^s^ The 
jtiagnffioence of these new caliphs is vefj muc& 
ettolied i it was suited to their vast power and 
tmni^nse ' riches ; and tbey erected the tnosk 
grMld and sumptuoOs' palaces, div^mj seraglio, 
nlo8qUes> and other put)lic editites ; heu^ inonfc 
^eshtMlfi of ;coiistructiiig new buildings, tham 
^ Dfpreservl^ the oM/ which might have pr^oyed 
equally honourable and advantageoas to them. 
TbdH' miniliter^ and attendants were numerous : 
and the furmtdie of th^ir apartments In the city, 
or in the'fifeid, * could not be scirpiassed for ficii- 
oess. These princes j n<5t only shewed thcm'- 
sc^ves to the people during spl^ndrd 'ceremonies, 
totafypteared daily in public, to hear conapfaiuts 
land Vo isdmitiister justice. After the time of 
Moezz, the ceremony 'Of taking possession df 
the thr6ne was performed with the greatest 
fiomp and Spleoidour. The Cavalcade, which 
consisted of all the grandees, officers, .and ^nci* 
psA subj^ts of the kingdom, proceeded through. 
%Yreets covered with rich carpets, Strewed with 
fiowers kod odoriferous plants, to the mo8(|ue, 
where they offered up ptidyers and Uianks^tvinga 
to the Almighty, dnd the (^aliph^ rendered ho- 
mage for their crown to thfc Supreme Beii^. 
This being performed, they iffert attended wiA 
the- same pomp to the tomb of their ancestors, 
where thej^were reminded, in the most . strrking 
manner, * of the brevity of human lite, and tliat 
^very earthly possession is vain, tdutable,^ and 
deoieitfuL This la|tter .ceremony, if properly 
atid'd'eily aflendecl to, iivas calculated to awakeh 
the jusite^ Kteas pf the weakness and frailty of 
th2tn ; and was eertainly ^u3)ly inst.ruct,ive, with 
the'castifttir of bcu*ntdg flax before the popes. 
• ' * Moezz 
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died at the age of e!^t)r«-five» dfler a 

relga of twenty-one years in Afnca> and of ftvty 

at Cairo, of which city he was th6 ^nder. He 

is said to have been a prince of stngalar jasttco 

and moderation; and his virtues smd exp1oit« 

have been es^toMed by the celebrated Hani, 9 

poet of Arabic extraction, who, opon some dis-* 

eintentor lU treatment, reiracled what he bad 

before said in his praise, tind bitterly satirisedl 

bim. MoezK ordered his body to be interned 

in tiie maginficent mosque at Cairo, which he 

had erected, and In which were deposited the re^ 

nains of his predecessors. He had not that 

firm belief in the authenticity of his descent froni 

Patitna by AH, with which be wished and eny 

dbavonred to insph-e others; but it was evidently 

his design to avoid all disputes, and every \e3t<« 

pla^tioo, 00 that doabtful subject. We are 

cold, that being one day at the bead of his troot^, 

whom he was reviewing, be was acoosted by a 

private individual, per£ips an Abasside in dis^ 

goisef wiiAl a dcsigii of disconcerting bim, and 

naked of what race and family he was descended; 

To this ittteftDgation Moeee ''readily, and with 

unconcern, replied, by priming to ttie troops and 

to the iword which he held in his hand, and say 

nigt " Th^se anc my race and my genealogy*" 

Moetx was succeoded by his son Azia, a j^ 
Vfho Mng dnly twentymne years of age 'J* 
fit the time of his accession, depated the ^ ^^ 
whole conduct of the government to, Jaafar» 
Ills fatfaer^s eaperienced and favourite genentl* 
This prinbe married a ebristian wonum; he had 
a penan df that profession for bis secnetar^, and 
iiis ttci^et im$ a Jeijr ; both the latteri how«ve#, 
i|rei« afterwalrds discarded and ttripped'^of'tiiecr 
Vw.XIil; Q wealth. 
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wealth, iQ oonsfeqacnce. of the complaints 'ex* 
hibited against them. The government of Aziz: 
waft mtld and humane, and procured him uni- 
versal affection; but the excellent qualities of 
which he was possessed were probabljr the cause 
of those troubles which broke out in his court. 
He carried on many wars, in which he was not 
always successful; but be never* appeared in 
person at the head of his armies. Jaafar, the 
conqperor of Egypt, a second Belisarius, to 
whom, after his succession to the caliphat, Aziz^ 
bad for some time delegated the concerns of go- 
vernment, on account of his bad fortune in Syria 
was disgraced and deprived of his riches, and 
died in poverty. Notwithstanding the defeat of 
his armies in Syria, Aziz was meditating a fresh 
expedition against the Greeks, when he suddenly 
died in the forty-third year of bis* age,, after a 
reign of twenty-one. years and five months. The 
^ussulmen ia general represent him as d prince 
of an excellent disposition, great justice, roodc-r 
ration, and affection for his people; but they alsQ 
assert, that he too much favoured the Christians 
and Jews, • whom" he permitted to insult and 
oppress his Mahometan subjects. 

Aziz was succeeded in the caliphat by his son 
/ Y% Alakem, whom during bis minority, he 
Q7H ' ^^"S ^^^" ®oly eleven years of age, the 
*^' ' dying father had committed to tht care 
smd supierniiendance of a minister of great expcr 
rieiice. find approved integrity. The first re- 
markable prcDt of his reign was a dahgerons in- 
surrectipn which broke out in his dominions, un- 
«der the cq()duct of an obscure water-carrier, 
though descended, or at least pretendii^ to be 

«l<M9c«dcd, from Hesham, pf the hawse of Om- 
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iyah. Thii person began hU enterprise by 
ryiirg aloud among the zealous Mu89u]men for a 
brmation of life and manners i and by a .more 
tlian ordinary ostentation of sanctity, be induced 
such numbers of them to follow himi that he 
soon saw himself at the bead of a consider- 
able and powerful army. He bad made him* 
self master of Upper- £gypt, and defeated the 
forces which bad been sent against him, before 
Alakem, who had hitherto despised the insur* 
gents and their contemptible leader, thought it 
necessary to collect the best of his troops from 
every part of his dominions, and to attack the 
eneiny with a brave and numerous army. The 
contest was for a long time obstinate and •doubt'* 
iul i but the insurgents were' defeated, and their 
leader was taken prisoner and put to death ; upot» 
whkh the . revolt ceased, and tranquillity was 
restored. 

Alakem, at length, became quite, insane, and 
issued out the most preposterous edicts. In par- 
ticular, he entertained an extreme aversion for 
women, whom he not only prohibited from quit- 
ting their houses, but even, if possible, from 
nsing their feet, by commanding that no shoes 
fthomd be made for them. He aliio enjoined, 
that whatever necessaries were brought for their 
use, should be reached in at the door half 
opened, upon a fork or pallet ; and the women 
were to receive them nnseen, with their hands 
folded in the long sleeven of their garments. 
At last, fancying himself a god, he commanded 
that he should 1^ woTKhipped as the great cre- 
ator of the universe. ThiH decree truly alarmed 
the zealous and faithful Mussulmen, who became 
apprehensive that he intended to abolish Mahp- 

Q 2 Otetauism, 
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luetaiiiisni, and to intrcxiuce hi« own rcTigipti, rls* 
ftlete with absurd, impious, and Ucentioas ^neu 
and precq>tis.- The tyranny o( thecalipii^ how 
ever, was punished by a Woman ; he being mur- 
dered at the instigation of his sister,- who, ia 
order to avoid all suspicion of beipg accessary to 
bis death, stabbed the assassins with her qwq 
hand. * Tfaas fell tliis insane and impioas sove- 
reigpi, unregretted by the world, and abhorred and 
detested by his owo subjects. 

Taber, his son, was only seven years of age 
when proclaimed caliph of Egypt and Syria} 
and his aunt, during his minority, took upon 
herself the regency of the two kingdonos. Tbf 
ob^corlty of has reign has furnished history w;)th 
fiotiiiug more respecting him worthy of notice^ 
than that he was a wise and prudent prince» ^ 
lover of poetry, and a stiiking and perfect coa" 
trast to his bther. 

Tafaer was succeeded in the caViphat bjr his 
sou Monstanzer, a prince of extraordinary satga* 
city and prudence, of great moderation, and 
who, by his mild and humane government, ac- 
quired the esteem and aflfection of his subjects. 
During his reign happened a most grievoqs. fa- 
it ^ mine throughout Egypt and Syria ^ inso- 

in6f)' ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^» dogs, and horses, were 
' sold for food at enormous prices > . and 
thousands of the inhabitants of Cairo perished. 
Amidst the extreme misery of the people, the 
caliph exhibited the iuost exemplary instancies 
of charity and generosity towards his subjects; 
and, to supply their necessities, he not only 
disposed of all the money, jewels,, and other 
things of value, with which his predecessors had 
enriched tiie royal .treasury, bat likewise sold 

all 
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aN tbe coetly furniture 4)f hU paltces aod senigliofi^ 
A destroctiTe pestiknca, which immeflUtely f(d- 
lowed the famine, tended to complete th/s mUerf 
of this uobappy kingdom $ imd ita calaa)Uie$ fin4 
desolate condition encouraged Hasao to make an 
invasion, at the head of a numerous arrpy of 
Turka. After besieging the calipb in liis palace, 
the meicilesft invaders plundered and laid yran^e 
all the parts of' Lower Egypt, and infl'kctcd the 
most horrid cruelties on, the wcetched inhabitants. 
Towards the end of ihis reign, Monstanzer CMi^ 
mitted tlie care, and goveroment of £gypt to p 
fnvourite minister, and retained little more than ^ 
nominal power. Having a taste fpr poetry, hp 
employed his time priticipally is reading and cojcn*- 
posing some poetical works, and died ialhe^iiOiiEi. 
year of his reign. 

Tbe grand vizier espousing the iuterests of 
Mostali, the younger sou of tlit^ late ca- ^ ^ 
lipb, agamst those o( his brother, had ihc * _•• 
address tO' cause him to be proclaimed, " ^ ' 
and acknowledged by all tht; grandees . of t!ie 
Court and army, as the iawftil successor to the 
caliphat. Nezar, the elder brother of Mo«tali, 
ficdf with his friends, ta Alcxiindna, where l^ 
endeavoure(l to counteract the designs of his 
enemies, and to. maintain bis just title. The 
grand-vizier, however, soon compelled Nezar to 
surrender.. himself at discretion, whose life ks 
not only spared, but also procured iiim the for- 
giveness and reconciliation of the caliph. But 
this clemency was of short duration, and had 
^ little efiect on the temper and disposition of Ne- . 
7'ar, who> being detected in a second conspiracy 
agaiost the government, was thrown into Irond, 
aad conjlenuied to be starved to death iu a dun- 

Q 3 geon^ 
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geoo. The most remarkable event during the 
*Kfe of this caiipb was the retaking of Jerusalem 
from the Franks or crusaders, and the immense 
plunder which Afdai, his general, brought from 
that city. Monstall died in the eighth ]rear of his 
reign. 

His son and successor, Amer, though at that 
A Y) time only five years of age, was, immecU- 
iiOi* ^^^^y after the death of his father, pro- 
* claimed caliph, and invested with the au* 
thority. The tender age of Amer encouraged his 
uncle to attempt to dethrone him, and to usurp 
the caliphat. With that intention he repaired to 
Alexandria, which was then commanded by a 
slave belonging to the grand-vizier, who, by 
■ tneans of promises and rewards, permitted him 
to be proclaimed caliph in that fity. Afdal, 
who governed the kingdom during the minority 
of Amer, was no sooner apprised of this revolt, 
than he marched an army to besiege the castle 
of AlcKandria, which in a little time he reduced, 
'and compelled the traitors to surrender at discre* 
tion. 'The grand-vizier returned in triumph to 
Cairo, and continued to conduct the affairs of the 
kingdom with such moderation and prudence, 
that he acquired the affection and esteem of all 
the Egyptiahs ; and the caliph, by his ineans, 
and during his regency, enjoyed a peaceable, 
happy, and prosperous^ reign. Afdal, however, 
was very ill rewarded for the services be rendered 
to Amer and to the state : being afterwards dis- 
graced by the prince, and exposed to the most 
ignomii.iouR treatcncnt. Amer, we are told, wa» 
^ a cruel, proud dissembler; abandoned. to de- 
bauchery , addicted to gaming, and destitute of 
«U religion. In other respecCi« he is represented 

at 
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M having been possesBed of the strt of govern- 
ing, fond of tlie sciences, and a prince, of no 
inconsiderable learning and abilities. He .was, 
at length, asFassinatcd by sonie mercenary 
wretches, whom the discontented grandees 6i 
the kingdom hired for that purpose. 

The widow of Anier, whom lie bad left preg- 
nant at his death, being delivered of a daughter^ 
Hafed, the grandson of Monstan^er, was . ^ 
proclaimed and acknowledged la wfnl sue- ,w.iy' 
cessor to the caliphat. This prince was ^ ' 
no sooner seated on the tiyrone, than he ap- 
pointed Bahram to be his grand-vizier, a person 
of noble extraction, and of great merit and in*- 
tcgrity. Under his government, the Christians 
were very much favoured, and advanced to the 
most considerable and lucrative places of the 
army and the state : insomuch thnt the jealousy 
of the Mussulmen was thereby excited, and a 
tumult ensued. Red van, the rival of the grand- 
vizier, marched to the gates of the palace, at the 
head of a body of troops, who were armed with 
lances, to wl)icb copies of the Koran were af- 
iixed. Upon this Bahram removed with the 
best of his Armenian* soldiers into Upper Egypt ) 
but finding his affairs m some measure despe- 
rate, be retired into a monastery, where he soon 
after took the monkislV^habit. Redvnn de- 
stroyed a great part of Cairo, and plundered the 
bouses and churches of the Christians, whom 
be compelled to wear a particular garb, as a 
markof distinction and reproach. In short, he 
acted with spcb despotic and iincontrouled au- 
thority, that the caliph,' who had hitherto been 
ouly a spectator of the causes and consequences 
cf the cIyU war; iroolcaUy bestowed on him the 
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af^idkitioD of king of Egypt, Hafed, however, 
in-order to heal tlie dissentions^ which prerailed, 
thongfatit t)€cessary to deprive the tyrannicsil 
Redvan of his dignities and authority, to confiiitt 
bira to his own palace, and not to suffer hinl for 
the futare to interfere in the affairs and con* 
cems of government : from that time he ruled 
without the assistance of a vizier f and he esia^ 
blished an equilibrium belwQen the Christum 
and Mahometan religions, by employu^ able aad 
upright men of both persuasions. 

But tbe»comest which was begun under Hafed, 

by the aspirers to the oflice of vizier, was, to 

the great detriment of the authority of the caltphs^ 

* p. , continued daring the reign of Dhaser 

' ' and his successors; and may be coosi- 
' dered as a principal cause of the revola* 
tion which was afterwards elFected in Egypt. 
Dhaser was murdered by Abbas, his vizier, in 
order, as it was pretended, to avenge an injury 
rendered him by the caliph, but in reality tiiat 
he might govern more arbitrarily in the naoie of 
Aifayez, the son of Dhaser, an infant. The 
morning after the murder, AbbaB repaired to 
the palace of the caliph, ftad afber many firt" 
' tended inquiries respecting llhaser,* accused two 
of his brothers and some otho: relations as.prin*- 
cipals or accomplices in the murder, qdd com^ 
manded them to be put to death. 

The mock pageantry of royalty, however, 
J. p. \jHth which the ypung Aifayez was now 
1154 invested, ooujd not prevent him ifronabcinj 
^^-^' struck wltlt horrof ^4 dread at the 
sight of his uncles and f^ativ^, wfaom ihe 
vVa^ier had t»»ju«tly condemned 40 death $ .an4 his 
frensefither0jr4>eoai»9 ^isor^ev^d. Tbe'ClamQiir 
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and clUcpntf.nt of the >^Qp^e, joccagioned by tbn 

pffr64ioii« <^)4uot pod tjuraanypf Abt>as« fooq 

I>ec9i9e iiDiT^rss^lihrQiigbouMbe.kiitgdoinj and 

the vizier, nod, bis son privately conv^ed them- 

•elves aod their wealth Into Syria, attended by 

9n escort of troops. The sister pf the laic c^^ ' 

ii|i|>, bow^^r^^ ai^lied tp the Franks, who werf» 

lit Ibal tinqe. io possQiMOn of ^be city^ of Ascalpo^ 

sod by n9e»np of pupac^tsaad proipiseff^ engage4 

th^m to apprehend thpse^muidererB^ Accprd*- 

tng)y a body of troops was sent to ioterqepifc 

$hcm» and a bloody and obMioate engageo^ept 

eoaofiii in which Abbas was ^gin and his sof 

taken prlspqer. N^ was conducted to Cairoy 

where b^ expiated by .)>is sufferings the crimes of 

liijs father qnd b'tmselif. His right band waft 

crush^ in a dreadful manner -, the Aesh was totfi 

off bis bones with hot -pincers i and in this condi« 

tioo biti was filled to a gibbet tiU he was dead> 

wbeo Jiis body was burned Io ashes. Al&yez did 

not long survive the Ipss of brs senses^ and bis ac* 

«:e88ion to the calipliat^ but died in the e)eventfi 

year of bis agp. Under the two last caliphs ibp 

crusadisrs were successful in i^gypt. 

To Aitay^z succeeded Ai Aded, bis grand* 
unde/ and the eleventh and last caliph of 4 r% 
the &mily of the Fatimitcs. During tlie ^^ J if* 
reign of this prince, an eunuch and offi- 
cer of repute, who was called Shawer, having 
complained of some ill treatment which he had 
received from a son of the vizier's sister, nan^d 
Hazaiii met with no otlier reception than con- 
tempt and insult, tlazan, also, in order to mor- 
tify bim the more, presented him with a .bo:s>,^|n 
which was inclosed one of those scourges used . 

\n 
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iti ponishing slaves ^ and signified to him^tfaat 
if he persisted in bis complaint, he wookl drav 
apon himself greater injuries than those be had 
hitherto received. Shawer, fired with resent- 
ment at the haughty and oppressive conduct of 
Hazan and his uncle, retired with his friends 
and adherents towards Alexandria, where he as- 
serobled a numerous and powerful body of 
forces. He was also joined by vast numbers of 
Arabs, who repaired to his standard from all the 
western parts of Egypt, add in a little time he saw 
himself at the head of an army of ten thousand 
horse. With these troops he marched immedi- 
ately into the lands and territories of the vizier, 
which he ravaged and laid waste withdut opposi- 
tion, and, advancing towards Cairo, threatened 
that city and the court with fire and sWordi 

In this exigency of affairs, the vizier thought of 
nothing but saving himself and his family by Sight, 
and of conveying bis iminense .wealth to some 
place of security. The new caliph and his court, 
no less alarmed at the progress and success of the 
one, than at the cowardly and ignominious flight 
of the other, were utterly at a loss what course to 
pursue. . To' prevent, however, all future d'lssen- 
tion and disturbance, Al Aded appoibted Shawer 
to the viziership, "which had been abdicated by tbp 
fugitive Arzik. 

Shawer .had not been long in possession of his 
new office, when another antagonist, much more 
powerful and formidable than the tonner, en- 
tered the lists against him ; and who, in the end, 
proved alike fatal to the vizier and to the Fati- 
mite dynasty. This was Dargan, one of the 
principal officers of the army, who, in order to 

obtain 



btain tbe vizierabip, raisf d a nnmeroafi body of 
roopsy engaged and defeated Sbawer in an ob- 
tinate and bloody battle^ in which his son wai 
lain> and himself obliged to leave tbe kin&dom 
nd to seek his safety by flight. Sbawer fled into 
>yTia, -where be implored tbe protection and aid 
if Nnroddin> emit of Damascus^ to whom he 
promised one-third of tbe annual rereniie of 
Egypt, if he would ibsist him with his whole 
force, in recovering possession of his office and 
dignity. Norbddini whose indignation was /ex* 
cited by the progress and success of the Frank's in 
that country, readily promised bis support. 

In tbe mean time, Dargan, fearing that he 
should be abandonrd» net only deprived those 
officers of their employments whom he believed 
to be in the intereiits of bis rival, but causeci 
many of them to be massacred, which weakened 
the kingdom considerably, and laid it open to 
foreign invasion. But notwithstandin^r these 
bloody and cruel persecutions, Dargan fell a sa- 
crifice to the power of Nuroddin, who sent a body 
of troops under the command of Asadoddin, 
to re-establish Shawer in tbe viziershlp. Sbawer,. 
however, was so far from performing his ftngage- 
ments to Nuroddin, and reimbursing bim tbo 
expences of this expedition, that after several 
vain and illusory proniines, he pasitlvcly refused 
to pay any thing. This conduct of the vizier, 
which was no less impolitic than nni^rateful and 
unjust, inflamed tbe resentment ot Asadoddin, 
who immediately turned bis arms against Shawer, 
^nd, by way of reprisal, seized rekuiUm and se-* 
veral other districts. 
The viasier^ who \fr9s not in 9 condition to ob« 

«tru€t 
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struck or oppose tlte progress of the may of 
As^oddm> .wlitlo tbe crusaders u-ere obtdtoiag 
new QDBquestsr- in other parts of Egypt* entjered 
into a negotiation of peace with tie latter, hi 
consequence of thia treaty, the Franks furnktied 
Hon with a powerful reinfonccmetit of troops, 
wiih.wMch he ^urnounded Asadoddin, wIm of 
course wou^d have been obliged to surretider» or 
to p<iii6h ^j^tth b» whdle army liy faffltae, liad not 
Nurodditi seasonably mterposed in his behalf. 
The crotTofZ^maseusj who had latdty obtluiied 
some greai advantages, over the Franks in Symii 
was no. sooner appiisiad of his general's disKessy 
and of the treachery . and ingratitude of Shawterj^ 
than he entered into a- tieaty, fay w&ich he ob« 
tained the free release of AsadodcUui who-iimneiii* 
ately departed from Egj^t, without oppositicai** 

Shower, however, had stilL sufficient resson 
to dread .the resentmmt and vKngeaace of 
the . greA 'and virtuous Nuroddin, who hav« 
ing soon . after • sujpdued the greatest part of 
Syria and Mefiopotaona, had it in his po«rer 
to indict a weU-mertted punishment on the vizier 
for bis, ungrateful and perfidious conduct, and 
for the treaty whkh he hadconchided tvith tht 
crusaders. Accordingly, in a shori space of tkne^ 
liis general Afu>di)ddin, at tfaehead of a nome^ 
rous and po^ftxrfiil army, returned into Egypt, 

* It is observable, that in all the wars andcontCBtt wHdi 
took place in ^Ky pt during the re^n q£ A\ Aded, chifr«a* 
fiph attpeaW to hdve been neutral and altogether inactiy^, 
thringnthew hostilities were uudcrtakeh and carried on 
jn his dominions, and for hispc^sessioifs. h is therefore 
evident, that the viziers were by thi9t»ne beoottie «o pO#- 
erful and despotic, that the caliplis i^orc (tefnivjedof iheir 
civil power, and retained only the shadow of authority. 

' ^ which 



'wlilch he entered without opposition. Saladin, 
the nephew of Asadoddin, also accompanied 
him in (His expedition^ which was intended as 
well to expel the Franks out ot that country, as 
to punish the vizier. Shawcr having received 
remforcements of troops from the crusaders, en- 
gaged the enemy with the greatest bravery, and, 
with his friends and confederates, wa^ totally de- 
feated. This victory of (he Syrians conduced 
to the reduction of the valuable port of Alejcan- 
dri|fr^^ which Asadoddin soon after besieged, and 
iriSat himself master of. Leaving the command 
of that city to his ne.phew Saladin, he marched 
his army towards Upper Egypt, but being in- 
formed thai: the Franks had invested that place' 
after' his departure, he returned with the design* 
of raising the siege. He was, however, pre- 
vailed on to subscribe a treaty, by which ^e again 
resigned his conquests in Egypt, aqd consented 
to withdraw his troops from that countr)% ill 
consideration of a stipulated sum of money to 
be paid him, besides the expences of the expedi- 
tion. Accordingly, Alexandria was evacuated 
by the Syriaps, and Asadoddin led back his 
troops, greatly weakened by sickness and fa- 



tigue. 



No sooner w^re the Syrians retired, than the 
faithless vizier concluded another treaty . -^ 
v/iih the Franks, the main purport of .1^' 
which was, that they should conjointly ^' 
invade the territories of Naroddinj who, as he 
was at thai time employed in quelling ail insur- 
rection, which had arisen in some part of his"* 
dbminiofis, would be utterly' unable to send, any 
fdiricjef^^^ Egypt. Ihis treaty gteatly alarmed 
axt^i^J|H^ted the emir of ti.^taa!^^\x$, who^ 
II. R deter- 
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determined to suspend for a time his otlicr con- 
quests^ and to employ the whole of his strength 
in the reduction of Egypt, and the punishment 
of the vizier. With this resolution, he sent a 
powerful army the next year, which for a long 
time besieged one of the strongest fprtresses in 
thatkingdom, but Tuithout effect 5 insomuch that 
Nuroddin, in order to obtain possession of this 
castle, was under the necessity of delivering up 
the city of Sarif and its dependencies. 

In the mean time the Franks, who l^ad QPWi- 
ously reduced Belbeis, or Pelusium, and'-wd 
made a considerable progress in £gypt and 
other kingdoms, by means of the dissentions 
which existed among the Mahometan princes, 
directed their march towards Cairo, which was 
in the utmost confusion on account of its inter- 
nal divisions, ,and utterly incapable of defence. 
Shawer perceiving the error he had committed, 
in concluding a treaty with the crusaders, who 
used friend and foe .alike, applied to Nuroddin 
in the most pressing manner, and informed him, 
that unless he would assist him with a powerful 
reinforcement of Syrian troops, Egypt and its 
inhabitants would certainly become the posses- 
sion of the Christians. This seasonable request 
was extremely pleasing to the emir of Damascus, 
who wished for noll/iog so much as an opportu- 
nity of conquering Egypt and expelling the 
Franks. 

Nuroddin, therefore, immediately dispafched 
xm army of sixty thousand horse, under the 
command of Asadoddih, to . endeavour to raise 
the siege of Cairo, wljich was then invested by 
the Christians. The vizier, however, not know- 
ing pf Uie approach of the Mahometan troops, 

and 
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ind finding it impossible to hold out for any 
inigth of time against the besiegers, had again 
ecourse to treaties and promises^ and by means 
tf one hundred thousand dinars, and an a^ree* 
nent to pay a much larger sum afterwards, pre- 
ailcd on the Franks to retire. 

Asadoddin having arrive^ at that capita!, 
vas received with all the outward marks of ho* 
lour and gratitude. The vizier, however, in- 
ended to seize the persons of the general and 
lis nephew Saladin, at an entertainment in his 
>wn palace to which he had invited thenS. But 
he designs of Shawer being made known to 
Vsadoddin, he had him secured. When the 
laliph was informed of the treachery and con* 
inement of the vizier, he dispatched one of hit 
ninisters to* the Syrian general to exculpate him- 
e'f from the suspicion of being privy to the 
Time, and to request the traitor's head, which 
^as 8(*nt him on the poirit of a lance. The weak 
^1 Aded appointed Asadoddin grand-vizier, who 
nade his public entry into the metropolis, arrayed 
n the insignia of his new office and dignity. 
His administration, however, was of short dura- 
ion : he died two montlis after his installation, in 
:onsequence of a debauch. 

His nephew Saliadin, who succeeded him in 
•<e viziership, is celebrated in history for his 
virtues and victories. Many, however, of the 
jrandees and principal persons in the kingdom 
^t'fe greatly dissatislied with his apjx)in(ment to 
ibe vacant office, and at first refused to receive 
"" obey his orders ; but by his aSdress and gcne- 
rojiity he soon conciliated the affections of the 
P'oplc. Saladin found it necessary to persuade 
X'lroddin, that notwithstanding the high degree 

R2 of 
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of power to which he had attained, he was stlU 
the subject of the emir of Damascus $ and Nu- 
roddin exacted that submission from him, and 
usually styled him the general of his forces in 
Egypt. This mutual harmony contributed to 
increase the credit and -authority oF Saladio, 
whilst the power of the caliph became gradually 
A jy weaker. The Franks making an attempt 
1i6q* ^^ B^mietta, besieged that port for some 
^" time J and this circumstances being rpport- 
ef) tcf ^proddiD^ he caused a powerf nl diyersion 
to be made in their Syrian territories^ ^nd there- 
by cc|(p(>plle4 them to raise the siege^ ^nc| v^m^ 
to tHq reljipf of thplr own conquest^. '3f he efnij? 
of Damascus soon ^ftpx co|x^ip^r|ded Sal4<iio ta 
apknowle4ge tbp A*>?8ide calipn of liflg^^tj* 
and to pguse tp be erased from the prayers the 
name yf ^\ Afl^d. ^algdin ?trong}y remon- 
strated with ^uroddin on thp danger and ifQ- 
pro|>ri^ty p( 50 gre^t a|i innpvatJoq 5 natwift-, 
standing yib^d\, fbe ne^^t year (le r^ceivecl ^ ficfi 
e:^press orders frooi the ^mir on t|ie subjject^ that 
he durst nojt disobey ; an^ players werpprefcned 
for the caliph of Bagdad, in the mosques of 
C^ro. It is npt kqown whether Al Aded was 
alive when this change took place, but it is cer- 
tain he did not long survive it. His death was 
follqwed by the total extinction of the Fatirnite 
caliphat, aftpr it had subsisted in Africa two 
hundred and seventy-one years j seventy of which 
were spent in Cairoan, and the rest at Cairo. 

So sooner was Saladin informed of the death 

A T\ of Al Aded, than he took possession of 

1 1^0' ^^ palace, and of the immense treasures 

.'' * contained in it j and ascended the throne 

of £gypt» begame the founder of the Aayabite 

dynasty. 
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ndsty, which was «o denominated from the 
X33cxie of his father. Salndin, though now ar- 
I'iv^^ at the height of power and grcatmrss, was 
nevertheless under the necessity of acting with 
much circumspection and prudence, hoth with 
T-espect to the jealous Nuroddln and to the Egyp- 
tian Mahometans, who being Fatimites, could 
noC be supposed easily to acquiesce in such a 
d^axige of government. The emir of Damas- 
ouLS^ however, who had been offended at the ne- 
glect and refusal of Saladin, to comply with 
some of his commands, nri^ was preparing a 
powerful armament with full resolution of in- 
^^ading £gypt, died suddenly, to the great joy of 
Saladin and of the Egyptians. 

Saladin, who was iww freed from the appre- 
l::ensions of so powerful an enemy, assumed the 
title of sultan or sovereign of Kgypt, and was 
acknowledged in that capacity. Tb(^ zeal of the 
Egyptians, however, for the Fntimite descen- 
dants, was not entirely extinguished, and an in- 
surrection broke out against the new sultan, 
which was beaded by the governor of Upper 
£g}rpt. This revolt was followed by a desperate 
engagement, in which great numbers of the in- 
surgents were slain, and the victoiious general of 
Saladin returned in triumph to Cairo. About 
the same time also, the Sultaxi obtained very con- 
siderable advantages over the Christians, whilst 
ihcy beiieged the city of Alexcindria with a nur 
m^rou&, Hcet and army, under the command of 
William the second, king of « Sicily. He n^^rch* 
ed a powerful body of troops against then^ with 
such speed, that the unexpected apprpach of bi^ 
forces diffused a panic and surprize m the Chrisr 
^igfma^yi ^d William found himself updef 
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the necessity of abandoning his camp with the 
greatest precipi ation and confusion, and of 
leaving his military engines, stores, and baggage 
to the possession of the enemy The year fol- 
lowing, he was still more successful ; and having 
reduced the stro; g capita) of Damascus, he made 
himself master of several other considerable for- 
, tresses and cities in Syria. 

Soon after, however, Saladin experienced a 
reverse of fortune in that country, during which 
period his Egyptian subjects were greatly alarm- 
ed at the sight of a'powerful fleet and armament 
of the Christians, which appeared in the Red 
Sea, and seemed to threaten tlie cities of Mecca 
and Medina with instant destruction. The news 
of this expedition no sooncy reached the qity of 
Oiiro, than the brother of Saladin, who had 
been appointed viceroy of Egypt, during the ab- 
sence of the sultan, caused a -fleet to be equipped 
nnd manned with all possible dispatch, the com* 
mand of which he bestowed on his governor of 
marine, called Lulu, who was a brave ahd ex- 
perienced officer. This commander soon came 
up with the enemy, and a dreadful battle imme- 
diately ensued, in which both sides fought with 
the greatest obstinacy and bravery. The en- 
gagement, however, at length terminated in fa- 
vour of tiie Mahometans, who sunk mdny of the 
enemy*s ships, made a terrible slaughter of the 
Christians, and took a great number of prison- 
ers, all of whom were immediately put to death. 
This contest proved extremely fatal to the Franks, 
who never ventured a similar attempt, and the 
Egyptian viceroy and admiral obtained -imnaor- 
tal praise among the Mahometans, not only for 
their seasonable attack of the enemy, lout even 

for 
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for their barbarous and inbqman treatment of the 
Christians who t'eJl into their bands. 

The reign of Saladin has been rendered fa- 
mous in the history of Europe,' principally by 
the crusades, which snpply the silence of the 
former respecting his warlike exploits, and those 
of the sultans of Kgypt during that period. He 
possessed himself of Nubia j and as he was the 
founder of his own monarchy, so h« left it. in a 
more flouri'-hing condition than it ever after- 
wards enjoyed under any of his successors. * jj 
lie diod at Damascus in the twenty- fourth . ' „* 
year of his reign j and his deaths whilst it "^ * 
tilled the Mahometans with inexpressible sorrow, 
excited real joy in the minds of Christians, to 
whom he had always been an irreconcilable 
enemy , and a dveadfnl scourge. 

Al Afdai, tiie eldest son of Saladin, who suc- 
ceeded his father Ui the kingdom, was of a very 
opposite character {\n 1 temper, and possessed of 
no virtues which coiMd in>>pire his subjects with 
cither love or fear, fie gave himself up entirely 
to pleasure, and indulged in every kind of dis- 
sipation and debauchery. This conduct^ ren- 
dered hm> contemptible in the eyes of the people, 
and occasioned that general defection, which 
happened at the beginning of his reign, in seve- 
ral parts of his dominions, and especially in 
Egypt. Al Aziz* his brother, a prince no less 
vici6us and debauched than Al Afdal, was no 
sooner returned from assisting at the funeral of 
Jbis father, than he was surrounded by the gran- 
dees of Egypt, of which he wa»yiccroy, who 
knowing his ambitions and aspiring views, ex- 
horted hith, with one voice, to assert his right to 
the tbroDe by force^ and to pay nq submisfsion or 

allegiance 
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allegiance to the new sultan. This adyice, to 
which he ^as also prompted by his own incli- 
nation^ Al Aziz immediately followed 5 and not 
satisfied with usurping the sovereignty of Egypt^ 
he made preparations also for attacking his bro- 
ther in his Syrian dominions. Al Adel, the 
brother of Saladin, joined forces with those of, 
A j\ his nephew Al Aziz 5 and entering Syria 
lio»;* ^g^^^^^ without encountering any fofml- 

" ' dable opposition^ they besieged the city, 
of Damascus, of which they made themselves 
masters 5 and the un warlike Al Afdal, without 
one brave or generous effort to retain his liberty 
and kingdom, submitted himself to their cle- 
mency and authority. 

On the. death of Al Aziz, his son Almansur, 
. yv then only nine years of age, was appoint- 
iioft ed to succeed to the vacaint ^hrone ; and 

^ * accordingly, all the grandees of the king- 
dom took the oaths of allegiance to tbeir new, 
sovereign 5 but insisted that his uncle, Al i^fdal, 
should be invited to assume the reins of go- 
vernment during the minority of the young 
prince. Al Afdal wa« in Syria when the news 
of his brother's death, and of his being invited 
to the regency of Egypt, was brought him* Ha 
immediately, therefore, departed for Cairo, and 
on his arrival was received by the people with 
loud and repeated acclamations, and assumed the 
regency of a kingdom, which he had formerly 
governed. 

No sooner was Al Afdal acJ^owledged in bis. 
pei^ office and dignity, than he forined designs 
for supplanting his nephew, in t^ klci^dii^m* 
Whil&t, however^ the regent was projecting 

scheme^ jfor ^juiug the jiwcesn of m^WiS^^ 
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ral usurpation, a more dangerous design was in 
agitation, of which neither he, nor the young 
prince, bad the least suspicion. AI Add, the 
brother of Saladin, on whom that sultan had 
bestowed several provinces and governments in 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and other countries, be- 
held with secret satisfaction his two nephews> 
Al Afdal and Al Aziz, weakening each other 
by their pfiutual wars and contentions ; and 
thougb* under the specious pretence of tender* 
iies9 ao4 affection, and a desire of reconciling 
theni tp pe^cp gnd amity, he had rendered as* 
sistaDce to both in invading each other's dcmi'^ 
nions, he, nevertheless, ^cted with the sole view 
Qf seizing and securing their possessions to him* 
self, at sopie favourabie juncture. He had al-« 
ready obtained Di^mascus ; and was making pre^ 
parations for the invasion of £gypt, with no les^ 
«peed than probability ot success; whiUt Al 
Afd^l* wholly engrossed with his own desigps^ 
aqd unprepared tor opposing those of his und^it 
afforded him the opportunity which lie had lopg 
desired. Accordingly, Al Adel led his army 
into Egypt without opposition, an4 ap- a |^ 
pcariqg before the walls of Cmro, which ' * 
he found defenceless, and in no condition ^' 
to sustain a siege, obliged the city io surrender in 
the space of eight days. He then compelled the 
regent to sign a treaty in the name of Almansur, 
by. which the kingdom of Egypt wjis ceded to Al 
Adel, and Al Afdal retired iiuo certain provinces 
assigned him by the conqueror. 

Al Adel having thus secured to himself I he 
full possession of the kingdom, deemed it the 
wisest atid most prudent method to govern 
Egypt for some time in the name of Ahiiansur, 

and 
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and to act as regent during his minority, in or- 
der that the grandees of the nation,, who had 
talceu the oaths of allegiance to the young 
prince, might not be induced to raise any in- 
surrection or opposition against him. His gene- 
rosity and their gratitude, however, soon con- 
vinced him, that he had nothuig to fear gh that 
account, and that he might safely and without 
hesitation assume the sovereignty. But in or- 
der to declare the lawfulness and expediency of 
' such a measure, and that it might also appear ia 
the eyes of the people as a duty of religion^ he 
Convened an assembly of Mahometan doctors^ 
who were induced, by gifts and promises, to 
give a public sanction to his. title of sultan of 
Egypt. After this award, Al Adel hesitated 
not to assume the appellation of sovereign, nor 
the people to acknowledge and obey him in that 
capacity. 

• During his reign, the emperor and clergy of 
Abyssinia sent ambassadors id the patriarch of 
Alexandria^ requesting that he would consecrate 
them a new metropolitan, in the room of the 
late abuna, deceased The patriarch, however, 
delaying to execute his commission, the ambas- 
sadors applied to the sultan, and begged that he 
would interpose his authority in their behalf. 
Al Adel having received the Jetter and presents 
of the Ethiopian monarch, and being informed 
. thaf a person proper for that high office and 
dignity was not to be found in the Egyptian 
monasteries, made choice of the bish©p of Fuah 
for that purpose. Though this was contrary to 
the rituals of the rigid Copts, he was consecrated 
to the office by the patriarch, and received in 
Ethiopia by the king and people^ with the 

greatest 
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greatest marks of reverence and respect. He 
exercised bis Kinctions in Abyssinia, for some 
time> to fbe great satisfaction of tbe cburch and 
clergy of tbat country ; - but having at the re- 
peated iraportumty and solicitations of the em*'- 
press consecrat€;d her brother bishop of Auxuma, 
that young prelate assumed the authority of a 
metropolitan, and treated the abuna with tbe 
greatest disrespect and contempt. Tbe empress's 
brother, moreover, carried his resentment so far, 
as to send persons in the night to assassinate him 3 
in consequence of wbich> the abuna, with much 
difficulty and danger, escaped out of that king- 
dom, and arrived in £gypt. This conduct of 
tbe Abyssinian court was intended to liberate 
tbero from the necessity of receiving their me- 
tropolitan from the patriarchs of Alexandria; 
which bad been frustrated by the strenuous op- 
position of those prelates, during the reigns of 
the Fatimite caliphs ; but the new sultan^ by in- 
terposing his authority, occasioned those feuds . 
and dissentions, which afterwards ensued, in 
Egypt as well as Abyssinia. 

% the addition of Egypt to his other terri- 
tories, the dominions of Al Adel were become 
so extensive, that he found it difficult to pre- 
serve his conquests and possessions. The /. «^ 
Franks taking advantage of the absence .'' 
of the sultan, who was employed in sup- ^* 
pressing an insurrection in Mesopotamia,, landed 
and made a dreadful irruption on the coast of . 
Damietta, which seemed to threaten the safety 
and tranquillity of the whole kingdom. Find- 
ing, on their arrival in Egypt, that the country 
was destitute of forces, and in a defenceless con- • 
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difion; they besieged Dam iefta by ^a and lan6j 
whilst anoihef body of their army penetrated 
almost as far as Cniro, atid having cortirmtted 
great outrages, carried off an Mmmense qaantity 
of plunder. Al Camel, one of the ffuFtan's* sons« 
who had been appointed governor of the king- 
dom during his father's absence, #as oompeHed 
to retire and fortify binnfself in Carro, and td 
leave Damiettii to its owil defence. The Franks 
finding the capital in a state of resistance, re^ 
joined their other forces at Damiettaj and be* 
ing defeated in some fresh ati6mpts on that 
place, they went on ship board, and sailed for 
Palestine. 

Whilst the sultan was still in M^isbptjtamia, 
janother embassy arrived from the emperor of 
Abyssinia, requesting Al Adel and the patriarch 
of Alexanvlria to send thither a new mertopolitan, 
in the roaii of the late abuna, who had de^rted 
tljem. To add greater weiglrt to this embassy, 
rich and costly presents were bestowed on tljo 
sultan and the patriarch ; in cotisequence of 
wi)ich,^ au aSuna wm appointed and conse- 
crated, and dispatched to Abyssinia, with all 
convenient speed. 

Al Adel was making jirepai*atr6ns fof some 
expedition, when a new aod foi'mtdable armada, 
belonging to the Franks, a|>peftred on tfte coast 
of Damietta, and besieging tha* place both' by 
sea and hnd, spread an universal terror and eon- 
siernation through the kingdom*. This neWs sa 
aflfected the suitan, harmed with- fatigiiie and- 
suffering from the infirraities-of age, that he fell 
into a lingeting disorder 6f which he died, in the 
seventh-third year of his age, aifd the limat^fieiitii 

of 



fciB reign in Egypt. He was sncrecdcd by 
is SOD Al Camely whom be had fre- . p. 
^pKiitly appointed to govern the kingdom y].a 
Coring bis absence. 

This prince, however, ascended the throne in 
mn tinpropitioQS hour. By the death of Al Add 
«t Danias^us, his brother Al Moadhem seized all 
Mbe tredsnres and valuables in the palace, and 
«>bliged the chiefs of that city and kingdom to 
»wear alleglaoce to him; whilst the trra^tury of 
£gypt had beqn nearly exhausted, to suppply 
Shat of Syria, where the principal part ot the 
airmy was stationed. The Franks not only clo-.ely 
bemeged Damietta, but also made frequent luui 
dreadful inroads into the country, and threatened 
its capital with Are and sword. Thi-sc nui|ti- 
plied cvite were likewise aggravated by the re- 
sentment and hatred of the Mussulnien towjrcli 
the Christians settled amongst them, whosD ihfy 
denounced as the cause and promoters of these 
iftqucDt and crnel incursions from Europe a d 
TaWstine. Such were the diiBculties under wliich 
Al Camel laboured from the commnicemenr of 
bis rei^n, and which compelled hiiu tu adopt 
measures harsh and severe, and such as neither 
his courage, nor sagacity, could enable hi en to 
avoid. 

In order tosilience at once the loud complnint* 
of the Mahometans against the Chri^ti^ns, he 
issued out an edict, by which the latter, clergy as 
wd! as laity, were obliged to contribute towards 
ihe support of tlic war, by rendering personal 
or pecuniary assistance. The exactions were 
heavier on the Melchites, on account- of their 
friendship with the Franks, and readiness to join 
their forces, whenever an opporCunity offered. 
Vot. XIII. S Tt©. 
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The Jacobites also, though less obnoiuous and* 
suspected, were -obliged to furnish vast sums of 
money. And the war bad occasioned such an 
univerfjnl scarcity of corn and other provisions^ 
that many were famished to death, others 
through despair put an end to their existence^ and 
great numbers of the rich renounced their reli- 
gion, and apostatized from Christianity^ thaft 
they might avoid those heavy imposts. 

In the mean time, the Franks besieged Da*- 
mietta tvith ^uch vigour and resolution, that 
notwithstanding the strong fortifications with 
which that city had been invested, in order to 
render it an impregnable bulwark against the 
frequent incursions of the -Greeks, it was con- 
strained to yield to the superior force and valour 
of the Christians, and to surrender at discre- 
tion. This circumstance greatly disheartened the 
Egyptians, and no less elevated the minds of the 
enemy, and both expected that the reduction of 
the whole kingdom would speedily follow. In 
this dilemma and distressful situation, the sultan 
applied to the emirs of Damascus and Aleppo 
for assistance, and was so fortunate as to form 
an alliance with those two princes, for the re- 
covery of the places which had surrendered to 
the enemy, and the entire expulsion of the 
Franks. Accordingly, Al Camel having united 
his forces to those of his allies, marched to Da- 
mietta, which he besieged, «nd the Christians 
were obliged to agree to a capitulation, by which 
J. j^ they consented to surrender the place, and 
1220' ^^ evacuate the kingdom. This treaty, 
and the recovery of that fortress/ imme- 
diately restored peace and tranquillity -, and the 
Franks through -the want of couduci and una- 
nimity. 
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mity, lost a favourable opportunity of making 
emselves masters of Egypt. 
A] Camel was afterwards very successful, and 
Ixlued several considerable cities and pro- 
ices in Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, 
d committed the government of his Egyptian 
minions to his younger son Al Adel, whom 
appointed viceroy of the kingdom. He died 

Damascus, yi the seventieth year of his 
e, and the twentieth of his reign. He was 
metimes embarrassed and tormented by the 
rquent quarrels among his Christian sub* 
:ts, the Jacobites and the Greeks, who occa- 
)ned great disturbance, by the opposition of 
i brothers or relations, or by the seditious 
nduct and insurrections of the emirs of his 
ngdom. But his courage and prudence failed 
^t to render him triumphant over all his ene« 
ies. Fond of literature and learning, he col-* 
cted around him all the men of letters in his 
>minions, conversed with them on different 
bjects, and bestowed on them marks of his 
unificence and esteem. His death was unl« 
Tsally lamented by all his subjects. 
Al Ade), the youngest of all Al Camel's spns^ 
ho had for some time acted as viceroy . y. 

Egypt, was proclaimed successor to .^'o^y' 
le throne of that kingdom, by the free " ' * 
id universal choice of the emirs and people, 
•ojmoddin, however, his elder brother, who was 
>cn at Damascus, settling the affairs of his 
yrian dominions, entered into a treaty of por- 
tion with the sahebs or kings, of Abek and 
•uiessa, by which he had Egypt assigned him. 
assembling therefore, a body of forces, he en- 
ured tbait kingdom, amidst tlie acclamations 

S 2 even 
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even of those Egyptians, who bad been tnoK 
forward in electing and swearing allegiance to 
his brother Al Adel. 

Nojfnodilin was no sooner seated OQ (bo 
throne of Egypt, than reflecting on the caprice 
and inconstancy of the grandees, be (^ndea* 
voured to give stability to bis government bf 
means which de(>ended not on the bumonr an4 
authority of the emirs. For this purpose be ii|- 
ceased the number of the Manxolukes, w^ wes^ 
a body composed Qf Circassian sJavetf vags^ 
bonds, and banditti, without country, friends^or 
relations, and who knew and aclmowledged ao 
other master than hin» by wbooi they wore paid. 
Saladin, the founder of the Aayabite dynastj* 
in order to suppress and overawe ^e factica of 
the Fatimites, fornoed the stoutest and most: 
courageous of these slavey into bodies of o^ 
Ktia, to whom he entrusted the safety of hm 
person and the support of his throne. His afle* 
cessors followed his example} but NojknoddiQ 
ventured not only to increase their number, but 
to introduce them as guards into the palace at 
Cairo, and into other cities and fortresses cftba 
kingdom -, by which means, the emirs were kepc 
in subjection during the whole of his reign. 

In the niean time, whilst be was thus em- 
ployed in securing to himself the kin^lom of 
Egypt, he was no less impatient in recovering 
possession of his dominions in Syria. Advanc- 
ing, therefore, at the head of a body of Egyp- 
tian forces, he attacked and defeated the armj 
of hiij com{)etitor, assisted by the Franks and a 
great number of Knights Templars, which was 
^Pnvved by the reduction of Damascus, and the 
other cities of Syria. The Franks^ who were 

greatly 
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greatly alartncd at the power and successes of (he 
£g3rptian sultan, mada ftequent and prcs-sing 
Kolicitations to the states of Europe to ^ send thf ni 
fresh succours of men and money. Accordingly 
a numerous body of troops arrived under the 
conduct and command of Louis the Ninth, king 
of France. The 6rst attempt of this mon»rch 
xsras to make hinaself master of the city and port 
of Damietta, the garrison and fortiticatipns of 
ivliich were at that time in no state of dcfcnc c. 
The surrender of this place proved, as was ex- 
pected, an effectual and speedy expedient: for 
compelling the sukan to withdraw his viciorious 
forces from Syria, that he might detliid his do- 
miniotis in Egypt. NojniodJin whs no sooner 
apprised of these proceedings, tiian he raised the 
ii«ge of Emessa, which was then' in a statrt (if 
blockade, and marched with all possible haste- 
to op{>ose the French monarrh, and expel the 
Franks out of the kingdom. He cVw^U however^ 
on the way thitln^r, in the fortieth year of hi» 
age, and the ninth of his rrign. 

Al Malek, ilieibird moc of Nojmoddin, . ys 
thouglial aili^tance from Egypt, was ac- .ojn' 
kno^Rfl^dgcd aullarj through tlie policy of '<<' 
a favourite concubine of his lather, namftd Shajr- 
al-dor^ who was equally celebrated for her good 
Ren<>e and courage as for her exquisite beauty« 
Having convened an assembly of the cinirs and 
grandees, she made them sensible how necessary 
it was that a chief should be inomediately ap- 
pointed, when the French king was rapidly ad- 
vancing with his troops towards the capital of 
the kingdom. In tlie midst, therefore^ of coq« 
fusion and intrigues, Al Maick was proclaimed. 
No sooner was ibe newly elocted sultan in* 

S 3 foriaed 
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formed of bis appointment to the throne, than 
he hastened into Egypt; where having assem* 
bled a numerous army, chiefly composed of Ma- 
melukes, he marclied to oppose and repel the 
invading Franks. Louis, whom the number 
and appearance of the sultan's troops rather 
alarmed, thinking himself secure of victory if be 
could only engage the enemy in the plain, led 
his forces across a branch of the Nile, which di* 
vided the two hostile armies. This imprudent 
^neasure inspired the Egyptians with courage ; 
and having attacked the Franks with great var 
lour, they totally defeated the Christian array, 
and took many prisoners, in the number oJF 
whom was Louis, tl)eir king and commander^ 
A. D. 1250. 

This victory, which ought to have secured Al 
Malek on the throne, was tlie cause of his de? 
position. The number and spccess of the Ma? 
melukes rendered them insolent and assuming, 
and they wished to impose laws on the svdtan 
relative to the ransom of the prisoners. Their 
pretensions he firmly resisted, and was so im- 
prudent ^as to hint, that he intended the disso- 
lution and dismissal of that insolent body oi 
men, llie emirs, who were the chiefs of the 
Mamelukes, were inforined that Al Malek lyas 
proposing a treaty of peace and alliance with 
the French monarch, and other Christian princes. 
on condition that they would assist 'him with 
their excellent and well disciplined forces^ in rer 
dacing to subjugation the factious and rebel- 
lious coirps. This being communicated to the 
^Idiers by the chiefs, an alarm was instantly 
diffused through (lie whole body of the Mamer 
lukes, and the revolt became general. The 

young 
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foung princei who went forth to appcnse the 
>eople, and quell the insurrecticni vva.i wounded 
>y Roenoddiii, one of the 'emirs. Al Malck, 
herefore« sensible that his presence! tended only 
o exasperate the insurgents to a higher degree 
if fury, and to expose himself to danger, sought 
refuge in a wooden tower, erected on the banks 
of the Nile. Thither the enraged soldifry pur- 
sued him, and set fire to his retreat. The tower 
being soon in a blaze, the sultan jumped vMo 
the river, and endeavoured to save his life . y. 
liy swimming, but was pierced by their ' ' 
arrows in the stream, and expired. 

The succession to the throne occasioned new 
scenes of not and confusion. The insurgents 
first invested with supreme authority the artful 
concubine, who had procured the crown for Al 
IVIalek, and caused her to be acknowledged sul- 
tan ess of £gyptj but being afterwards ashamed 
to see themselves commanded by a woman and 
a slave, they proclaimed Al Moez, one of their 
principal emirs ; and soon weary of his govern- 
ment they deposed him, and felt some remorse 
that they had driven the Aayabite family from 
their sovereignty and inheritance. They there- 
fore made diligent search for and discovered 
a prince of that race, who, being only si\ 
jears of age, was extremely proper for their 
purpose, since the principal emirs miglir still go- 
vern under the cover and sanction of his name. 
The Aayabite family, howevfrr, was soon after 
deprived even of all nominal power or interest 
in the kingdom. Al Moez, the deposed Mame- 
luke sultan, by the address of Shajr-al-dor, whom 
he had married, became sufficiently powerful to 
reinstate himself in the sovereignty, and he be- 
came 
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<5aine tlic founder of a new dynasty ♦• TTie Ma- 
meluke sultans were afterwards destroyed bf 
. 1^ Selitn the second, emperor of Constanti- 

1517 '^^P^' ^'^^ defeated and afterwards hanged 
' • Touian Bey, the last of their princes. Se- 
ll m was satisfied with abolishing the mrniarchy of 
the Mamelukes, and permitted their tiristocracf 
to continue, on condition that they paid an annual 
tribute, were obedient in. matters of faith to tbo 
mufti of ConstaDtinople, and mserted the name 
of the Ottoman emperor in the pmyers, and on tho 
coin. 

Syria, the usual app2)uage of Eg>'pt, bdng 
withdrawn, that country has rarely uite;:med- 
d!ed with foreign affairs ^ and during the pre- 
eminence of the Ottoman power, it Was one of 
(he quietest and most submissive of the pro<* 
vinces. But since the Turkish domination ap- 
peared on the decline, the Mamelukes have in-* 
creased, and become masters of all tlie richca 
and strength of the countty. Ibrahim Kiaja 
' . T^ was the first of the latter Mamelukes, 
. ' ^ who had the addjress to render bimseLf 
^^ ' nias(er of Egypt. The pacha became a 
rnere phantom, and the commands of the siiltaii 
vanished before him. At his death, his slaves 
were divided among themselves, but continued 
A £) to give the law to others. At length, 

■ l''66 ^^^^^^^* ^^^ ^^ obtained a decided as- 
^ ' cendaocy over his rivals^ and rendered 

* The first Mameluke sultan, by, employing hU turbu- 
lent and seditious subjects in the ipvasiou and conquest of 
Syria, reimed seventeen years; but. none besides gor 
verned so long* The swondt the bowstring-i poison, pub- 
lic murder, or private assassination, v/as tiie late of a series 
of tyrants, forty-sev«a of whom a^e le^crded by name. 

himself 



himself complete master of (he conntr^r. From 
that moment his boundless and insatiable atubtf 
lion was fully apparent. No ionge^r satisfied with 
the humble title of bey, he longed to assume the 
more honourable distinction of sultan of Egypt, 
and to throw off entirely the saiprf*macy pt the 
emperor. With this view he expelled the pacha, 
refused the accustomed tribute, and coined money 
in his own oamc. He commanded several ves- 
sels to be equipped at Suez^ and manned with 
IMamelukesi which sailed to Gedda, and seized 
on that port ; whilst,, at the sanoe tiooe a body of 
cavalry entmd and plundered the city of Mecca* 
The project of All by this expedition^ was to ren-^ 
der Gedda the' emporium of the Indian corn-* 
xnerce, and to oblige Europe to abandon ttio 
passage of the Cape of Good Hope, and substitato 
the ancient route of the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea. 

AU determining to commence his conquests^ 
Syria presented itself as the first object, and 
every thing seemed favourable to bis views : the 
Ottoman forces had sufBcient employment in the 
Kussian war $ Sheik Daher, in rebellion against 
the Porte, was a powerful and faithful ally > and 
the extortions of the pacha of Damascus dis« 
posing many to revolt, a favourable opportunity 
was afforded of invading his government. To 
the united arms of Ali and bheik Daher, the 
towns of Jaffa and Rama, and all Palestine, sur- 
rendered } Bad Damascus was on the point of 
falling into their possession, when they were de- 
prived of it by the treacliery and ingratitude of 
a Mameluke of Ali, wlio commanded the army. 
Some time after the city of Said, belonging to 
Daher, being besieged by the Turkish forces, 

AU 
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Ali and Daher marched to its relief with a body 
of seven thousand cavalry. At the approach a( 
the jenemy, the Turks, whose army amounted to 
three tim^s the number of that of the Syrian, 
raised the siege and decamped northward of the 
city, where they took a position. The most im- 
A TA portant and regular engagement of the war 
1772 ^^^^ took place: the Turkish forces were 
^' ' entirely defeated, and Daher remained in 
the fujl possession of his territories. Ali sooa 
after intended to return to Cairo. Daher agreed 
to render him assistance in the prosecution of 
bis designs; and he had' contracted an alliance 
with the Russians, who promised to favour his 
enterprise ; but Ali departed to the capital with- 
out waiting for the Russian auxiliaries. On the 
road thither he was attacked and made prisoner 
by' a body of Mamelukes, whom Mohammed 
Bey had posted in the desert for that purpose, 
and put to death soon after. Ali Bey, it is evi- 
dent, projected the design of seating himself in the 
throneof the sultans, and he would bare accom- 
p.isbed his purpose had his scheme been better 
conducted, or had he not suffered by the tnost 
horrible ingratitude. He was undoubtedly an 
extraordinary character; but he must not be 
ranked in the class of great men. He .was pos- 
sessed, indeed, of the seeds of noble qualifications, 
but want of culture hindered them from arriving 
at maturity «nd perfection. He was certainly 
auhiiated with the desire of obtaining true glor}', 
and this was never yet the portion of weak or 
vulgar minds. 

A jy Mohammed Bey, who was confirmed 

iy*-n' in his authority by the death of Ali, di«- 

* played, during a reign of two years, the 

baseness 
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baseness of a traitor, and the ferocity of a rob- 
ber. Professing to be the defender of the sul- 
tan's rights, and the ministri' of his will, he 
took the customary oaths of allegiance and qn- 
Hniited obedience, and remitted to Constanti- 
nople the tribute, which had been interrupted for 
six. years. To prove his loyalty, he requested 
permission of the Porte to declare w^r against 
Sheik Dabcr, to which be was instigated by 
motives of a private nature. He, therefore^ 
marched an army into Palestine, and besieged 
Jafla, which after some time capitulated. A 
few of the Mamelukes, howe-er, entered the 
town, which they attempted to plunder^ but 
the inhabitants defending themselves, a combat 
ensned- The whole army then rusht d into the, 
city, and all the inhabitants, of whatever age^ 
sex, or condition, were put to the sword. I'he 
ferocious and brutal conqueror caused a pyra- 
mid to be formed of the hends of the unfortu- 
nate sufferers, as a monument of his victory and 
triumph. 

After the death of Mohammed, Mou- . .^ 
rnt and Ibrahim Bey agreed to divide ,jji* 
the command between them. The two ^^ * 
confederates, however, soon experienced a for- 
uiidnblc opposition in the adherents of the late 
Ali Hey, who secretly repining at seeing all the 
Tithonty usurped by a new faction, and thcm- 
"^elves entirely excluded, determined to shake off 
ihc yoke. They, therefore, united into one 
party, under the appellation of the House of Ali' 
iley, the chief'i t)t wfiich were Hassan and Is- 
muel Bey, who conducted their enterprise with 
snch ability, and secrecy, that Mourat and Ibra- 
him were compelled to abandop Cairo^ and to ' 

see!^ 
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seek refuge in the Said, or Upper Egypt. But 
the latter being reinforced in their retreat by a 
great number of their slaves and adherents, re- 
turned to Cairo, routed their enemies, and in 
turn expelled them the city. Mourat and Ibra- 
him at length granted their opponents the pos- 
session of a district above (rirga ; but having 
. p. made some suspicious and hostile movc- 
■ ' menis, another attempt to exterminate 
^ ' them was immediately resolved. In order 
to carry on the war, a contribution of five hun- 

'dred thousand dollars* was imposed on the 
commerce of Cairo, and the bakers and other 
tradesmen w^re compelleJ to furnish their com- 
modities under the prime cost. The baggage and 
stores of the army were conveyed up'the Nile in 
boats : and Mourat marched for the Said, with 
his cavalry, aiijng ihc banks of the river. Many 
of the exiles, at ibe sight of the troops, intmedi- 
ately dispersed, and tAiiers surrendered to the 
enemy; but PTnssan and Ismael di.sdaini«2 to 
capitulate, retreiited towards Assuan, with two 
hundred and fifty horse. Haviutj posted them- 
ficives very advantageously amvjng the rocky 
precipices of the cataract, Mourat found it im- 
possible to force them, and therefore returned 
4o Cairo; and the exiles regained their former 
station. 

A D ^" ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Jnly, the French landed 

J7Q8* *" a»iny oi 40,000 men in Egypt, under 

' " * the command of General Bonajxirte, one 

^f the most daring and successful commaaders 

that modern times have produced. Whether . 

.' ■ 

* On$ hundred and nine thousand, thrle hundred and 
«eventy-five poonds sterling;. , 

this 
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this expcditicn was undertaken by the French 
with the sole design of subduing that country, 
or of attempting to direct their arms by the lied 
Sen, and thus reach the British possessions ia 
India, is not certainly known, hut the latter opi- 
nion generally prevails. The town of Alexan- 
dria was the first object of the French com- 
mander, which he took by assault, after patting 
to Aight the Arabs and Mamelukes who de- 
fended it, and of whom he killed about three 
hundred. ' Having entered the city, Bonaparte 
assembled the Turkish chiefs, and explained to 
them the motives of his visiting Egypt, which 
he stated to be the deliverance of the country 
Iroai the tyranny and usurpation of the beys, 
who were equally the enemies of the Porte i\tid 
of the French people ; aikl having required from 
them an oath that they would neither injure nor 
betray him, he permitted the greater number ta 
retain the places which they occupied. Having 
continued three days in AJexandria, to render 
the (Tgnnization of the city complete, of which 
general Kleber wtis left in command, the French 
army commenced their march across the de-» 
tart. 

No sooner had the French landed in Egypt> 
than the wretched food, and still more wretched 
water, which alone could be procured— »the sting 
of insects, the hlth and misery with which they 
were every where surroanded, gave them a dis<* 
taste for the country, and incllDcd them to thinks 
that it was still ' visited by the plagues of Pha- 
raoh. But if the entrance into Egypt was not 
inviting, tlie march of the army across the de« 
sart, from Alexandria to Rosatta, completely 
filled up the meaaure o£ disappointnaeni and 
VoL.Xm. T disgust. 
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disgust. Unaccustomed to the heat of a tropical 
climate^ unused to traverse barren and sandj" 
desarts, and unobservant of the orders which 
had been issued, the soldiers exhausted their pro* 
visions, or suffered them to spoils before they 
reached the end of their journey. Rosetta, how- 
ever, which made no resistance to the entrance 
of the French troops, terminated many of their 
difficulties. Having left a garrison in this place 
under the command of general Menou, and 
another at Rhamanieh, a town farther up the 
river, at the enti^nce of the canal of Alexandria, 
whither a column of the army had been' detached 
at the same time with that to Rosetta, Bona- 
parte continued his march along the banks of the 
Nile towards Cairo. 

Hitherto no obstacle of importance had pre- 
sented itself to the French invader $ but on the 
arrival of the array nearGizeh, Bonaparte found 
that Mourat Bey had assembled all bis forces 
in the neighbourhood of a village called Em- 
babeh, where he intended to dispute and oppose 
his farther progress. The Mamelukes amounted 
to ten thousand men, and fought with desperate 
courage; but the action, though bloody, was 
neither long nor doubtful. Part of the army 
of the Mamelukes was dther exterminated by 
the sword, or drowned in the river; the rest, 
with Mourat Bey, retreated to Upper Egypt, 
and saved themselves by flight. This action, 
which was denominated the Rattle of the Ptpa-^ . 
mids^ convinced the French, from the obstinate 
resistance made by an inferior army, unskilled 
in European tactibs, that they had no ordinary 
enemy to combat and overcome. -The spoils of 
the slain wer^^ however, extremely valuable, 

as 
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as tracb Mameluke carried with him in his march 
the amount of his fortune, or his plunder. 

Inconsequence of iheeveut ot this battle, Bo« 
ii^ipiirte wus waited on by the principal inhabi-- 
taiit.s atid magibtrateK of Cairo, which the army 
entered in triumph. The French commander 
iinniediately parted his troops into three divi- 
Hions, one of which was sent uucjer thecommarid 
of general Desaix, to pursue the Mamelukes 
that had escaped into Upper Egypt ; the second 
was left at Cairo -, and with the third he followed 
Ibrahim Bey» who had fled so precipitately, that 
he could not be overtaken. Having returned to 
Cairo, Bonaparte employed himself in arrange 
ing the det^s of the administration of Lower 
Egypt) sent garrisons to Damietta and Man- 
soura y and established lazarettos to oblige every 
fibip that, came from suspected countries, to per- 
form quarantine. He also commanded work« 
shops to be constructed at Gizeh, for furnishing 
different articles for the use of the army ; formed 
an administration for coining money $ and pub- 
lished tables of the relative value of French and 
ligyptian currency. 

Thus did the subjugation of Egypt appear to 
bv con^plete $ but a dreadful destiny awaited the 
iXcet, which had conveyed thither this hitherto 
fortunate commander. On the lirst of August, 
the British admiral. Nelson, who had received 
the command of a considerable number of ships, 
appeared off the mouth of the Nile, and made 
dispositions for attacking the enemy. The 
French fleet, which consihted of one ship of one 
hundred and twenty guns, three of eighty^ and 
nine of seventy- four, besides others of lesser size, 
u as at anchor in the bay of Aboukir. The ad- 

T 3 miral 
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miral placed them as near the shore as pbssiblf « 
in a strong and compact line of battle, flanked 
by four frigates and many gun- boats, and pro- 
tcctcd in the van by a b attery. By one of those 
daring and skilful manceuvres, hdwever, which 
distinguish the comuianders of the British navy> 
the English admiral having penetrated with tlie 
half of his squadron between the French firet 
and t' e shore^ placed the enemy between two 
fires, and commenced the attack. 

At sun-set the action began> and soon a{>- 
pea red to be in favour of the English. Both 
parties fought with great spirit and bravetyw 
Brueys, the French admiral, was deprived of his 
life by a ball ; and, in the spaoe of an boor after^ 
his ship, the TOrient, took fire« and blew up with 
a dreadful explosion. This event decided the 
victory ; but the French conttnaed the engage^ 
ment during the night; till almost every captaia 
on board had perished 'Vbc approach of morn^ 
ing discovered their vessels immovable in the 
water« and in possession of the enemy. The 
English took nine sail of the line^ and one was 
burned by order of her comndander. This im* 
portant victory, which will ever appear with 
lustre in the annals of history, destroyed the 
whole naval force of the French in the Medi<> 
terranean, insulated the army of Kgypt from 
their country, and precluded all means of obtain- 
ing supplies from France. 

Left entirely to the resources of his own in- 
vention, Bonaparte continued his civil and mi- 
litary operations with still gre.iifr activity. At 
Belbeis and Salahieh forts and redoubts were con- 
structed, which might resist the attacks ct the 
Turks on the side ot Syria -, and plans were pro- 

. • jectcJ 
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jccted for tbft better defence of Alexandria and 
Cairo. A national institute was established, 
some of whose objects of attention were the 
jMirJfication of salt-petre$ the constraction of 
wind and water-mills, which served i'or the 
purpose of raising the water into cisterns, on 
;iccouiit of its acquiring a brackish and disagree- 
able taste by lying on the ground, and also for 
the grinding of corn ; the composition of bread } 
and a preparation of fermented liquors, as a sub- 
stitute tbr wine; besides natural history, arts, 
'^antiquities, and other researches of science or 
literature. The sheiks of different provincei 
were also convened, who discussed with calm* 
ness and dignity certain topics of political oeco- 
iioniy. As the festival of the anniversary of the 
Krrncli republic happened at this period, these 
K'.yptian sages joined in the celebration, which 
took pbce at Ciiiro with great pomp and solem- 
nity. Hy such courteous and politic manners. 
iSona parte r;i)deavoured to obtain the esteem ana 
confidence at' his new allies, which a continuance 
nf vicibrics over the Beys a:^d Mamelukes, thcif 
oppressors, seemed also to confirm. At this pe« 
nod, the forces of Ibrahim Bey, who had ned 
towards Syria, were defeated by a detachment 
of the arniy on the coatt; and the troops of 
Mourat we.re attacked and put to flight by De* 
siiix, near the pyramids of Saccara, in Upper 
Egypt. 

But i( having been rumoured at Cairo, that 
the Grand Signior had declared war against th0 
itivadera of Egypt and the French natton, an in-r 
surrectiva broke out, in the first commotions of 
which, general Dupuisi the commandant of thd 
«ity^ and fcvcnl 3o\ditts were BMaaacredr Tht 
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house of general Caffardli was besieged and 
,takeD, and all that had defended it were imcne- 
diately pm to death. *The French, however, 
'recovering from their surprize and confusion, 
made a strong and speedy resistance to the in«- 
surgents; the cannon waspointed in every di- 
rection ; and the Turks and Arabs, who com- 
posed' the mass of the revolt, were put to • flight, 
and compelled to seek refuge in their mosques 
and places of worship. These they considered as 
, safe and inviolable asylums, because the French 
had never presumed to enter them, from a re- 
gard to tlie religious usages and opinions of the 
people, to which the commander in chief had 
affected to be a convert, as his proclamations 
evince. Bonaparte summoned the insurgents to 
deliver up their principals in the revolt ^ but 
the Turks refusing, the mosques were forced, 
andei'ery soul perished. 

. This revolt, which was fatal to the Arabs and 
Turks, served to confirm thc^ power and influ- 
ence of Bonaparte. I'Le Egyptians were not 
concerned in incurreclion ; and the Greeks, who 
had hitbcTto remained neuter, joined the French. 
.This w^s dcerr.ed by the General a favourable 
opportunity for publishing the declaration of 
war, made against birn by the Ottoman Porte ; 
and having secured the continuance of internal 
tranquillity, he prepared for 'extending his con- 
quests, or to use his own language, ** for the 
further deli verahce' and regeneration of the eas- 
tern world." 

•England, however; could not suffer the esta- 
blishment of such a colony in Egypt, so near and 
hostile to the East India territories, and had 
therefore combined with the Porte in a prefect 
: of 



of general attack, which was intended, if pos* 
sibJe, to expel those new and dangerous neigh-> 
hours from their .conquests and usurpations. 
The preparations were made in Syria, and com- 
mitted to the care of the pacha Djezzar, who 
^as to traverse Asia Minor, and to attacic Egypt 
with a powerful army* At the same time a 
strong diversion was also to be made towards 
the mouths of the Nile, and by the remains of 
the troops of Mourat Bey in Upper Egypt, united 
to the other hostile parties. Whilst Bonaparte 
was employed with lhe members of the Insti- 
tute, in making surveys of the canal of Suez^ 
of which veutigcH;^ were found still remaining, he 
was informed of the preparations and move- 
ments of Djezzar, whom the Grand Signior had 
appointed pacha*of Egypt. He resolved, there* 
fore, to march into Syria with an army of about 
13,000 men, and to attack the enemy before they 
had time to commence offensive operations. 

During the absence of Bonaparte, general 
Dugua was charged with the command of Cairo; 
general Menou was stationed at Rosetta^ and 
adjutant-general Ahnevras at Damietta, the 
fortifications of which he had orders to finish. 
General Marmont was entruiited with .the com* 
mand of Alexandria, which became daily of 
more importance, and was threatened both by 
the English and the plague. General Desaix 
continued with his detachment of troops in Up- 
per Egypt, and endeavoured, by redoubled dili- 
gence and activity, to keep in awe the remains 
o( the Mamelukes, and to prevent Mourat £ey 
from taking advantage of the expedition into 

g^yria. In die mean time, Sir Sidney Smith, lhe 
ritisb commodate, one of the moat « gallant 

officers 
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officers of his age, being informed of the first 
movements' of the troops under Bomiparte, en- 
deavoured to retard the General, by the bom* 
bardmenC of Alexandria, which, however, in* 
jnred the French no ferther, than by destroying 
two of their transports. 

During the time of the expedition into Syria, 
which ccHnpletely failed, chiefly owing to the 
skill and bravery of Sir Sidney Smith, sympton» 
of revolt, were manifested in several parts cf the 
country; parties of the Mameluken, dispersed 
and driven into the western desarts, had entered 
the provinces of Lower Egypt, and endeavoured 
to excite the Arabs against the French. In or- 
der, also, to divide the attention of the cneniy, 
and to give more confidence to the inpurger.ts, 
the English dispatched admiral Blanket up the 
Red Sea with a few ships of war, some of which 
approached Sue«. Acts of rigour and sevttriiy 
were exercised on the promoters of the revolt 4 
villages were burned to supprc?ss the sedition ; 
and the presence of Bonaparte again completely 
re-established order and tranquillity. No so<jner 
was the cooamander in chief returned into Egypt, 
than he immediately applied himself to repair the 
losses sustained by the army in the Syrian expe* 
dition ; and in the space of three weeks, the dif* 
ferent corps were completed, and the troops in 
a condition to undertake new operations, and to 
face the enemy. 

. In the mean while. Sir Sidney Smith, pursu- 
ing with atdoor the execution of the plan of 
campaign projected agaiiist Egypt, found an ijiM 
crease of zeal and activity on the part of the 
Ottomans, 9fter the French had bec^ defeated^ 
and repelled before St. Joha 4* Acre. JSeid Max<? 

tapha 
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;pha Pacha assembled at Rhodes the troops 
L'stined for the attack of Alexandria 5 Euro* 
can oiBcers were appointed to direct the details 
r this enterprise 5 and the combined English 
:id Turkish fleets sailed for the coast of Egypt, 
be movements of the Mamelukes and Arabs. 
KlicHted the projects of the allies, and the apo 
roach of their armament. Bpnaparte was in 
ursait of Mourat Bey, near the pyramids o£ 
^izeh, when he received intelligence from Alex- 
indria, that a Turkish fleet of one hundred sail 
lad anchored in the road of Aboukir^ fronoi 
;(rhich the Turks had landed three thousand meh^ 
yith artillery, on the shore of the peninsula, ond 
:arried the fort by storm. All the generals 
lommandixtg detachments of troops, which were 
in motion^ were ordered to march towards the 
place of landing, and to miake Rhamanieh the 
place of rendezvous^ where the army sooh after 
assembled. 

Having attacked and obtained possession of 
Fort Aboukir, the Turks began to entrench them- 
selves, and to form magazines. Their force, 
which increased daily, was estimated at 15,000 
men, and they appeared to be waiting for greater 
reinforcements, and for the junction of Mourat 
Bey, in order to invest the city of Alexandria. 
Bonaparte, perceiving that the enemy intended 
to fortify atid maintain themselves in the penin- 
sula, marchal his troops to the wells, between 
AU xandria and Aboukir, and receiving informa- 
tion respecting the position of the Turks, formed 
his plan of attack. Mustapha Pacha, defended 
ihe e. I trance of the {peninsula by two lines of 
troops, and by entrenchments, wliich were still 

imperfect. 
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imperfect. The centre of his forces occuj)ied 
the redoubt, which had been taken frora the 
French at the moment of landing, and since con- 
verted into an entrenchment. 

The attack of the French was dreadful. By a ' 
skiJful manoeuvre, two thousand Turks were dis- 
lodged and surrounded i and perished by the fire 
of the enemy, or were drowned. After suffering 
various repulses, the French seizing the moment 
when the Turkish forces sallied from their *en- 
trenchments, attacked the redoubt and carried it. 
In vain did Mustapha Pacha endeavour, by every 
possible effort, to rally his troops, which were 
now forced on every poTnt. The Turks fled on 
all sides, and threw themselves into the sea j the 
greater part could not reach the vessels, which 
were too far distant, and perished in the waves; 
the remainder of the army, with Mustapha Pa- 
cha, was surrounded and made prisoners, with the 
exception of only two hundred nien. The fort 
of Aboukir, after a bombardment of eight days, 
surrendered to the enemy ; and the son of the 
pacha and two thousand men threw down thdr 
arms, and were made prisoners of war. This 
victory over the Turks was attended with consi- 
derable loss to the French, who had a great num- 
ber killed and wounded. 

The interior of Egypt was now entirely tran- 
. quil ; the places, the forts, and the batteries on 
the coast, were well armed and abundantly pro- 
visioned;- and those kinds of defence might be 
still rendered more perfect, betove Sir Sidney 
Smiih could be able to make new preparations, 
and to organize the different. troops from Salo- 
nlca and the Dardanelles, for another invasion 

of 
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' the country. Bonaparte iveighiog these mat- 
rs maturely, and being informed of the state 
' Europe and France at that period, left a let- 
r containing the nomination of Kleber to the 
)ief command in Lower, and of Desaix to that 

Upper Egypt, and secretly sailed for the French 
>ast. In the directions given, however, to 6e« 
;ral Kleber, he was instracted to continue the 
^otiations with the Ottoman conrt, which Bo* 
a parte had himself commenced 3 and which ar- 
ued, that the commander in chitif did not con- 
der Egypt as tenable, after the destruction of 
le fleet, and the absolute nullity of the French 
13 Hue. 

After various conferences and coi^espondence 
/Ith Sir Sidney Smith, the British commodore 
nd plenipotentiary, it was agreed that the French 
riiiy should embark with arms, baggage, and 
tfccts, and be transported to France, as well in 
Is own vessels, as in others furnished by the 
»orte. In this niode, so inglorious for the French 
irms, and so little honourable for those who 
)laniied the expedition, was this celebrated con- 
I nest of Egypt about to terminate j and what ag- 
gravated the misfortune was, that the English 
heir rivals, would tlicrcby obtain possession of 
hat country. This treaty was signed at EU 
\risch. It had not bren doubted but that the 
ti^nglish Cijuit would accede to the terms agreed 
nit though the instructions received and trans- 
nitted by Lord Keith were entirely adverse. 
The grand vizier, by virtue of the convention, 
had been put in possession of most places in 
Lower, and of all in Upper Egypt, and required 
that the French should also deliver up the citar 
del of Cairo. Kleber, however, not only re- 
fused. 
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fdsed^ but notified to the gr^nd vizier bis deter- 
mination' to resume hostilities^ for which he pre- 
{uired histroops, by. reading to them the propo- 
sitions of Jjord Keith. The Frc^nch army par- 
tool^ of the indignation of their genera! ; and 
both^ forces Being drawn out in order of battle, 
9 furious atid dreadful engagement ensued. The 
Tv^rks, however, were thrown iiVto disorder, and 
their whole army, consisting of 40,000 mcn,^ be- 
took- ihera selves to flight in a41 directions; their 
camp was abandoned 5 and the rout became ^e- 
:6esal . The^Turks had eight thousand men killed 
4C wounded, whilst the loss of the French, whose 
^my. amounted only v to' 15,000, was corapara- 
tiicfelyrtrifling. Kleberg having returned to Cairo, 
potrishedfin an exempbfry manner,, the cruelties 
and'horrors, whicbr during his abfience, had been 
inflicted . on the friends and partisans of tho 
Jrench, , . ' 

After the battle of Heliopolis, and the siege 
of Cairo-, the French army was represented as 
Burrounded with the most brilliant circumstances. 
JCleber formed the Greeks and Copts into bat-, 
talions, Avhom he trained to the use of arms, and' 
clothed in the uniform of his country. That ge- 
per^l^ however,* was assassinated at Cairo, and 
J^:cnou 8Uccee(led*to the chief command. Much 
#'w' time, it is said, elapsed after the Englisli 

*• • army had been provided with necessaries 
'. - fipt' :c)pening ihe campaign, before it ar- 
rived in Elgyptj and it was not , till the British 
minister sent positive orders to the general, that 
the expedition was ^undertaken. The Turks, 
however, who perhaps equally feared the success 
^nd the 'defeat of tl^eir allies, were in no baste to 
niove in concert with them. 



At length the English fleet appeared in the 
ad of i^Xoukir, and as soon as the wind wasf 
trourable^ the d^Murkation of the troops under 
eneral Sir Ralph Abercrombv coniitienced. 
be sailors rowed, standing, with incredible vi* 
lur, re^rdless of the fire of the French art!!- 
ry, while the troops lay at the bottom of the 
»at8. The French stationed on the shore, were 
tmpelled to retreat towards Aleaandrta and 
3selta j and the English proceeded to blockade 
e fort of Aboukir^ which capitulated soon after* 
I the mean time. General Menou, who hel 
:ep informed of the arriYai and debarkation of 
e British forces, and also of the approach of 
e grand viaier on the side of Syria, collected bia 
oops, and marched to meet the English armr* 
rcvioosly, however, to his reaching Rhamanien^ 
enerals Lanusse and Friant, with a small nam- 
sr of forces, had the boldness and intrepdity to 
igage the whole army of the opponents, consist* 
g (tf 10,000 infantry, 2000 marines from the 
xt, 200 horse, and ten pieces di cannon*. 
fter an engagement in which the English lost 
500 and t^e French 50Q men, the Uitter re- 
eated towards Alexandria, to provide for the 
;fence of that city; and the former situated 
lemselves with thcur right to tjbe sea, near the 
Oman camp, and their left opposite to the point 
f lakeMaadieh) and imroediatdy bq^n, with 
reat activity, to fortify this position, by a strong 
[le of redoabta. 

* Thb amooat ef theifoopt Is fiven by Ocnersl Rcf« 
ier ; we know not how far hs it corrtct in bit ttatcmenii 
: the Hnglith and French Ibrcet 'm hit aecount of this 
unpaigH; but he Is palpably partial to hil own oountry- 

VojL. Xin. 17 The 
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.. The Freach troop&. having effected a junction 
near Akxandria^ and the enemy being posted in 
a strong aodfortified sUuatioo, it was determined 
to pake an attack ou their right wing with vigour 
^d .impetuosity. Accordingly « the forces under 
Qeaer^ Menou> consisting of 8330 infantry » 
1380 cavaky, with • forty-six. pieces of cannon, 
^Lvlug assembled before day-light at the advanced 
posts, xuarched to engage the English army. A 
false, assault on the left was commenced whilst it 
was dark, and succeeded in attracting the atte^- 
^op of the English. General Lanusse, who com« 
noatided the left wing, immediately moved to en- 
^a^e the right of the English, where the most 
formidable attack ^as intended. Perceivings 
however, that the brigade under General Valen- 
tin, who was directing his march towards the ro 
<joubt and the Roman camp, was checked by the 
heavy £re of the British forces, be hasten^ to the 
f^ot, rallied, and led them back to tl>e charge. 
At that moment, he received a mortal wound ; 
and the impplsp with which lie had animated the 
troops, immediately abated; azul they were re- 
pulsed by the Epglish. Several other attempts 
"wereniade on t^e exiemy's riglit, but with no 
better success, and the forces found it impossible 
to penetrate the English lines. In the centre also 
jfie French were ev<?ry- where repelled, and great 
numbers of them slain, or taken, prisoners. 
.. Ai^H^ the failure of this first attack, the dis- 
^rsiSn of the troops, and the loss of General 
Lanusse^ ' the French became • sensible that all 
fi^tfaer e0brts were vain nod useless; because, 
jMceyiooaiy to the commencement of the action, 
**^ei*v ekpectatibn of success had been founded on 
dje effects <ff^' a •15fh assault.- Th^lingUsh, con^ 
'■ '^ » Tinced 
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inccd tbaft rtie prindpal attfK^k inraa directed 
ifl^aiiwt their right, mnrcAed thdr rwei^re to its 
npport. General Menoii then ordered the ca« 
r.ihy to charge the encttiy, when a mort dreadful 
:arn»ge ensued. They penetrated^o tiit second 
iiie of the BThi»h inf»t>tiy*6nrd the reserve. The 
^rave Abercpomby, the Bng;llsb genera?,-'Wfco ^al 
there \vitb his statf, was mofttflly woupnded 
Genera! Ro):ee, the commander of tfie ''French 
ravalry, WasktlJedj a prod?gioQ0 iruHiUfer of 
officers and prifoifes shared the same flite ; and» 
when thc'broken corps retired In disorder behind 
the infantry, not one liAMb Hirvived of those 
-who had charged. The destruction of th^envftky 
scarcely left any hope, and at length General Me« 
nou ordered a retreat; and the French, at eleven 
in the morning, re-oefSttjpiadHheir position on the 
heiglits of Nicopolis. 

This battle decided the fate of Egypt, as well 
as the remaining objects of l^e war. Six thou- 
sand Turkish troops arrived soon after in the road 
of Aboukir^ and the. grand, v isle A army passed 
the desert. Rosetta and Rhamanieh successively 
fell into the. bands jp£ .tlie .Englisb^^ m^n/tm 
Vreu(4) were deprived o? ^11 but a few o^ the itui»t 
consUlerable places. The English invested Gizcs^ 
on the. left, bank of the Nile 5 while the vi^iei* 
pressed Cairo on the right. . A bridge, of bo^u 
was erected .over the river at Chobra, by wl^cii 
means a c9romunication was )cept open between 
the tw.o besieging armies, j^nd the poijiiipn of the 
Freifch became cxtrcnic^ di^cuit and dangerous. 
A suspension of arms: was propgsed, in consf* 
quence of whicli^ a tccaty was signed^ t^at tb^ 
giinisoH of Cairo should en^a|:k ^ith their , ai>n]|% 
anillery, and baggage, ond be conveyed (o Frfi^oe 

U2 in 



jn So^ifh vrsidf . Alexandria, bowerer, coo^ 
tinned to hold oot ag«D§t the ]&iglish and Turk* 
ish fomesy till the entire consomptton of its pro- 
virions,, when General Mello^ sent to request a 
c et s afi fl g of ims for Ibree daysi dnring which 
period a convention was signed, bj^ wmch tb^ 
aame terms, wein obtained as those granted to the 
^rriion of Caico^ The French troops accord' 
mgljr embarked* and some of the vessels quitted 
the oeatt of Egjrpt, about tbe same time that the 
preliminaries of pcaoe were signed between France 
and Ei^land; by which this province was re- 
stored and gnareotcedto the, lurks ^ its former 
p0sicssaKi# 



CHAP. IV. . , 

S^itory of JhtfsHnia. 

TRB ettensive empire of Abjrssttiia is fcnowa 
by various names in different natiens} but 
tbe inhabitants call it Itjopid, or Ethiopia, it 
extends from six degrees thirty minutes t» 
twenty degrees of .north latitude, and from 
t^enty-sta to forty-five degrees of eastern longi* 
tude, and is bounded on the north bv Nubia, ott 
tbe east by the coasts of Abea, on the sooth by 
iUaba andOmroo.i^ida, and on the west b^^ 
Oorteim and Gingire^. ]^i& believed that tb:a 
eoontry was. tkevanctent king^pAii.of 8aba, Jnd 
tftfit itvwfQf formerly' governed* i>y • ivomen ia 
~ ' ^ Pj^^ Of.thbse one is Amoos in 

history. 
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listory, who paid a visit to Solomon, and af^* 
vardB establisned in her kh)£doitt the religion ot 
he Jews. Christianity ?w»*{ltdbably rounded 
n Abyssinia, in the f^Cirth ciSiiikTJ[rmiere it iltill 
>revails, bat mixed with mao]f JeWnh* ritS.^ Tfte 
t^ltgion is exactly similar^tothat' of the Co^Ul 
L*he nqnsinat head of their ^drbB is (be^atriarc^ 
)f Alexandria* but the abuna ii i^neraUy^ (:oh^ 
lidered as the patriarch of Abyssinia. '^'^ "\, ' [ 
Tbia empire lias been dismembered oftvi'botv^ 
•ight provinces, through the incursh)Ai; Sf a$ 
leighbours, who have considerably tednced it. 
These losses evince the weaktiei^' and \inwarli)te 
Dstore of tlie people, the negligence ortntap^dKir 
of the ewyeii s^ iind their want of ability to call 
forth the resources of so extensive and fine an 
empire. The Gallas are itrgfeatest enemies. It 
has been conjectured, that tliey are descendants 
of those Jews transported inXp Assyria by Salma«* 
nazar, to Babylon by Nebtrchadoezzar, or ba<« 
nisbed by Titus and Vespasian {pto Ethiopia. 
Tradition says, tliat they came •ffem Palestine | 
and Mr. Bruce seems inclined to think that their 
ancestors fled before the face t>f Joshiiai Si&ff 1% 
bad invaded Canaan and burned Jericho. 

The ^liaa pay adoration to the mooo>. espeoi^ 
ally the new moon. .They Hkewise.wbrship eisr^ 
tain stars in particular positions, and at ditferent 
timei. of the year^ ancl their religion appeart^n 
partake of Sabaism^ They all belteve that them 
wAl bearasorrection:Arom the dead, that they 
shall rise with their bodies and enter into aa 
unknown state, wMcb^Jiowey^,x«haU be ohw 
pailKt than tfeor ^preseati and vihue. 4key shall' 
neither aoifer gnef, Mcknefipnor.aojr-'^kind of 
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trouble. 'They iiave very obscure and iraperfecl 
ideas of future retribution and punishment ; but 
conceive that their reward will consist of a mode- 
rate state of enjoyment with the same family and 
the same persons with whom they lived on earth. 
Polygamy is permitted among them 5 but the men 
are generally Content with one wife. The love of 
their children seems to obtain a speedy and com* 
plete ascendancy over passion and pleasure, and 
forms a striking and noble part of the cliaracter 
of these savages, which ought not to be for*- 
gotten*. 

The Gallfls always fight in families, whether 
against one another or a common enemy. They 
are reputed excellent soldiers for a surprise, bat 
possess not constancy* nor perseverance for sus- 
taining a second attack. They will accomplish 
incredible marches ; swim the deepest rivers, by 
taking hold of the tails of their horses; do ranch 
injury in a short time, and seldom return- the 
same way. They are very serviceable as light 
horse for a regular army in an enemy's country. 
They never give nor ask quarter; and the report 
of their cruelties has made such an impreNsion cm 
the Abyssinians, that they seldom or never Mrkii- 
stand the first attack of the Galbs. They have a 
king or chief,- whom the Western Gallas call 
**Iubo"," -and the eastern " mooty.'* This con>- 
inatkler allots to each' their- scene 'of (narder oM 
rapine 3 btrt always orders them to return with 
speed, lest the body of the nation should hftfe 
•occasion for their assistance. 'All the ttibes of 
Galkis surround Abyssinia itom east to west, and 

• Bruce*»Travel8j^ 
'^ make 



make continual iQairsidns notr ibH: |!0'UntiQr4 
This empire would bavebeeodestro^'cd.by iben^ 
long since, bad they not been ^fteo engaged in 
civil wars among themselves, which afiooied soa^f 
respiteTind tranquillity to ibcAbysainiaas. > 

Abyssinia Hes entirdyin the torrid i;^ne» ye^ 
on account of tlwrgveat raioi, the foreatCf .fnoun^ 
tains, and rivers \a this copntryr there nve soraf 
districts of it winch are as cool and . temperate, 
as Spain or Portugal. TJae valHes axid ian<^ dcr 
sens, however, are extremely hot aod iicorchinf; , 
and insupportable txk any .other -j)eoplc except 
Abyssinians; and the ■ difference of clunate i$ 
very perceptible in receding from, or appi:pi(imatir 
ing to, .the Red Sea. The winds l)ere«rc violeilt 
and impetaoda; "the tbander ai^ • %btning!b 
awful, alarmingv and dangerous ^ and: the rain i 
falls like torrents^of water: during .the aeasoii of . 
these meteors, the air is unwhpiesome, auc^in* 
feezed with the seeds of a -pestilential .disease/ ' 
The moislure and. heat, those valuable menial 
of fticundit'y, cover their ineadows with gcasci 
always renewed^ and their trees, with blosaocms 
and fruit!) at the same time. The soil producoii * 
wheat, barley, tniSer, and other grain; but the .' 
pdneipal ^orn in tills country ia called itff^ » 
which is smaii 'abd sleiuier, and becomes nutri-. . 
five oad palatable ^when made uuo bread. A . 
plant gittws in Abysstoia which . possesses a sin- ' 
gular virtue, l^ the touch and atnell eifvhich all 
venomous creatures are thro\Vn inta a state cf 
torpor^and inseosibilifeiri 'This plant is so oiutb 
•the toore i)eoetici^l, as there are serpents that. 
Iiavea»kirge mouth, which they open to a pro- 
digtoas ejctent,. and inhale a great quantity bf 
« air : 



•ir: 1fabb^io|i«taiDedfcrsiNiietiine, the/ expel 
jl ^rilb sacb »foe» md in tucb alniDdaooe, that 
they can foisoQ and deicroy at the distance, of 
gateral pmt. 

There ia scaicolf a country ihat produces 
greater abandance or more variety of animals 
than Abyasinia. Their oxen are of such prodt* 
gious siae* that they have been mistaken, at a 
iistanoe, fer alrpbaois ; and one of their horns 
is capable of eootainifi^ more than ten quarts. 
But beaides these large oxen* which are fattened 
fer staugbter^ they haxn-ndiezs intended for ]a- 
)NMir aii cacfiigr, ihe -horns of which «re soft 
aodiestb)^ and hangdnvrn Uie a ^oken arm. 
The boiiaft ef M^v^^ ^X^ .rcfnarkibly bano* 
tifol and wett nfadej/tbry aivgnifnftiy used la 
"war^ and fm verj^ fioet.. .Tho elepbanrs refnaio 
in a wild state* and arc. extremely 4estroctive to 
the com and grain.' Their plaip$ are also ra» 
vifed apd laid waale.Wtbe rhinoceros, as well 
aany liions and tigers. The homing ef the rhi- 
BOCBids forma a coosiderabte pert of the amuse* 
ment of the Abyssiotaos. Hwnas abound lo 
'Abyssiniay and exceed the sheep in mmiber. 
Some of the towns are full ef thorn* wher^ 
lirom the commencement of darkness ttU the 
dawn of day, they seek the dtftmni pieeea of 
alaoghtcied carcasses^ which tins crod aOd on* 
clean pcwplf: ^yo»» in tlie streets >Krithoi)|^^^ 



fuA, and who firmly believe that these 
are Falasha, or Jews, from the nekhbooring 
nioootains, transformed by magie, aiKrcoMe to 
eat human flesh in safety. The byauui* aecos* 
tomed to fanmau flesli, walks about boldl^ in the 
day-timey and attacks man Wherever be finda him^^ 

whether 
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vjhetheranned'or unarmed/ but always cbobles 
the molp or aifs in pre^rence tb'ffle B3elK "^ * " * ^^ 
The cro^ile and the hi|)pQpobihiuV abocroi* 
til the Nile* The former <»r these* amphibious^ 
animpls is well known f but the latt^^s Miubijt 
inacccsBsible, and is ouly dlscbvmd bjrth^ liaVoc 
and destruction it occasions^ '^e'^c^tlfi^ iS 
almost as lame a^ the elephant;^ and; like it; 
^ armed with tusks.' ft Itas bb^ihed^the ap|n 
pellation of the. sea-horse;, tfaou^/i^ {^rlakea 
snore of the naftire\ind qualhy*df the dxJ^lt » 
ihuch bolder in the water than on land.^^anll^ will 
attack boats and barges/ and frequently overset 
them. It tears and devours not-so mudr'fq^*the 
sake of food« as to glut itself with ^tleb^f" arid 
1eav{!8.t&^ carcasses for other vonK:ioi^s^^eEtu1e». 
Wbeb it :r6iii^/the itarth trembles."" It is'cor^ 
monly iji the w^t^r danng the daj^, dM x>n land 
lo tb^ njght. It ayoicis the sight of aif aVihed 
lo^/^nd is teYrifSed ai fires^arms; *but thefetnale/ 
when wjtb young, is extiFdne))r dangerous; *^B!^' 
male afsociate^ witfi several ; and, like the do* 
mestii? cock in bis circfle, seems attentive and J^a-^ 
tous, .an^will' not^'stlflfer a 'rival. • ' • 

^Thc torptdd,. or cramp fish, is . frequently 
c^ilght in tlie lakes and rivers of Abyssinia^ ^ 
\fi aiTirmed to be. of such a nature, as to cause a 
clnln^^s or numbness in those who touch it; for 
which resfson it is employed ih medicrnc," and 
applied in ' casc^; of fever, as if *lo ajTay the 
3e^l;, aqd render the disease toi-pic). The pipi i4 
^'$\t\gi^\At}^\nd of bird, which, by wonderful ih* 
stipctj. Will' direct jthe 'sportsmari to his g^me; 
aVi4'i]ever' le^v^ tiim till he has obtained his ob^' 
jept j bdt.he must'be careful tbgoarxhed, aV ijf 

> ., ^ Will 
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justice is nettber tediocu nor oomplex. Every 
one pleads his own cause ; and when jadgmeat 
is once given, they faithfiittjr observe the decree 
without murmur or appeal. Tbty are very af- 
fected in their nianners, and fond of dress. The 
women are permitted to appear abroad, and fint 
their friends and rdations. The wives of per- 
sons of quality lav their indinations under no 
lestraint, though their husbands are much dis- 
pleased with thdr conduct ; but those of inie« 
rior rank are generally faitliful and true. 

" Although the Jesuits have told us a great 
deal resi^cting their marriage and polygamy, yet 
nothing^may with more smty be averred, than 
that there is no marrying in Abyssinia, unless 
that which is contracted by mutual consent, with- 
out aay form, and subsisting only till dissolved by 
dissent of each other, may be so called *•'* When 
a separation takes place, the children are divided 
between them. One woaian may probably have 
six or seven husbands successively, 

Hieir dishes are excellent, and of various 
kinds. They have neither wine nor cyder, 
though they mtgfat make an abundance of the 
former. Tbdr usual beverage Im hydtomd, 
which is a mixture of honey and water, brought 
to • state of fermentation. At a banquet in 
Abysnnia, we are told, that a cow or bull is 
broi^t to the door of die room, where the com- 
pany is assembled; and the dew-lap being cot 
so deep as to arrive at the fat, a few drops of 
blood are sprinkled on the ground. They then 
penetrate the skin^ on the back of the beast> and 

^ firoce't Travels. 
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on eachsldeof thetpinCf and strip oiF tbe hide 
of tbe cow or boll half-way down its ribs. AU 
tbe fleih is then cot off the buttocks in sdid 
square pieces, and eaten raw with teff bread ; 
and the animal: continues aliire till nearly the 
whole is consumed. The men are fed by the 
woosen, who having wrapped thie meat and 
bread into the form of a cartridge, throst it into 
the first person's mouth they find open and 
empty ^ and which from its bulk is in danger of 
choking him. This is considered as a mark of 
grandeur j and the greater a man would appear^ 
the larger piece of flesh and bread he will take 
into his mouth. Besides, the more ndse he 
makes in eating, the more polite he is thought to 
be. They never drink till they have finished 
their repast. 

Ttiey were till lateily onacqoainted with the 
tools employed in Afferent arts) and for them, 
as well as for the knowledge of using them^ 
they were indebted to the Jesuits. When, there^ 
fore» they who had never before seen one stone 
placed above another in a regular manner, be^ 
Leld a building with high stories, they were 
astonished at the sight, and called it a hoose 
npon a house. Notwithstanding their paocihr 
of tods, they had cloth, stufis exceedingly weft 
woven, and jewels of the neatest and most co*' 
rioas workmanship. The Turks andtheOallas, 
who keep their frontiers in a continual state of 
blockade, would prevent the Abyssinians froai. 
travelling into foreign countries, even if they, 
had such an inclination. They are also nnwiW 
ling that the entrance into Abvssinia riionkl be 
opened. Tbe Jews, Arabians, and Armenians. 
«re tbdr common mathama ef- broken; ana' 

Vol. XUI. s X thqr 
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tbey depend on factors for dispostog of their . 
niercbandize in exchange, which is seldom ia fa- 
vour of themselves. Ssiks» brocades, velirets, 
tapestry y carpetSf and other costly stuffs are 
brought by the Turks by the way of the Red 
Sea, and exchanged for gold 'dust, emeralds, 
Sind valuable horses, together with skins, furs, 
leather, lioney, wax, ivory, and abundance of 
6U|)erfiuiti(^s. Notwitlistauding, therefore, the 
productions of the country, Abyssinia is still 
'j50or. 

They have neither inns hor public houses for 
{the entertainment of strangers, but, considering 
their extreme indigence, they are very liberal 
fiod hospitable. If an unknown person continue 
in a village or camp of the Abyssinians longer 
iban three hours, the whole community is under 
^he necessity of lodging and accomouxlating bin] 
at the public charge. A stranger need only enter 
fhe tirst hut or tent he likes, and acquaint the 
owner with his w'ants, who immediately fur- 
nishes him with all necessaries and coovemences 
from the chief of the place. « 

The women never have occasion for tlie aid of 
^ ipidM'ife during the time of parturition : they 
faring forth with great facility, and suckle their 
^ildren without trouble or embarrassment. Not- 
\yithstanding the various changes of their cli- 
jpate, from the extremes of sultijr and burning 
l)eats, ta,4hi^, violent apd continual rains and 
ipundatipns which happen in Abyssinia, the 
pepp)e ^re reiparkable f or^ longevity. 
. . Th;S; e^^re Is ^ equally fertile in mineral as 
io aninsal ^nd ye^etajtle productions. The Ahys* 
sipi^os pps9espi4pines ofgaid, but prudently con- 
<|iai tlUf^|reafu^ ixofa strangers, and cootent 
a ., . Ihfipo-^ 
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themselves with what is brought from Nigritia 
and other parts, rather than hazard the subju- 
gation and oppression of their own country. 
They gather, however, great quantities uf tbat 
metal washed down by the torrents from the 
mountains, and which consists of large grains. 
Silver is more scarce among them ; but they' 
have mines of lead and iron, which are very va- 
luable. But, unable to endure the unwhole- 
some damps and vapours, to support the ground 
which is in danger of overwhelming them, or ta 
drain off thf waters which threaten an inunda- 
tion, they work little in those mines, and are 
satisfied with the quantity of metal they find on 
the surface of the eartl^i. Abyssinia is also sup- 
posed not to be destitute of copper and tin. 

They dig salt from rocks in the shape of 
bricks, but bf different sizes and weights ', that 
which is on the surface of the rock is hard and 
solid) but in the internal parts of the mine it ir 
extracted /rom saline springs, where it is soft tilt 
consolidated by the heat of the sun. This ar- 
ticle, though very common, is considered as va- 
luable ^ and every person carries a small piece 
of it, suspended in a bag, from the girdle. 
When two friends or acquaintance meet,- they 
produce their bits of salt, and give them to eacli 
other to lick. The refusal of this compliment 
on either side would be considered as a gross 
affront, and an open declaration of some inward 
or private resentment, or, at least, as a mark of 
incivility. It is said, tbat the heat of the cli- 
mate, which renders the mouth parched and 
dried, was the cause of this whimsical and dis- 
agreeable custom? but it would certainly be 
more cleanly and becoming, and at the same time 

X 2 render 
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render speaking equally easy, if every .one made 
use of his own snlt in nv>isteniQg his rooatb> uh 
stead of licking that of another. . 

We have also been informed of a mode of 
receiving visits, which is still more singular aa4 
ridiculous than that of salutation, and which it 
related by a missionary who had been introi^ 
duced at the court of a. petty prince of the Gal- 
las. " He (the king) was sitting/* says he. 
" on the ground, in the middle of his hut, having 
his courtier^ around him, each with a rod in 
his liand. No sooner had I entered, than the 
whole company were in motion, and exercised 
their rods upon me most unnvcrcifully. I war 
obliged to betake myself to flight, and havinr 
reached the door, which was the established 
signal, they ceased to bastinade, and received 
me with many compliments,** Being asked why 
they treat their friends with this ceremonial^ 
who are invited and expected, tliey replied, 
'' that this was done to teach and convince 
those who visited them, that there is no nation 
greater or braver than theirs, and that those who 
accost them may learn to humble and demean 
themselves before them." 

The natural curiosities of Abyssinia are, the 
lofty and almost ina.cessible mountains, in com- 
|>arison of which the Alps and Appennines are 
mere hillocks. They are of very great service 
to this country^ which, without those impene- 
trable barriers, would long since have become 
the possession of the Turks and Gallas, or 
otiier hostile nations. Whilst their awful and 
inaccessible summits seem to reach above the 
highest clouds, the vallies beneath appear to 
hide themselves in the lowest abysses of the 

earth* 
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ih. Seme of tbose ridget exhibit tbe sem- 
riee of walls, towers, and cities j others, such 
sRioolh and even surface, as renders them 
t mirrors ; and some are so hollowed out by 
:are, as to resemble apartments, churches, 
i palaces. At the bottom of these mountains 
; steep precipices, where the torrents roll 
wn great stones with a loud and tremendous 
ise i and on their summits are piains, where 
wns hare been buitt. Some parts of these 
oantains have also been converted into prisons, 
here the fifst children of their kings, whose 
•mpetition for the throne was apprehended to 
: productive of mischief, were kept in confine- 
ent» and languished in solitude and misery. 
Id these mountains, tbe beautiful rivers which 
ater Abyssinia have tlieir rise. Mr. Bruce*s 
kdefati^able labours have tended much to gra- 
fy tbe geographer and the philosopher relative 
) the source and progress of the Nile in i^bys* 
nia. lliat learned and ingenious traveller 
Mind its rise in the country of the Agows, the 
pring of which is twelve feet diameter, and 
pparendy sorroanded with sods by the neigli- 
K>uring people, who worshipped the river. In 
be midst of this eminence is the first fountain 
}f the Nile, in which the water b clear and 
impid, and is about three feet in diaipeter, 
md six feet in depth. The second fountain is 
less in diameter, but deeper than tbe first, and 
about ten feet distant The third is aboot twenty 
feet west from the first. These several foun- 
tains, which are consecrated as altars by the na- 
tives, and from thefoot of each of which issues 
a brisk rill, unite, and form one itream. Though 
tbe water is exposed to the soorcbiog heal of the 

XZ lun. 
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sun, and wiihout any shade, it i« fcccecdft^ljr 
cold, and extremely light and good. " - 

The streams thus united rOn ea^^tward, 
after var^'ing their direction due north, and 
ceiving many subsidiary rivulets, which add lb 
their strength and size, the river arrives at ^ 
mountainous country westward, where it dff* 
*sccnds a cataract of fifteen feet in height, aqfl 
sixty yards in breadth. Proceeding forvi*aTd, l| 
joins the Jemma, about its own size, and ^lasses 
through the lake Tzana, or Dembea, whilst It 
still preserves its stream in all its native coloor 
and brightness. After a progress of various, 
and often contrary directions, it arrives iat a 
confined situation, between the mountains o£ 
Begcmder, and soon after reaches the famous 
cataract near Alata. This affords one of the 
grandest and most magnificent spectacles in the 
world. The noise of the Nile, precipitated orcr 
over this dreadful cataract, resembles the loudest 
thunder, and niay be heard at an almost incre* 
dible di!»tance. " This was a sight," says Mr. 
Bruce, ** so astonishing, so truly grand, thait 
ages awkled to the greatest length of humao life 
would not eflPace or eradicate it from my me- 
mory. It struck me with a kind of stupor, and 
a total oblivion of where I was, and of c^cry 
other sublunary Concern *." 

Below the cataract, the Nile runs in a narrotlr 



• u But when rou^h crags afld headlong: cataractii 
ceiv« ht« mighty €orce, mad that the rocks stiouid iinpede 
his former uninterrupted course, hedasiies his whitened 
waters up aloft, so as to obscure the face of b{>aveti,'and 
even the earth trembles with hrs waves. The mcoutaiiit 
rour, and ftgain the waves, fo.iifting with rage, imui^tle 
tltr UBvaaquithed waters in white.'*T-/.«r<rff. 
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hf nnci between two rocks, with loud noise, atid 
upetaous velocity. Here* it assumes a south- 
astern direction, -and, after being increased by 
I number of tributary streams and rivuletlj, 
akcs a course almost due 'north. These wind- 
ngs and stid<)eD changes of direction, for thou* 
iaiids of miles, prevented its royal and philo- 
sophical pursuers from reaching its source. After 
passing along for many leagues, the Nile then 
forces its pasSige through an opening of the 
mountains which lAclose the country of the 
Gongas, and precipitates ' its waters over a 
frightful cataract, whose height is not less than 
two hundred and eighty feet ! What terror and 
amazement must seize the mind of the travel- 
ler, who beholds such an assemblage of waters 
dashed, with the sound of thunder, frbm such 
a dreadful and stupendous height, into a vast 
rocky ^base below, from whence in foam thfr v 

precipitated billows rebound to heaven ! Not 
here, however, the torturfcd Nile has rcstj soon 
after, it is hurried over tWo other cataracts, 
being confined between the mountains of Dyre 
or Tegla, where is found the fine gold of Seir- 
nar, which the natives call tibbar. 

Directing its cours,e close by Sennar, the Nile, 
after running nearly due north and south, turns 
eastward, and, when swollen to its greatestt 
height, affords a prospect pleasing and delight-* 
ful in these dreary at^d inhospitable regioiis^ 
Hulling majestically along, it bends to the north- 
east, and uniting its waters with those of the To6- 
cazze, a large river, which also rises in Abyt- 
flinia flows bv a great and populous town called 
Cheadi^ which .was probably at some period 

the 
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the imperial seat of the Candaces, qaeeD| of 
Ethiopia. Being joined *acx>n after by the great 
river Atbara, the Astaboras of the aneicntt* it 
vergei north for about two degrees* when tod*- 
. denly taming west by south, it enters the kiog« 
dom of Doogola, and arrives at Moscho* a town 
and place of refresbaient for the caravans, 
^t the time they paused from Egjupi to Ethiopia* 
Bending north-east its meets with a chain of 
moantains, where is the seventh and last ca«- 
taracty frightfully high, though not so tre* 
inendoos as that at Alata, already mentioned. 
Having passed these cataracts, the Nile enters 

Hie lake Tzana, or Dembea^ is the largest 

. expanse of water known in Abyssinia. Its 

greatest breadth is ti)irty>five nnles, and its 

length forty-nine. Curing the dry months, 

from October to March, the lake becomes less| 

but, after the rivers which surround it are fuU^ 

it swells, eiLtends itself in the plain country^ 

, and covers a much larger surface. In this kike 

are eleven inhabited islands, which were formerly 

used as prisons for people of distinction, or for 

a voluntary retreat. The reason why the Nil^ 

does not mix its waters with those of tlie.kikc^ 

in its passage through it, which is a fact founded 

on frequent and indisputable observation, is the 

.laiigenessand violence of its stream. 

The Mareb, another considerable river of 

tliis country, lias its source in the Tigre, from 

/whence it enters the sandy desarts of Caffi# 

' and precipitating itself down a cataract tlnrty 

cubits in height, buries itself in the ground. 

The Portugese, however, by digging, fougd 

Ml 
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t ooly plenty of sweet water, but ao abundance 
excellent fish. 

Ilie goveninnent of Abyssinia has been aU 
)y» monarchical, and entirely deAf>otic ; and,' 
uugh its origin and uninterrupted series of 
onarcbs be very doubtful and uncertain, no 
nicxi of time can be found in their tradition 
r annaU, in whicli those princes did not rule 
rith arbitrary authority, and claim an absolute 
ncl indeiieasible right over the lives and liberties 
f ibeir aobject$» as well in matters ecclesiasti* 
al as civil. There are no written laws to re« 
itrain'the exorbitant power of the prince, or te 
let'end and seture the privilege and property 
9i the subject > and the clergy have, been i\m 
only persons wlio have ever dared to oppose an 
eiToctual resistance to the unjust proceedings of 
the emperor. These princes boast that thcjr 
aie d&u:endants of Menilek, or David, the son 
uf the great Solomon, by the queen of Sheba ; 
and, by virtue of this noble descent, they -are 
called tttt^uks, and address<7d with the title/ of 
i^g rfhmgi. They' also carry in their arms the 
lion of the tribe of Jndah, holding a cross, with 
this legend inscribed : The lion of the tribe of 
Judah has comjuerej. 

The respect which is paid to the emperor is 
similar to lits title and dignity, and none of \m 
sQb)tcts ever approach him, without exhibiting 
marks of the most abject submission and ser- 
vility. He does not, indeed, cotVceal himself 
from public view, like the eastern monarchsj 
but sinews himself readily and Irequently to his 
pcopWi The emperor lives more m teuts than 
m palaces } but these tents are as magnificent 
as palaces, while his guard forms a real army, 

and 
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, 2ind bis court a pompous and splendid retiniie. 
1 Rb U'hole camp ap|)ears like a vast; open, and 
regular city, in whose center, or on some emi- 
nent parr, is displayed the imperial pavilknij^ 
excelling all the rest in richness and beanty. 
The retinue of the emperor is augmented by the 
women, during military expeditions, to whicfi 
they are a great incumbrance.' Wlicn the camp 
breaks up, or removes from one place /o another; 
even in time of pe<ice, those countries rbroogh 
which the army passes experience a real calamity^ 
because the ronds roust be repaired, and pro- 
Visions furnished and conveyed by (he hihabitants, 
V^ho are <» thus successively ruined thronghoat 
the whole empire. However surprising it may 
appear, the camp Is divided into parishes, tsA 
of which iias its own clergyman, with deacons^ 
and other ecclesiastics, who perform divine ser- 
vice, and instruct the youth in religiou and 
morality. 

W/if never an enemy is near, the army marches 
in close* rank, and in the best order. The 
wings are extended, and the enti)er6r, with 
his otHcers and guards, keeps in the center* 
At other times, no regularit}' is observed, and 
only the sound of ket tie -ik urns, and of othdr 
warlike instruments, intin^ates the approach of 
an army. 

The crown of Abyssinia is hereditary, and 
must devolve c.n the [."osterity of Menilek, thefir- 
iirst nionarcli ; but the succession does not ne- 
cessarily pass to tlie eldest. The emperor, if 
he thinks proper, can make choice of a younger 
son, whmn he deems more worthy, or is raofe 
inclined to favour. This custom has fre<]uendy 
occasioned a jealousy atid misunderstanding b^ 

twecn 
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urcexi tbe young princes, aiid sorpetimes been 
ie cause of civil wars; and, in all probability, 
ave rise to (he practice of ket-ping nil tliose 
rinces w'hohnda rigbt to the throne confined 
pon tbe top of a mountain, where they are 
losely guarded, and no person su til red to couie 
learthem. Neither message nor letter can be 
oD^'eyed to these unfortunate prisoners^ and 
bey are obliged to dress themselves in the asual 
;arbof tbe common ]'>eople, lest they should be- 
;ome proud and ambitious. . 

This custom, it has been said, was abolished 
)y the indii-ect reproach of a child. Having 
I fondness and partiality for ih s boy, wbo was 
Mily eight years of age, the emperor was > port- 
ing with him one day, when a courtier ap- 
proactied, and,observed that the child was grow-* 
log tall. No sooner did the young pvince bear 
these words, than looking tenderly at his father, 
be said, *' Have I become big enough to be 
bent to the mountain J * Atfected by this moving 
apostrophe of his son, the em{K ror comi^anded 
the custom to be abolished, and obliged his 
council to swear (hat it should never be re- 
established. £n4pe, however, found it siill in 
force. 

Tbe ceremony of tbe coronation of their em- 
peror is grand and magnificent. Much of the 
performance consists, in religious rites, such as 
reading the liturgy, and singing psalms and 
hymns suitable to the occasion.. The grand al- 
moner announces the monarch to th^ people, 
and informs tbem that he is made choice of to 
goverA them. The duty of a sovereigu js read 
aDd explained Lu tl^e emperor^ ^^9 ^H^s an 
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oath that he will discharge it with jastice and 
iDoderation. He is then anointed by tlie me- 
tropolitan, who invests him with the rojal 
robes, places a crown of gold aiid silver on Ins 
head, and puts the sword of state into IS$ 
bands ; after which he is saluted envperor of Abys* ' 
siniaf and received by the people with load 
and repeated acclamations. The kihg having 
assisted at divine service, and taken the bol/ 
commttnion« the ceremony terminates in acts of 
festivity. 

The emperors, in imitation of Solomon, fram 
whom they pretend to be descended, allow tliem* 
selves the liberty of having a plurality of wivcs^ 
and, like him, of different reHgioiis ; insomticli 
that ^both Christianity and Paganism have bear 
encouraged at the same time. From a regard 
to religion, however, those Pagan or IMaho- 
nietan princesses have, in general, been in- 
structed and baptized, previously to their be* 
coming the wives of the monarch. As soon as 
the empieror Jias n^ade choice of a young lady 
to:4>e his wife, thef attend the church together^ 
and, having rec^ved the sacrament, return to 
the royal pavilion, -accompanied by the whole 
court, in thi^ir richest attire. This ceremony 
being finished, the nobles and clergy are sump« 
tuously treated,. and the feait does nor terminate 
till every thing has been, coosiimed which bad 
been served up. 

Of all these wives, the prince makes chdce 
of one, whom he causes to be proclaimed era- 
press, and Who enjoys superior privileges. On 
the day she Is to be installed Itegbe, she appear* 
iathe tent of the monarch, which she was not 

permitted 
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permitted to do before, and is seated on a 
couch near the imperial throne; and, upon a 
signal being roade^ one of the chaplains of the 
emperor enters the court, and proclaims the em« 
press $ ai^er which the crown is put upon her 
bead, but she is not anointed* 

The Abyssinian emperors receive holy orders 
and some of them have been consecrated priests, 
and officiated in that capacity 5 but with, this re* 
striction, that if by any means they shed the 
blood of man, they were immediately divested 
of their oflice. In general, however, the mo- 
narch confines himself to the deaconship, which 
is also granted to the nobles and great officers 
of the court, who assume these orders, that they 
may enjoy the privilege of the clergy -, enter 
into the sanctuary 3 present the cross to be kiss- 
ed; andj what is more than all besides, have 
authoritv and power in that body of peo[rfe of 
which by ordination they form a part. Tlui' 
abuna's principal employment indeed is ordina- 
tion, A number of men and children present 
themselves at a distance, and there stand from 
humilitv, not daring to approach him. He 
then asks who these are; and, being told that 
th^ are persons who wish to be deacons, he 
maktt two or three signs wid> a cross, and 
blows with his mouth twice or tfaiice upon them, 
sajriog, '''Let them be deacons." Bruce saw once 
all the army of Begembder made deacons, who 
had just returned from shedding the blood of 
ten thousand men. lliey were drawn up as be- 
fore described, and the abuna stood about 9 
quarter of a mile distant from them. With 
this army were mingled about one thousand 

Vol. XIII* T women. 
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women, who, having partaken of the ^(oe blast 
and brandishnaeiit oi the cross, were cooseqaeot* 
]y as gudd deacons as the resL 
. In all cuaUers, exce[4ing those which regard 
the di(>ciplinei>f the church, to which be strictly 
conforms himself, the emperor epjqys absolute 
and uncontrouled authority, over the lives and 
properly of his subjects. He is the only, sove- 
reign of ihe several kingdoms and provinces of 
this extensive empire. He disposes of all the 
l^iiKis tiiroughout his dominiot^s, except in Tigre - 
and Dembea, where are some noble and privi* 
leged families, whose properties and digniUeSj 
unless in case of rebellion, he never alienates 
from their ancient possessors. Formerly it was 
the custom of ihe emperors not to appear in 
public ', and it was seld n known tlrat they ia- 
terfered in the affairs of government, the care of 
which was generally cooimittc^d to- two ministers^ 
wl^om they denominated favourites. That prac- 
tice, however, has been abolisbedi, and they have 
since considered it as pr^dcQt and expedient to 
shew themselves to their subjects ^ least three or 
four times in a year , - though notie ^re permitted 
to see then) eat, besides the page^ who feed thena. 
£ven the eo^pressis denied that privilegCi tj^ough 
she dines and s«ps in company wij^ bei^. ladies ; 
and when the n^onarcb gives audience to foreign 
ambassadors, he sits out of sight, and speaks to 
them by an officer called K>al Hatue^ ik9,vwxar 
word of Cite ting* • . t 

'/ I. ha%e alres^iy mentioned transiesot^ the cir« 
cumslance* (hat the king is no| seeji whep .1^ $its 
io council; the manner of it xfk Ihns; vbw he 

^ JBrace^TfavBSla. > 
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lad bds))irs!i (6Tttitr]y, he remained constantly 
n a room of his palace, A\hich had a communi* 
atiou wkb the {ludience and council, by means 
>f' two fblding'doors^ or large ^^indow8J the bot- 
oms of whtcA were about three steps from the 
ground. llicse doorn or viindows were latticed 
A^ith cross bars of wood like a cage^ and a thin 
:urfain or vdil of tafFety silk was hung witl.in it| 
50 that by darkening the inner room, the king 
sa^v every person in the ontet' chamber, whilst h<^ 
himself was visible to no one. 1'he constant 
wars in which Abyssinia has been engaged, since 
the Mahometans took possession of Adel, hav^ 
occasioned this troublesome custom to be wholly 
laid aside^ i1t}le8s on particular occasions, and at 
council, when il is still observed with the an- 
cient strictness; and we find, in the history of 
Abyssinia, t4iat the army and kingdom have fre* 
quently <5wed their safety to the personal beha*» 
viouracxl conduct of the king, in distinguishing 
and exposing himself in battle, which advantage 
thfey must have lost, had the original custom pre- 
vailed. " However, to this day, when he is abroad* 
on horseback, or sitting in any of his apartments 
at home wli^re people are admitted, he is so coh 
vered, that his eyes only are visible*.'* 

When the officer who is denominated Kal 
Hatee, delivers the words of the king to the as- 
sembly convened in council, the members rifTe 
and stand on their feet as if the monarch were 
present. If, upon a division, a majority of- them 
be agahist him, they are frequently punished for 
voting contrary to his sentiments ; for, though it 
is understood by convening them together, th$t 

• Bnicc*8 Travels. 
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the raajorUy must detemiine with respect to the 
propriety of the measure proposed* the king, by 
his authority, entirely supersedes their votes and 
opinioi^s. . The Abyssinian monarch is never 
seen to walk, nor to set his foot on the ground 
out of his own palace $ and when be woiUd dia* 
niount from toe horse or mule on which he 
rides, a servant attends bim with a stool, who 
places it properly to receives him. He rides into 
the antlrcbamber where his throne sGands, or to 
the stool in the alcove of his tent. 

Instead of a favourite minister^ a chief officer 
is created, whom they call ras, or principal, and 
who is generalissimo. He has under him two 
overseers, one of whom is a high steward, and 
whose power extends not only over all the vice- 
roys, governors, and ^nerals of the army, but 
al9o over all the civil judges of the empire ; the 
other is only an under steward of the king's 
household, which is generally composed of men 
of an interior rank. 

All places of honour or authority are bought 
and sold to those who bid the greatest prices for 
them ; insomuch that the . purchasers, in order 
to profit by the bargains they make, are obliged 
to oppress all tliat are under them ; and hence 
these governors and officers become plunderers, 
rather than protectors, of the people. Nor can 
the injured and oppressed obtain any redress of 
their grievances ; for, though appeals are admit- 
ted from the. inferior to the superior ooufts, and 
from .thence to the emperor himself, yet few dare 
ta venture on such an attempt, from the conse^ 
qpences which commonly follow. Mr. Bruce, 
iti^eed, tells us, that ''it is the constant practice 
ivi Abyss^iuia, iq beset the king's, doors and win- 
■^ dowB 
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ddws within his b^arin^, and there from morning 
to night cry aload for justice, in a distressed and 
coniplaining tone of voice, and in all the different 
languages of whibh they are masters^ that they 
may obtain admittance, and have their supposed 
grieirances heard and redressed.'* But this, it ap« 
pears, is frequently done by a company of va* 
grants, who are provided, hired^ and maintained 
lor the purpose, and whose sole occupation is, to 
cry and lament ia such a manner, as if they had 
been really injured and oppressed ; and all this for 
the king's honour, and thnt he may not become 
too solitary and thoughtful*.*' 

Ah all emp'oyments, both ci<ril and inilitary, 
are disposed of by purchase, we need not be at a 
loss to judge how the troops are commanded, 
and in what manner justice is administered. The 
fomoi of proceeding in their courts of law is wif^ 
ly established. Neither counsellors nor attomirs 
are permitted to impeach or implead any man. 
llie plaintiff and defendant ai^ue their own 
caus^, and the judge having consulted the opi- 
nion of the assembly, passes scotrnce accord* 
ingly : but he is not compelled to follow the ge- 
neral sentiments of the court. He purchases 

* " Sometimes, wKile I was busy «o my room durin^jthe 
rainy season, there would be four or five hundred pe6jile, 
'vtho would begin some to roar and cry, as if in nam; aM 
others to demand justicst ^ ^ that moment sufforiog, or 
insuntly to be put to dctth. This horrid symphony was 
to artfiiUy pmomed^that oo or could dtttingtttib bpt 
thattt watoccsskmcdbyrcaldbtrtss. ficiiigiiitanMafe* 
ed« howiever, aa to the cause of thetr lammattai, tbcf 
replied that it was doae to AsMwr me' bcTore th« pcoplb . 
aad4o prevent my bccomh^ melancholy, and n^w m m 
that I would give them tomethiog: to drmk, to cnablt 
them to coBtiaiM thiir work with spirit aad fimif .^jItmi* 

Y3 bif 
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his office ; and the sentence oflen savoars of the 
tiecessity of paying, because be incurs no puoisb- 
ment, and is exposed to no shame, by his injus- 
tice. 

In criminal cases* if the accused be found 
guilty he is imprisoned by the judge, till he has 
tnade sufficient restitution and satisfaction to the 
person he bad injured ; or if the crime be capi* 
tal, he is delivered into the hands of the accuser, 
to be punished with death, at his discretion, and 
that of the deceased. I'his latter custom seems 
to have been borrowed from the Jews, and autho- 
rizes cruelty, and multiplies revenge. When a 
murder cannot be sufficiently proved against any 
man, all the inhabitants of the place, near to 
where it was committed, are ^verely fined, or 
condemned to some corporal punishment ; which 
prevents all concealments, and many actions of 
that nature. The greatest (nconvenience and de- 
triment attending these coutts of justice are, that 
tbe^r allow no witnesses to be heard eicept thcae 
of the plaintiff, whose testimony it is not always 
in the power of the defendant to invalidate and 
' annul. 

The sovereign of Abyssinia very often judges ca- 
pital crimes bimsel£ That judicature is reckoned 
favourable, where tbe judge is slow .to punish, 
and ready to reward. No man is condemne 1 to 
buffer death by the king in person, for the first 
offence; unless he shall have committed parricide, 
or sacrilege^ or «ome other dreadful crime. la 
general, the life and merits of tbe prisoner are 
jbonsidered and opposed to his itnmbdiate guilt, 
tnd the decision is made accordingly. 

In Abyssinia, when the prisoner ts cxindemned 
for any capital ofience, he is fiet reoMtted to 

prison. 
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'isofi, Mrhich woold be thought cruel, but is 
imediately executed; conformably to bis sen- 
nee. The greatest punishments in this conn- 
y arc the cross, excoriation, or the flaying 
live, and lapidation, or the stoning to death. 
^hts last is chiefly Inflicted on strangers, called 
Vanks, for religious causes. Another barbarouii 
•unishment is plucking out the offender's eyes^ 
cruelty which is frequently committed in Abys- 
inia, anc) is generally inflicted on rebels and dis- 
iflFected' persons. The dead bodies of criminals 
;lain for treason, murder, and violence on the 
lighway, are seldom buried ; the streets of Gon- 
iar are strewed with pieces of their carcasses, 
which bring the wild beasts in multitudes into 
the ctty as soon as it becomes dark, insomuch that 
it is scarcely possible for any person to^ walic in 
safety daring the night. '* The dogs," says 
Bruce, *' used to bring pieces of human bodies in- 
to the house and court yard, in order to eat them 
■with greater tecurity. This was most disgustful 
to me, but so often repeated, that I was obliged to 
leave them in possession of such fragments *.*' 

The army of the emperor is by no means equal 
to the extent of his dominions, nor indeed to the 
exigencies of the government, if we consider the 
numenms enemies by whom this country is sur- 
rounded, and how frequently the frontier pro- 
vinces are invaded and plundered. The largest 
army ivfaich the.6itig of Abyssinia ever brought 
into 6xt fleld at itiyone time, exclusive of his 
household troops, did 4)ot annount to more than 
fiftyifaousand^ and of which only {orty thousa'nd 

♦ Bfttce*^ TSratvcIa. .^ • • • 
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were e (Fective men. Of these, between four afid 
Ave thousand nre horse, and the rest foot* The 
king's household troops should con^st of about 
eight thousand infstntry, two thousand of which 
carry firelocks, an J supply the place of archers <; 
bows having been in disuse for upwards of one 
hundred years. 

Thv^ reason why the Abyssinian soldiery dct 
no better, is owing to the want and neglect 
of discipline among (hem; for they are in 
general stout and hardy, and able to endure 
hunger and fatigue. Their slender support is 
derived from the lands allotted them by the em- 
peror, whilst they continue in his service ; but 
when age or sickness comes upon them, those 
lands are taken from them and given to others, 
who are able and willing to supply their places. 
The rei;enues of the king are by no means in* 
considerable, were they faithfully collected and 
deposited in the treasury ; but they pass through 
fio many hands, and there are so many excepted 
and privileged persons, that the amount which 
is received i» very trifling. 

The Abyssinian annals give an account of the 
jourAey of queen Saba, or the queen of Sheba, to 
Jerusalem, that she might see the power and wis- 
dom of Solomon, who instructed lier in the know- 
ledge of the true God, and the doctrines of the 
'Jewish church. Saba had a son by that prince, 
who afterwards went to Jerusalem, where he 
was magnificently received and treated by his fa- 
ther, and anointed king of Ethiopia by Joash and 
JSadoc, the Jewish high priests. Other circum- 
itawoes relative to^ this matter are contained in 
|h«it annals, which s^cm fabulous and incredible, 

though 
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igh the autbeoticity of this particular account 
:>t dis[Hrted by Bay AbysMuian* Nor b it aov 
idcTf that a people> oo less fond of what is mi- 
kloua and marvellous than the rest of the cast- 
nations, should, in process of time, interpo« 
that ancient record with fabulous stones, in 
;r to obtain for it greater veneration and re« 

The next article, which relates to the religion 
Abyssinia, is their conversion to Christianity, ' 
ich in all probability happened nbout* the 
r 330. Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria, 
ng informed by Frumentius how much the 
>p1e of Abyssinia were disposed to receive the 
(pel, ordained him bishop of Axuma, and, sent 
a thither to propagate the religion of Christ, 
om that period, the Abyssinians professed to 
lieve the doctrines of the gospel; and the 
urch of Ethiopia continued in perfect unity 
d friendship with this bishop, till the time of 
> death ; and though troubles and dissentions 
ose from the heresies propagated in the East, 
ey remained ujicontaminated by any false or 
juriotts tenets. Arianism, however, tpadeita 
ipearance in the reign of the emperor Coostan- 
as, by whom it was greatly favoured and re- 
jmmended. 

The discipline of the church was r^ulated by 
rumcntius, according to that of Alexandria. 
;^hose superiority is still acknowledged, and to 
/hich it is subject and dependent in all things* 
<^or is the Abyssinian church allowed to elect its 
)wn bishop, or to receive one from any except 
he patriarchs of Alexandria,, in whom the scie 
)ower of nominating and consecraiing hioft is: 
rested. Moreover, what is still niore remarkable. 
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by .an <estabUshed law, this abuna must never' 
be of -Abyssinian extraction ; and both clergy 
awi Isky pay such regard to the observation of 
this practice, which they deem as ancient as tfafeir 
Gon version, that f bey would consider it as a kind 
of heresy or ^posiacy even to call in question 
its abtfaahry. Nor did they ever attempt to in- 
troduce any reformation in this point, not^ith* 
itandkig thi; tyranhicai conduct of the Alexan- 
drian patriafcb and the abuna, but have tamely 
stibmittcd to their jurisdiction and supremacy. 
Xhe wisest bf the Abyssinians, according to 
Mr. firnce, were sensible of ti.e great decay of 
Kterature among thetn, and that, unless an op* 
portitnity of going to Jerusalem for instruction, 
siBd of bringing the abuna, should be oceiisioa- 
•ally- offiered to their priests, no set of people 
^ifDuld be more ignorant even in the common 
dogmas of their profession; It was hoped alsd, 
that by a^ considerable stipehd; some mfan of 
learning and respectability would be induced to 
jk^pept this place; and to support and Counte- 
nance, by his example, literature and religion 
among them 3 and hence the office of a foreign 
^una was instituted. 

. Not understanding the language of Abyssinia, 
the abuna has little share in the gov ernment, but 
is an attendant at the palace on days of cere- 
mojcj/ or when he has any favour to request, or 
complaint to make. He is much fallen in es- 
teenf from that which he formerly {)ossessed, and 
which has bee n chieHy occasioned by his mean 
find coiiteraptible intrigues, aiid* by his igno- 
rance,- avnrice, and want of firmness. We can- 
not but form a melancholy idea of the tUscipJine 
and goi-ernment of the Abyssinian church, if, 

besides 
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"besides the ignorance and remissness of tbose pa* 
tiiarcbs in the perforoKitice of their officr> we 
consider thdr \t^ioked and inunoral lives, 4nany 
of them being accused of ooauniuing tho greatest 
crimes, and of- living in the nobst scandaloan 
dnd disorderly manner. Ode branch of their nP 
venne arises from the grant of dispexisations, of 
iflFhich they are the sole disposers. Ancienflyj 
ooe third of the kingdom was appropriated an^ 
ceded to the abqna^ for the maintenance of |)is 
own state and dignity, and for the support of 
the clergy, convents, and churches in the kins* 
dom. This gift, however, has from different 
pretences been resumed by the king. 

In the church of Abj^ssinia there ar^ d\fftr6tii 
kinds of degrees. The dexferas are neither priests 
nor deacons, bnt a sort of Jewish Levites, or 
chanters, who assist in all publie otBdPs of Iht 
church, and whose head or superior has the 
care and direction of the sacred pavilions (n the 
royal camp.* As they boast that they ^re de* 
scended from the Jews, they pretend to imitate 
the 'service of the Jewish tabernacle and temple 
of Jerusalem, and the dancing of king David 
before the ark. The ne&t in order are the komSs; 
vifho are a kind of high-priests, and under whose 
care and superintend&nce the inferior clergy, 
and the secular a#airs of the parish are placed. 
^hc priests have their maintenance assigned tbem 
in kind, and do not labour for their support. 
A steward, who is a laymao, is appointed by the 
king to receive the rents belong ng to the 
churches, and to give the priests the portion as- 
signed them. 

There are more chnrches in Abyssinia than in 
any other country ^ five or six .may ba tean ia 
- / - one 
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one view j and five times that- niunber from an 
ekrated iitoation. Wherever a Tictory has been 
gained, there a church in erected. Their site is 
always near some running water, for the conre* 
nience of purifications and ablutions, in which 
the Abyssinians strictly observe the Levitical 
law. .They are frequently placed on the sum* 
mit of a hiH> surrounded entirely with cedar. 
The churches are of a circular form, and have 
thatched roofs, the tops of which are perfect 
copes. The inner^part consists of several divi- 
sions, according to the regulations prescribed in 
the law of Moses. The Abyssinians pay a great 
respect to these sacred edifices, and always en- 
ter them barefoot. Nothing embossed, or in re> 
lief, is to be seen in any of their places of wor* 
ship, as it would be considered as idolatry. The 
prayers, psalms, and hymns, which are used in 
divine service, are suited to the occasion, judi- 
ciously composed, and performed with great 
decency and devotion^ and free from the pomp 
and ceremony visible in the church of Rome* 

The Itcbeguc, who is the chief of the monks,, 
Is ordained by two poests, wbo hold a white, 
doth over him, while another offers up a prayer. 
He is a man of much gnater consequence than 
the abuna, in times of disturbance and insurrec* 
lion. The monks in Abyssinia do not live io 
convents, as in £urope, but have separate hcvltoa 
scattered round the church } and each . cnldtlieBa 
that part of hb property which oonsbts in land. 
These roooastenes, indeed, are tiie., very teverse 
of those in other eodotiies, widi reipect to their 
atmctore, form, church-service, ipovemment, and 
discipline. These monks live an anstcve and re* 
guUtf lifc^ are poor^ and in ft slate of odibacjr. 

A6crm 
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A certain penon having one day asked the em« 
peror*s secretary, who had formerly been a nionk» 
if they did not bind themselves by some vow ? 
that minister^ who was of a gay, facetious dis- 
position, replied, ** The votaries, prostrated oa 
the earth, promise the abbot aloud, that they will 
observe chastity ; but they add, in a low tone of 
YCAce, in the same manner as you observe it." 

The tenets of the Abyssinians are the same as 
those of the church of Alexandria. The ,two 
natures in Christ, the two persons, their unity und 
equality, the inferiority of the manhood, with 
other matters of a like kind, are enveloped in 
clouds of ignorance and heresy. TJiey believe 
m the real presence J make use of extreme unc- 
tion for the sick, and practice public confession.. 
They never absolve penitents without inflicting^ 
on them reproaches and blows, with- a stick or 
whip upon the shoulders. With regard, td cir-' 
cumcision, and the observation of the seventh 
day, they do not consider them as necessary to 
snlvatiou, in the same manner as the Jews. If^ 
therefore, they seem to pay any religious re<yard 
to thq rite of circumcision, it is only on account 
of its divine origin, and from its having beeil 
tlie . obligatory seal of the old covenant. The 
prohibition to- eat certain kinds of food is 'also 
considered by them as a political institution. 

They admit the Niccne, Constant! nopolitan, 
Ephesian, and some other provincial councils • 
make no use of the apostles* creed ; but receive 
the same books of the Old and New Testament, 
as canonical, which are so acknowledged by ua. 
They offer up supplications and prayers to the 
saints, and observe f^sts and festivals in honour 
\ YoX'iXUL Z of 
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of them, and pay a rdigioas regard to their 
relics and pictures. The adoration of the Vhrgin 
Mary is excessive, both with respect to the at- 
tributes and miracles assigned her. If they do 
not believe in a purgatory in the same sense and 
extent as the Greek and Roman churches, they 
nevertheless acknowledge a middle state of ex« 
istence, in which the departed souls must be 
pprified, and in the performaiice of which they 
ivay be greatly assisted by the prayers and pe^ 
nances of their surviving friends. These mat- 
ters are practised rather from habit than ednca« 
tion ; and they have no schools or universities 
for instructing their youth in us^ul knowledge, 
and in the principles of religion. £ven tfaetr 
language possesses no terms expresuve of these 
establishments. 

j^ j^ Icon Amlac was the first prince of the 
liss '^^ ^ Solomon, that' succeeded to the 
' throne of Abyssinia, after bis family bad 
suffered a long and dreary exile, occasioned by 
the treason of Judith. The signification of his 
Dame implies. Lei him he made our sovereign. 
During his reign the canon was forged which 
prohibited the Abyssinians from occupying the 
office of abuna, and secured their dependance on 
the patriarch of Alexandria. 

To Icon Amlac succeeded Igba Sion, and in 
^ j^ the course of five years, Eve other princes, 
1283* ^'* brothers, were successively raised to 
'the throne of Abyssinia. During the 
short time these monarcbs enjoyed thar dignity, 
the kingdom was distracted by intestine iactidb 
flod civil wars ; and the states of Adel, faaviiig 
become rich and powerfiil, seized this opportu- 

liiiy 
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nity to throw off the yoke, to withdraw their 
aliegiance, and expel the AbyssLoians from the 
sea-coast. 

After these princes, Weedei;n Araad^ their 
yoangest brother, ascended the Abyssinian 
throne, which he possessed for fifteen years ia 
peace and tranquillity. To him succeed- j. j^ 
ed Amda Sion, his son, against whom |q.o* 
the kingdoms of Adel and' Mara de- 
clared war. It happened that a Moorish factor, 
who had the charge of the commercial interests 
of the king, was assassinated and robbed ; upon 
which, the monarch immediately assembled his 
troops, and attacking the nearest Mahometan 
settlements, put all to the sword whom he 
found, without exception. The Moors intend- 
ing to retaliate on the Abyssinians, endeavoured 
to surprize them in their camp before day ; but 
the kiagt having received intimation of their de* 
sign, was prepared for receiving them ; and 
having his troops ranged in order of batUe, at« 
tacked thp Moors with great impetuosity, slew 
a great number, and drove the rest into the 
woods and fastnesses. 

Whilst the monarch was settling the govern* 
roent of the rebellious provinces, he received 
information that the kings of Adel and ,Mara 
had collected their forces, and intended to at* 
tack him. He therefore marched his troops 
towards Mara; but a discontent arising among 
the soldiers, they refused to proceed. The dis- 
position of the army was no sooner known to 
the king, than, summoning the principal officers : 
and soldiers before him, he harangued them 
with such eloquence and force of reasoning, 
that they all declared their firm and unalterable 
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attachment to the monarch, and that they would 
willingly follow him wherever he should think 
proper to lead them. Upon this/Amda Sion. 
ntarched farther into Mara> and took a position 
which he strongly fortified, and where he re-- 
solved to continue with his troops, and desolate 
the whole sm'rounding country. The inl^bi- 
tants oi Adel being informed that the main de*- 
cngn of the Abyssinian monarch was to compel 
them to abjure Mahometanism, and to become^ 
Christians, were seized with a kind of frenzy, 
and demanded to be led immediately against 
the enemy. 

. In the iiiean time, the king, who had been' 
sick of a fever, and was scarcely yet recovered, 
being acquainted that the Moorisk forces were 
at nu great distance from him, and were waiting 
reinforcement of troops from some of the small' 
districts of Adel, and had poisoned and corrupt-' 
ed the wat^r in the front of the army, command- 
ed the dt-auraris to advance a day*s march be- 
fore him*. This officer" falling in with a laiige 
party of the enemy, was defeated and drivea 
back upon the main body of the troops. A 
violent panic immediately seized the whole Ab3rs- 
sinian army, which refused' to advance ; and the 
greatest part requested to return to Abyssinia, 
that they might obtain assistance, and fight the 
enemy on more equal terms. At this instant, the 
Moorish forces, amounting to about 40,000 men, 
appearing, in sight, increased the number of those 
who desired to return, and added to the confusion . 
and dismay. 

: * The fit-auraris is an officer depending immediately 
on the commander in chief, and corresponding with ^ •m 
directly, without receiving the orders of any oUier person. 

In 
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In this exigency oiF afFatrs, and in the utnnost 
;ony of mind, the king rode through the midst 
. his troops, and endeavoured, by all t'e meads 

his power, to quiet their fears, <and to in- ' 
>tre them with courage and resolution. In 
lin did he inform them, that to retire to their 
mp, was to seek their own destruction ; and 
lat being chiefly horse, a plain and champaign 
3untry was the ipost advantageous for them, 
id in which they could act with the greatest 
[feet. Fmding no sign of content or convic- 
un on their minds, he requested that those 
'ho wei^ not inclined to engage the enemy^ 
rould at least remain spectators of the battle, 
nd not remove from their' present situation, 
ince their disbandment and retreat would oc- 
asion the discomfiture and loss of the whole 
rmy. He then commanded his master of horse, 
nd five other officers, to attack the left wing 
)f the enemy; whilst be, with a smalKpart of 
lis servants and household troops, engaged the 
ight. 

The leaders of the left and right wings of the 
VIoors being defeated and slain, a panic seized 
hose bodies of troops, and they began to give 
nrav. The Abyssinians, who had hitherto ab.*> 
>tamed from the engagement, seeing this, ibe« 
[»ame ashamed of their conduct, and attacked 
Ihe enemy with great impetuosity. The whole 
of the Moorish army having by this time joined, 
the battle was fought on both sides with great 
obstinacy and valour, till first the centre, and 
then the left wing of the Moors was broken and 
dispersed ; and the right, which consisted prin- 
cipally of strangers mm Arabia, retired into 
a deep and narrow valley, surrounded by high 

Z3 and 
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and perpendicular rocks, which were "covei^d 
with wood, and where they were surroanded- 
and put to death. The rest of the Moorish 
troops wt?re pursued and overtaken 5 a great 
xinmber of them was slain; and a few were 
made prisoners, among whom was Saleh, king 
of Mara. This unfortunate, nionarch, clothed 
in the distinguished habit and marks of dignity 
in which he had tbught at the head of his troops, 
and adorned with a collar and chains of gold> 
* enriched with precious stones, was, in presence 
of the whole army, brought before the king of 
Abyssinia; who scarcely deigned to salute him. 
The royal prison<;'r aho, with great magnani- 
mity, observed a profound silence. The troops 
having satisfied their curiosity with the sight of 
this unhappy prince, who was so lately the ob- 
ject of their fear, the king commanded him to 
be banged upon a tree, with all the ornainents. 
in which be was arrayed. The queen of Mara,, 
on account of the drugs and enchantments with 
which she had poisoned the waters, was ordered to. 
be put to death by the soldiers, and her body to 
be given to the dogs. 

After this, Amda Sion proceeded to ravage 
and lay waste the whole kingdom of Adel. The 
king of that country, rendered desperate by the 
certain and inevitable destruction of his 4omi-* 
nions, marched hastily against the Abyssinian 
monarch, whom he attacked with Ies4 precaa* 
tion than his own situation and the character 
of his enemy required ; the CQi^seqaeoce o£ 
which was, that the unfortuixate prince was de-. 
feated and slain, and ti^e g^es^test part of bii 
army put to the sword, ^e three children and 
brother of the la^e }f^^^ of Adel, who had been 
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the engagement, eonvinced of the inferioritj 
their .troops, and terrified at the /approaching 
3 of their country, threw themselves at the 
t of the conqueror, implored his pardon and 
^iveness, and begged he would desist from 
ing waste and destroying their unhappy king<* 
11. Amda Sion, however, refused to cono'* 
' >vitb their request, and ordered them to re* 
n and wait the approach of his army. 
This unpromising interview being faithfully 
nmanicat^d (o tlieir mother by^ the young 
inces, it was known, that unless the queen, the 
)t of the late king of Adel's family, and the 
incipal persons in the kingdom, surrendered 
eraselvfs immediatily to the. Abyssinian roo- 
irch, he would lay waste the province of Add 
)m one extremity to the other. Those. who 
id been the promoters and advisers of the war, 
>ns}dering that thc,y were in greater danger 
an the royal family, perhuaded them to try the 
ent of another battle, and bound themselves by 
lutual oaths and mutual promises to live and die 
ith each other. Accordingly, an immense maU 
tude assembled, consisting chiefly of old men, 
'omen, and children, who were the parents* 
Ives, and families of those that had fallen ia 
attle, and who, with the remnant of their coua- 
rymen, were resolved to conquer or perish. 

The king, perceiving this sti^nge mixture of 
>eople, halted in great suvpiize and astonish? 
nent. Unable to divine the reason for assemv 
ling such an army, he sent' a party of horse to 
isperse them, but every where found . a stoqt 
md obstinate resistance. The soldiers being 
A^ell provided with swords and shields, and the 
A^omen with clubs, poles, and atones, jiampe(i 

the 
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the ardour of his troops, aod compelled them to 
give way. The king, perceiviog that the battle 
became every minute more doubtful and nnta- 
vourable, recalled -the detachments which had 
been sent from the army, and commanded them 
to advance against the enemy. At the same 
time also, he made' an extraordinary effort with 
his horse ; bat in vain : he every where found 
people thnt willingly presented tbemselVes to 
death, but who would not quit their station so 
long as they possessed any power to fight and 
defend themselves. 

Conspicuous above the rest for his youth, his 
graceful £gure, and the many acts of valour 
which he performed, the young king of Wypo 
was every where seen encouraging his troops by 
bis voice and example, and presenting himself 
wherever Amda Sion appeared in person. The 
remarkable and destructive resistance of this 
young prince excited the attention of the king 
of Abyssinia, who, aiming an arrow at the 
youthful hero, wouhded him through the middle 
of his neck, and he fell 'dead among his horses* 
feet. This sight immediately struck the army 
^ith terror and dismay, who, .betaking them- 
selves to flight, were cut in pieces, and only 
three Moorish soldiers escaped with tiidr liver. 
Amda Sion having ravaged and laid waste tlie 
kingdom with fire and sword, and exercised the 
most brutal and uoheard-of cruelties, returned 
into Abyssinia, where he died. 

After the death of Amda Sion, a successioa 

of several princes took place, oif whom nothing 

A T) 18 recorded worthy of notice. David the 

ma^a' second was succeeded by his nephew, 

Zaara Jacobs who assumed the sumame 

of 
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Conatantine, and is considered W (he Abys- 
ians as another Solomon, and the model of 
at a sovereign ought to be. During the 
gii of this prince, idolatry was thought a ca- 
ll crime, and all that were found guilty of 
It offence sutiered accordingly. He issued a 
^clamationi declaring that every one who did 
t carry an amulet on his right hand, Containing 
iHG words, " I renounce the devil and all his 
)rk9 for JesuH Christ our Lord," should forfeit 
ii personal estate^ and be liable to corporal pu- 
sh raent. 

Zaara Jacob, divided the country into separate 
)verncnents, assigning to each the tax it should 
ly, at what time, and in what manner, according 
the situation and productions of every province, 
luring his reign, several insurreiCtions broke out 
I different parts of his dominions, which, how* 
^er, be baa the address and ability to quell in a • 
tort time. 

To Zaara Jacob succeeded his son Bsda Ma« 
am, who, through the influetice of his mother, 
ad endeavoured, but in vain, to share in the 
overnment of the kingdom during his father> 
fe. From the reign of Ju(iith, in the tenth 
entury, the custom of condning the royal chil- 
Iren upon the top of a mountain had been dis' 
;ontinued. Baeda Maria m, however, re- ^ »^ 
ived the severity of that ancient laV, ,4(j^' 
ind arrested all his brethren^ whom he 
ent prisoners to the lotty mountain of Geshrn, 
m the confines of Amhara and Bcgeinder. Af- ' 
:er this, he concluded a treaty of peace and 
imity with the king of Adel, who had sent am- 
bassadors under the pretence of congrariulating 

him 
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feim on his accession to the throne, bcit in reality 
for the sake of being informed against whom 
the young monarch was then preparing his troops 
and armies. Baeda Mariam told them, that the 
preparations made in his camp were not intended 
against Adel, but that he was resolved to suffer 
no longer the inroads and cruelties oftheDobas^. 
He requested the king of Adel, therefore, to ob- 
serve a strict neutrality. Ambassadors also ar- 
rived on the same errand from Dancali, to whom 
the same account wa^ given, and the sanoe request 
niade^ 

The Dobas finding that the king was deter- 
mined utterly to extirpate them, and that there' 
was no possibility of avoiding destruction but by 
submission, adopted that line of conduct, re* 
nounced Paganism, and were pardoned. Baeda 
Mariam, however, resolved to chastise the king 
of Adel, who had not only discovered his inten- 
tion to the Dobas, but offered to assist them with 
some of his best troops. The Abyssinian army, 
therefore, marched into that kingdom, under the 
command of the betwudet f Abder Yasous, and 
expecting to find the Moors wholly unprepared, 
began to desolate the coutUry with fire and 
sword. But as the troops entered the frontiers, 
advanced parties of the enemy appeared, . which 
were soon followed by the main body in good 
order, determined to fight before the Abyssi- 

* A race of barbarous people, postessing much pro- 
perty, and greatly resembling the Gallas. 

f The ietivudet is an officer that has nearly the Bsaofi 
power 38 the ras (whom we have already mentioned). 
There were two betwudets, but both being slain in one 
bittle, the office was considered as unfortunate, and 
brou'j^ht into disuse. 

. nians 
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xuam Bhoald have time to ravage the coantryv 
A battle immediately ensued, which, from the 
matual hatred of the soldiers, the equality of 
their numbers, and their long experience in each 
other's manner of fighting, was extremely bloody 
and obstinate. Often on the point of being dis- 
oomfited, the Moorish o£Bcers, whilst they sur- 
vived,, retrieved their honour and cause by great 
personal exertions. At length great numbers of 
tfaem were slain, and victory declared in favour of 
the Abyssinians. The king, who was on his 
march to join the betwudet, was informed of thit 
event, and acquainted that no army now remain* 
ed in Adei sufficient to keep the field. Baeda- 
Mariam, whilst planning the means of rendering 
that kingdom tributary and dependant, was seized 
with a pain in his bowels, which occasioned his 
death. 

No sooner was the king dead, than, a tu- 
multuous meeting of the nobles took a t) 
place, and the queen Romaoa, with her ^j^q* 
son Alexander, was brought from the * * 
mountain Geshen, and the latter crowned with* 
out opposition. For socbe years after this prince. 
ascended the throne» the queen his mother, and 
some of the principal qobility, governed in his 
name, with despotic sway. The king of Adel, 
whose territories had been often ravaged and 
laid waste by the Abyssinian armies, omitted 
DO * opportunity of conciliating the favour and 
eiteem of that court. In this, however, he was 
prevented by the incursions and cruelties of a 
Dei^bouring chief of Arar, named Mafiudi, 
wfat> bad vowed to spend the whole time of Lent 
in the AbyBsinian kiDgdou), and who maintainod 

at 
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at his expence a small body of veteran troopfy 
whom he inspired with the same spirit and reso- 
lution. 

Alexander having assembled bis forces, march* 
ed directiy towards the territory of Adel, where 
the two armies met and engaged. The battle was 
vigwously n^aintained on both sides 5 but Za Sa-- 
luce> the Abyssinian general, withdrew a great 
part of the troops during the heat of the engage* 
ment, and left the king exposed to the attacks of 
his entmies. I'his treason, however, inspired 
ibe small 3riiiy that remained with fresh coarage> 
and the Muors were finally compelled to retreat* 
Alexander, on bis return to Sboa, was murdered 
whilst asleep, during the night, by some of the 
creatures of Za Saluce. 

After the unfortunate death of the late king, 
* -p. the people chose Noad, the younger bro- 
140^ ther of Alexander, to be his successor. 

^ ' No sooner was he seated on the throne, 
than he published a general and comprehensive 
amnesty, which, had the desired effect, and oc« 
siOned the internal tranquillity of the kingdom. 
It being exactly known when MafFudi would 
commence his annual predatory incurdoos, to 
which he was invited by the abstemiousness of 
the Abysstnians during the time of Lent, which 
rendered them wholly unable to resist an 
enemy, N-aod marched his troops towards the 
part of his dominions attacked by the chief 
of Arar, and strongly fortified himself. The 
Moors, contrary to the advice of their leader, 
approached the king's camp in the most care* 
less and presumptuous- manner ; but which they 
bad QQ sQpaer co^re^^ th§Q a di^dfol slangh* 
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>f them ensued. Naod pnrAu^ the aflto- 
d and fleeing enemy, and retook all the 
ners and cattle that Mafttidi was carrying 
Akfar. Advancing towards the frontiers of 
, he was met by the ambassadors of tho 
of that country, to whom he granted peace, 
ondition that all the Abyssinians found in 
ominions, and taken by Maifudi, should be 
1 up, wbtcB was readily promised and per* 
ed, 

n the death of Nabdj^ who^e prudent and vr- 
Lis reign suspended for a time the fate of 
empire, David the Third, son of the last 
arch, and as yet an infant, under the a -ry 
ance and direction of queen Helena, "T^q-* 
niird the throne of Abyssinia. . About 
period, the Turks threatened to subject to 
- dominion both the Icingdoms of Adel and 
ssinia, and would probably have etfected 
r purpose, bad it not been for the Porta- 
ge, whom they found strongly established in 
n, which was also their principal object. 
; queen was sensible that this was not a pro- 
lime for a wonian to reign, nor, whic|i was 
ctly the same, for having a king who was a 
lor ; but her ambition induced her to prefer 
love of governing to Uie visible necessities and 
fare of her country. 

n this emergency, therefore, she was no 
iier informed of the power and success of the 
luguese in India, than she determined to re« 
'M the assistance of their king Don Emanuel, 
1 to enter into a treaty of friendship and alii- 
:e with that prince. That she might succeed 
: better in her design, she made choice of an 
menian merchant, named Matthew, to be her 
Yov. XW. A 9 ' TObaa* 
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ambassador to the court of Portugal, who was a 
person well qualified for such a commission, with 
whom she sent to Don Emanuel a present of a 
piece of the holy cross, as a token and proof of 
her profession of Christianity. Matthew was not; 
only received by 'the king of Portugal with the 
greatest respect -, but, as such an alliance ap- 
peared to be of the greatest consequence to that 
prince and to the church of Rome, he de- 
layed not to send the queen a $demn embassy ia 
return. 

In the mean time, MafTudi continued tooooh- 
mit his depredations in this ^byssinian territorfy 
and the king of Add w^.s induced, by the bo- 
hours and gain which accrued to the chief of 
Arar in those expedition^, to break the peaee 
with Abyssinia, and to join him; Tlie Turks aod 
Moors * ravaged whole provinces without redst*- 
ance* . £)avid, therefore, took the field in pertoa; 
and Maffudi having challenged any man of nuik 
to fight him in single combat, Gabriel Andreas, a 
monk, requested that the king would comoiit to 
him that day bis honour, and the fortune of bis 
army. David accordingly consented, and Maf- 
fudi fell in the combat ; after which twelve thou- 
sand of the Mahometan army were slain ia the 
field of battle. 

The Portuguese ambassador was received b|r 
the king of Abyssinia with the greatest aurka 
-of reverence and esteem, and with great cere* 
mony and formality admitted^ to his first aadi- 
' ence. Proposals only of vain and idle enter- 
prises, however, which they had neither the 
power nor the wUl to effect, passed between tkt 
two courts. Selim, en)peror of ConstatitmoplA; 
•whose fijT^t 9^e!!!t after the subjugatiotl 0f 
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, was'' the conquest of India, finding it 
iible to ex{>el the Portuguese out of that 
^y, TcsoJved to attempt the ♦conversion of 
, and of all the tnhabttants of Abjssinta,. 
ihometaDism, by the power of the sword. 
Turkish officers in Arabia and the king of 
joined their forces, and prepared for in- 
y tiie Abyssinian territories. In the mean 
David assembled his troops/ and marched 
•ds thecoD6ncs of his kingdom, where meet- 
le Mahometan army, an engagement ensued^ 
licb the forces of the Abyssinian monarch' 
defeated, and four thousand men, with the 
est part of the nobility, were left dead on the 
of battle. 

succession of disasters and. defeats followed, * 
the unfortunate inhabitants cff Abyssinia 
; reduced to the greatest misery and distress ; 
; visited by war, famine, and the plague.- 
ength David . was obliged to retire for safety 
ic dry and inaccessible mountain called Gre« 
, where, blockaded by his enemies, and, 
gh brave and virtuous, abandoned and de- 
id by his own subjects, he fell a prey to grief 
misfortune, and died in that horrid asylum, 
he forty- second year of his age, and the 
y -third of his reign. 

tiaudius, who succeeded his father . y. 
id the Third, Was young at the time taAn 
lis accession to the throne, and found 
empire in circumstances that required the 
ity and prudence of a wise and experienced 
ice. But though Claudius was young, he was 
<>essed of a graceful and afiable deportment, 
ich secured to him the affections of the 
tple^ he was expert in all warlike exercises, and 
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brlave beyond bis years. Bring informed thaT 
tbe Mahometans were assenibUng tbeir troops, 
with a degree of inattentioi) and presumption chat 
indicated tbeir confidence and security, he sodr 
denly attacked them, entirely defeated and dis- 
persed their army, and struck the whole con- 
federacy with panic and consternation. TbU 
victory was followed by several otbers, and the 
affairs of Abyssinia began to wear another coco- 
plexion. 

, Claudius endeavoured to obtain the ^voor 
of the Abyssinian clergy ; but he found Imnself 
thwarted by- the Portuguese, who had aicquired 
a great ascendai<cy at court, especially aaioag 
women devoted to Catholicism. I'he king, how- 
ei^, contrived to manage both parties of reli- 
gtoo with so much policy and address, thaf^' 
without abandoning the abuna,. he toieraled a 
catholic patriari h, sent thltb^c by the pope. Hon 
Christopher, the commander of a small Portii«- 
guese army, which had been dispatched to assist 
Qiaudius against tlie Turks and Moors, before 
be could effect a junction with the king, came ia 
sight of the Moorish tr(X)ps. This army, which 
was under the command of Gragne, king of 
Adel, consisted of one thousand horsemen, five 
thousand infantry, fifty Turkish musqueteers, 
and a few piecies of artillery. The forces of Don 
Christopher amounted to four hundred and fiftjr 
musqncteers, and twelve thousand Abyssiotaus. 
But before au engagement took place between 
the two armies, Gragne had doubled his num« 
ber of horse and musqueteers, and procured a 
great reinforcement oif infantry. The battle 
was fought with great fury and obstinacy, tiU, 
at length, the Abyssinians and Portuguese were 

cvciy 
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y where discomfited^ and Don Christopher 
into the hands of the Moors^ who put him 
ieath. The Moorish army, however, was 
1 after defeated by Claodios^ and Gragne 
r commander, slain. ^ 

)n account of the dissentions which prevailed 
:his time between the Abyssinians and Por- 
uese, relative to religious matters, the king 
nd it necessary to separate them, and to ba- 
il the catholic patriarctL Claudius had marched 

army towards Add, when he received a 
sRage from Nur, informing him, that though 
agne was no more, there was still a governor 
Zeila ready to revenge his death, and to shed 
; blood of the princes of Abyssinia. An en- 
gement accordingly followed, in which Ciau- 
is was killed, fighting bravely at the head of 
\ troops. It is I to be observed, that the pc- 
ical balance which this prince held between 
c two religions, inclined no farther towards 
e catholics than protection, as he always pro- 
ssed the creed of his ancestors. The virtues 
id abilities of Claudius rank him among the first 
f kings. 

As Claudius died without leaving any chil- 
ren, his brother Minas succeeded to the ^ j^ 
irone, and found the kingdom in nearly ^' * 
s great confusion as at the death of his ^' 
ather David. Minas did not conduct himself 
owards the Portuguese, or the Jesuit mission* 
ries who accompanied them, with that decree 
)f prudence and equitv which had characterised 
he reigD of his brother: he deprived them of 
he lands which they had before possessed ; de- 
lied them the free exercise of their religion ; 
iod paoished their proselytes with great seve- 

Aa 3 rity. 
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rity . This behaviour - of the king is ascribed \sy 
the Portuguese authors to his ferocious €lisp<^ 
sitioD, and to the education he had received 
during his imprisonnieut among the Moors. 
Others say, that it was occasioned by the trea- 
cherv of the missionaries, who favoured two of 
his nephews that had successively revolted against 
hina, and even excited these princes to rebellioo, 
who had been excluded the possession of the 
throne. 

Minas, however, was successful, and triumphed 
over them. But he did not adopt the cruel and 
sanguinary resolution of massacring ^ the Portu- 
guese or the missionaries ^ nor did he drive 
them into banishment : he confined them rn his 
kingdom in such a manner, that they could 
neither obtain assistance from abroad, noreven 
correspond with their frieods. They were ex- 
cluded all communication with the troops, and 
fell into a state of poverty and degradation. 
Minas was continually engaged in war; and 
some have affirmed he died in battle; while 
others assert, that being defeated he fled into 
some iiigh mountains, where he languished out 
his life in misery and distress ; but in the annals 
of Abyssinia it is asserted that his death was oc- 
casioned by a fever, 
i. y. Minas was succeeded by his son Sertza 

*^ ' Danghel, who assumed the name of Mc- 
' lee Segued. Though this prince was con- 
tinually involved in war, either against his revolted 
subjects, or against the Gallas and Mahometans, 
the ancient and irreconcileabie enemies of his 
empire, the Abyssinians 7)evertheless enjoyed a 
considerable share of happiness during his reign^ 
He had, perhaps, neither time nor inclination to 

revive 
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ve the persecutions which his father had 
ed against the missionaries and their con- 
is, but permitted them to live in peace, with- 
doing them injury or shewing them favour/ 
s king of Portugal oflTered to assist him with 
r>ps, which he did not accept 1 bat he re* 
tftted that prince, and the viceroy of Goa, 
send him workmen who might be able to 
t cannon, to manufacture gunpowder, and to 
•ricate swords and other weapons for his sol- 
rs. Melee was a prudent and cautious com<^ 
nder, and generally successful agninst his 
?niies. He intended his nephew Zadenghel 
bf big successor, who was a prince possessed 
almost every virtue, and was arrived at a 
)'|;er age for governing. On his death-bed, 
wever, at the instigation of his queen and am- 
ious nobles, who wished to role during a mi- 
rity, he caused his son Jacob, a boy seven 
arsof age, to be acknowledged by the chiefs. 
It when Melee found his end approaching, he- 
langcd bis sentiments once more, and prefer- 
iig, as he said to his nobles who had assembled 
ound him, the interest and welfare of his 
ngdom to the private affection he bore his son, 
tiiied the choice he had before made of his ne- 
icw, and expired. 

The reasons, however, which the late king as- 
gned for the choice of Zadenghel, in* a t\ 
aced a part of the principal persons of ^^r^' 
le state to reject that prince., and es- ^* 
ouse the cause of Jacob. Accordingly^ a con- 
piracy was formed to change the order of sue* 
t-ssion, and Zadenghel was seized and carried 
risoner to Dek, a large island in the lake 
um, vrliere he was kept fur some time, till he 

contrived 
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contrived to effect his escape and hide himself^ 
ara^Dg the wild and inaccessible moantains of 



Gojam, on the banks of the Nile. ' Jacob 
afterwards delivered into his bands; 'bat» in- 
stead of adopting the barbarous practice of Abys- 
sinia, and causing his nose and ears to be cut ofi; 
to render hira incapable of reigning, as advised, 
he was satisfied with banishing him to Narca, ao 
agreeable part of the kingdom, where he was 
under the inspection of a governor, by whom be 
was narrowly watched. 

Zndenghel soon proved himself worthy of the 
cIkhcc of his uncle. Putting himself at (he 
head of his army ag.iinst the Gallas, and a hat- 
tie taking place, the right and left wings of Lis 
troops were quickly routed, and fled. The main 
body also being thrown into disorder, and begiM- 
ning to give way, the generals of his army came 
to advise him to retire, before be should be sur- 
rounded and taken by the enemy. But, instead 
of following their advice, the brave and intrepid 
young man, who was then only twenty-four 
years of age, dismounted from his horse, and^ 
with hi| 'sword in one hand and his buck- 
ler in the other, thus addressed them : '' 1 am 
resolved to die on the spot where I now stand | 
you may, indeed, escape the sword of the Gal- 
las; but never will you escape the infamy of 
having abandoned to the enemy your kittg» 
whom you all so lately proclaimed.'* These 
words produced such an etfect on the troops* 
who before were on ihe point of flying like, a 
flock of sheep, that they attacked the Gallas 
with the fury of lions, and gained a com pic te 
victory. 

After this advantage^ wiiich seemed to secure 

the 
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flflPection and esteem of his people, he "was 
luced by the arts and intrigues of the Jesuits 
embrace the catholic religion ', and, without 
lerving sufficictit prudence, he issued a pro- 
ination, prohibiting the religious observation 
Saturdays, or the Jewish sabbath. This sud- 
1 and violent measure excited the resentment 
d indignation of the Abyssinians ; and every 
e who had the seeds of ambition and rebel- 
n sown in his heart, pretended that on ac- 
unt of his love and attachment to the truo^ 
d ancient religion, he was displeased at the 
nduct of Zadenghel. Za Selass^, in particu- 
r, held seditious assemblies with the monks^ 
hom he taught to believe that the Alexandrian ■ 
ith was now totally rejected and disliked, and that j 
3 other religion but that of the church of Rome { 
ould thenceforth be tolerated. The abuna, a ' 
lan of a wicked and corrupt life, and an enemy 
> the king, was easily prevailed on to absolve 
le soldiers of Zadenghel from their allegiance, 
nd to declare the monarch excommunicated and 
ccursed, together witli all those that should sup« 
>ort and favour him. 

In the mean time, the province of 6q}am, 
^vhich was extremely hostile to the tenets and 
iiscipline of the church of Rome, declared 
against the king; which was no sooner known, 
than Za Selassd hastened thither to encourage 
and head the insurgents. Zadenghel being de« 
serted by manv of his troops, became sensible of 
the effect of tne abunaV excommunication, but 
nevertheless proceeded against his rebellious 
subjects with the few soldiers that still remained 
faithfnl to him. The engagement that followed 
was bloody and desperate. The king, who bad 

becoms . 
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tg, who had rebuked him for the disorder and 
;nt of discipline observable among the troops, 
verted the imperial standard, and joined the 
cmy. Sociiiios^ seizing the opportunity whea 
:i king's forces were encamped in a disadvan- 
geous situation, attacked and defeated them« 
kd Jacob was at once deprived of his crown and 
s life. 

Socinios was now universally acknow- * y. \ 
dged as king, and commenced his reign |gQ,* 
itb reforming the abuses, and repairing ' 

le josses, which a long and bloody war had 
:casioned. He did not retaliate on his ene- 
mies for the injuries which he had suffered, but 
-eely pardoned every one, received all without 
sproacb. or reflections, .and endeavoured to gain 
beir esteem and support by acts of lenity and 
Qoderation. In order that he might attach the 
'ortuguese to his interest, and make them to 
tepend entirely on him, he favoured the Romish 
>riests> and thereby gave offence to the Abyssi** 
itan clergy. There was at that time among the 
nissionaries in Abyssinia, a Jesuit called Peter 
Paez, a man of great talents and address, who- 
tiad conceived the idea of subduing that empire 
to the pope. According to the system by which 
his brethren that preceded him had invariably 
acted, he was of opinion that his mission should 
be accompanied and supported by a large body 
of troops. 

Paez insinuated himself into the favour of the 
king, from whom he obtained a grant of terri* 
tory. Having secured the confidence of Socinios^ 
be induced that monarch, by flattering hk 
wishes, to check the authority and ambition of 
thegitat/and powerful in his .king4on)> who re- 
strained 
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V>econie expert in: the use of arras, was strong^ 
and agile in body^ in the flower of his age, and 
an excellent horseman^ performed feats of va- 
lour, which seemed superior to the power and 
exertions of roan. But the brave and unfortu-' 
nate. monarch at length fell^ covered with a 
number of wounds. 

The grief which the death of Zadenghel oc- 
casioned was so universal, and the odium 
which the insurgents thereby incurred so greats 
that no one dared for some time to appoint a 
successor to the throne. Socinios, the cousin of 
die late king, endeavoured to usurp the sove- 
A T) ^^^S'^^Y' ^^^* ^^ length, Jacob, who had 
ifin4 ^^^^^^ absent when Zadenghel was slaio^ 
was proclaimed successor to the vacant 
throne. His first care was to make peace with 
Socinios; for which ptirpose he promised him 
several kingdoms, and all the property his fa-. 
ther had possessed; but that princ6 disdaining 
to accept the offered friendship of the youthful 
monarch, advised the king to resign a crown 
which did not belong to him, and the retaining 
possession of which would involve him in speedy 
dnd certain destruction; • 

Jacob, finding that nothing could be effected 
by negotiation, took the field, and marching his 
forces towards Socinios, offered him battle, 
lliat prince, however, though he desired ^n en- 
gagement no less than the king, perceived that 
it was not his interest to light at this timet and 
therefore kept his troops on the high and irre- 
gular ground, where he could not be attacked. 
In the mean time, Za Selass^, who had been 
chiefly instrumental in placing Jacob on the 
throne^ being displeased at the conduct of the 

kmg. 
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;, who had rebuked him for the disorder and 
It of discipliae observable among the troops^ 
rrted the imperial standard, and joined the 
my. Socinlos^ seizing the opportanity when 
king's forces were encamped in a disadvan- 
eous siiuation, attacked and defeated them^ 
i Jacob was at once deprived of his crown and 
life. ^ . 

30cinios was now universally acknow- * y. : 
ged as king, and commenced his reign igQ** 
tb reforming ttie abuses^ and repairing ' 

i Josses, which a long and bloody war had 
casioned. He did not retaliate on his ene- 
les for the injuries which he had suffered, but 
'cly pardoned every one, received all without 
proach. or reflections, .and endeavoured to gain 
eir esteem and support by acts of lenity and 
oderation. In order that he might attach tlie 
jrtuguese to his interest, and make them to 
:;pend entirely on him, he favoured the Romish 
riests, and thereby gave offence to the Abyssi** 
tan clergy. There was at that time among the 
ilssionaries in Abyssinia, a Jesuit called Peter 
'aez, a man of great talents and address, who* 
lad conceived the idea of subduing that empire 
o the pope. According to the system by which 
lis brethren that preceded him had invariably 
icied, he was of opinion that his mission should 
)e accompanied and supported by a large body 
}f troops. 

Paez insinuated himself into the favour of the 
king, from whom he obtained a grant of terr> 
tory. Having secured the confidence of Socinto»» 
he indu<;ed that monarch, by flattering hk 
wishes, to check the authority and ambition of 
the great «nd powerful in his .king4piu> who re- 
strained 
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^trained bltn in his actions, and for that par- 
pose to send to Portugal for a body of troops, 
who might assist him in his designs, and render 
him completely free and independent. He also 
advised the king to countenance the Roman reli- 
gion, and to grant it his decided protection and 
^vour, in order that the power of the Abys- 
sinian clergy might be insensibly weakened and 
diminished. 

On the other band,^ this artful jesuit wrote to 
the king of Portugal, and transmitted instruc- 
tions to that prince, by the way of Goa, in 
which he urged the facility and advantage of 
rendering himself supreme ruler of that vast and 
extensive empire. To the Portuguese monarch 
he promised one- third of Abyssinia ; and to bis 
holiness the pope, the addition of a rich and 
powerful church. The king of Portugal, there- 
fore, sent a considerable body of troops to his 
assistance; and the court of Rome delegated to 
him every authority he could wish, having^ de- 
nominated him patriarch of Abyssinia, Alex- 
andria, and the sea, and instructed him in the 
.proper and necessary changes to be made in the 
rules and doctrines of the church. It was the 
principal aim of Socinios to receive into his do- 
minions a number of Portuguese troops, who, 
joined to those that should be converted to the 
Catholic faith, might enable him to extirpate 
that spirit of rebellion and disaffection which 
possessed his subjects, and especially the clergy. 
Hitherto he had only seen in Peter Paez, and 
the other missionaries, an obsequious and servile 
conduct ; their lives and manners seemed exem- 
plary and truly apostolical ; and he never once 
thought that the patriarch frpm j^ome, and the 
r abu«a 
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from Alexandria, tbQUgh tbey differed in 
us opinions, were cordially agreed in the 

of erecting Ecclesiastical dominion and 
\y on the ruins of monarchy and civil power« 
f effecting a total subordination to the chairs 
Mark or St. Peter. 

the mean time, a person appeared, whp 
. himself king Jacob, and pretended that 
•id escaped from the battle in which that 
rch was slain, and that his face was so de- 
d and maiked with the wounds he bad re- 
1 in the engagenient, that it was proper 
expedient to veil it from sight. In order^ 
fore, to promote the deception, he con*- 
iy wore the Abyssinian crown, which co- 
l his forehead and both cheeks. All Tigre 
ned to join this impostor, whom they con- 
ed as their tme and lawful sovereign, and 
finding himself at the head of a numeroa» 
of troops, descended from the mountains, 
'hich he- had been encamped, and advanced 

the plain. Here he experienced several 
essive defeats from the governor of Tigrc, 
also from Socinios ; after which he retired 
lis inaccessible retreats.' At length, how* 
, some of those who had joined the impostor 
i induced, by the promise of pardon, to be- 
the pretended Jacob, and to cut off his head^ 
:h they sent to the king, 
he Gallas, seizing the bpporturiity which 
e internal disorders offered, attacked the 
'ssinian troops commanded by the king in 
on. The engagement was bloody and ob- 
ate, and victory was for a long time doubt- 
But, at length, the Gallai were every 
roL.XIII. 9.b vhcr« 
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v^bere put to the rout, and the want of hoi^ses 
prevented Socintos from destroying their who)6 
army, which would have been the certain con- 
sequence of a vigorous pursuit, through a conn- 
try where every inhabitant was a foe. The 
southern Gailas, being informed of the defeat of 
their countrymen, marched into Abyssinia, 
burned, and destroyed the churches and villages^ 
and put to death al] that fell ioto their hands. 
The king^ who was soon apprized of their ap- 
proach, and of the excesses they committed, 
posted his army in an advantageous situation. 
The Gailas were entirely surrounded hy the 
Abysdnian troops^ and every soul of them pe- 
rished. . 

Tiie first splendid ccmquest of Paez, the je- 
suit« was that over Sella Christos, the emperor's 
brother^ who publicly abjured the Abyssinian 
faith, and embraced the catholic. Whether 
that, prince was sincere' in his conversion we 
Icnow not, but great numbers of the nobles and 
grandees were induced by his example and in- 
terest, to conform to the same creed, and he 
proved a zealous proselyte, and the main sup- 
port of the Romish church in Abyssinia. Seve- 
ral circumstances however; tliscovered to Soci- 
nios the odium with which his measares were 
regarded by his subjects, and the extreme dif- 
ficulty of eradicating die ancient, and of intro* 
ducing the Romish religion. He therefore or- 
dered several conferences and disputations to 
be held between the Portuguese and Abyssi- 
nians, relative to the controverted points of doc- 
trine; but finding the latter obstinate, and not 
to be coofioccd, he issued an edict foibidding 

anjr 
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' his subjects to maintain the existence of 
ne nature in Jesus Christ, 
s decree, followed by others in favour of 
omish church, alarmed the whole empire, 
ifpccially the clergy. The abuna, who had 
absent, hasteiu d to court to a»sf rt his dig- 
and threatened ^11 with excommunicatioq 
pronnotrd and f'vourc^d the Romish doc* 
I. Fi.tding hir^^cif supported by Emana 
tos, aqothf r broiher of Socinios, .he carried 
reats into execution, and affixed the ^en* 
; on the gates of one of th(> church. :> of the 
rial camp; and the king ibi^uuig another 
amation similar to the tormer, he anatlie<» 
£ed Socinios, and wrote circular letters to 
iergy in defence of the nncieut faith. These 
iures of the abuna increas&l the general dis^ 
znt against the- king and t' e Romish mis- 
aries ; and Julius, . the son-in-law of Socinios,i 
ured.to take up arms in <iefeuce. of the an<4 
t religion, and to persecute the catholic coa<< 
•J in TIgre, of wl.ich he was governor.. ; 

he king, intorniedot. these transactions, com^ 
kled tbt abuna and Peter P^ez to repair to 
impi rial earap, that the doubts and incre- 
ty of the one might be .rt* moved by the ar- 
aents and pf^rsuasions of the other. Both 
)ed the injunctions of the monarch ; but. the 
ner was accompanied, by such a multitude 
nionks and nuns, as greatly exceeded the 
ly in number; all of whom protested they 
uld sooner die, than fors ke the religion of 
ir forefathers, and on their knees requested 
t the king would not persevere in these innof 
ions. The answer of Socinios, however, was 
: calculated to excite hopes *of his amend- 

B b 2 mcnt; 
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ment; and therefore Julius^ Emana Christoft^ 
and Casso, fiis high steward, entered into 4 
conspiracy against the king and Sella Christos, 
which thej also easily induced the abuna to 
join. 

It was agreed tliat Julias should present a 
petition of such a nature as should probably 
produce a refusal from Socinios; and during 
the time of the altercation which would ensue, 
whilst the king was not observing, the others 
should stab him. Previously v to the conversa- 
tion,* the monarch was warned of bis danger 
by a page, and, therefore, Julius no sooner ap* 
peared with his petition, than he granted it be* 
fbre Emana Christos arrived. The other (x>b- 
spirators, however, came soon after> and the 
king taking hold of Julius*s sword in a familiar 
manner; went with him to the staircase which 
led to the top of the house. The rest followed, 
thinking that a more proper and secure place 
for executing their design ; but the king entered 
the private stair, the door of which had a spring 
Jock, that could not be opened from without, 
shut it after him, and disappointed their trea-^ 
cherous intent without noise or disturbance. 

Not discouraged, however, by this unfortQ* 
nate and unexpected event, Julius issued an 
edict, enjoining all the Portuguese and their ad- 
herents to depart the kingdom of Tigre, and all 
that favoured the Alexandrian church, to arm 
and fallow him. A benediction of the abuna 
induced this young and inconsiderate nobleman 
to attack the emperor, who was at the head of a 
powerful army, and, notwithstanding the prayers 
and entreaties of his wife, to risque a battle 
rather than be reconciled to his sovereign. En- 
couraged 
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red by that prelate, icnpatient of tenpl* 
^ the war, and persuaded that, on account 
I being son-tn-law to the king, no violence 
1 be offered hiro, be boldly proceeded 
Z^ the forces of Socinios, and advanced 
dft his tent, attended only by seven per- 

but he was killed, just as he was about 
ter it with an intention of slaying the mo* 
t. His few followers suffered the same 

and this catastrophe of their leader in* 
d his army to disperse, and Endeavour to 

theniselves by flight. In the pursuit of 
, however, the old ^buna lost his life ; and 
ebellion seenoed effectually terminated. 
»cimos then issued an edict forbidding the 
Lice of the Abyssinian rites, which caused 
lier ferment among the people, and some se- 
expostulations. An insurrection was raised 
Jonae), viceroy of Begemder, who soon 
id himself at the head of a considerable body 
>rces, that followed him to some of the higt^ 
mtains on the frontiers, where he was to be 
ed by the Gallas, whom he had engaged to 
\t him. From thence he sent to the king, 
demanded the to(£)l expulsion of the Jesuits, 
inios immediately marched his troops towards 
mountains, on which the viceroy was posted, 
. many of the insurgents forsaking their leader 
i joining the king, Jonael fled to the Gallas, 
confederates, by whom he was put to death. 
)Ocinios having also quelled another revolt, 
3licly abjured the Abyssinian religipn, and 
braced that of Rome. Paez having received 
: king's confession, and public renunciation of 
: Alexandrian faith, died joon after, before 

B b 3 the 
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the^riiv^l of tbe patViarch expected from Lisbon 
to confirm the cbatiges which bad taken place, 
and to give a solid and permanent form to the 
infant church. Paez, therefore, had not the sa* 
tUfaction of beholding tbe final success of - his 
labours. The patriarch who succeeded him 
vas a Jesuit, named Mendez, who came accom- 
panied by nineteen of bis brethren, two of whom 
bad. been consecrated bishops, in order to sup- 
ply his place in case of necessity.' They were 
received with the greatest demonstrations of af- 
fection and respect. Nothing could be more 
poibpous than the ceremony, in which was con- 
summated not only the union of the Abyssinian, 
church, but also the submission 6f the emperor 
and all his court to tbe see of Rome. 

The day appointed for the performance of 
these rites being arrived, the king, his eldest 
son, the viceroys, governors, and officers of the 
empire, assembled in the grand hail, where they 
heard an elaborate discourse, delivered by Men- 
dez, on the supremacy of the church and pontiff 
of Rome. This being finished, the holy gospel 
was given to the king, who falling on his knees 
before the patriarch, took the following oath : 
** We the sultan Susnee, emperor of £thiopia, 
believe and confess that St. Peter, prince of the 
apostles, was appointed by our' Lord Jesus 
Christ head or chief of the whole Chiistian 
church, and that he gave him the principality 
and dominion of the whole world, by saying to 
bim. Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will 1 luild 
nty church, and will give thee the keys of the king-' 
dom of heavien "j and again when be said to him 
Feed my sheep. We also believe and confess ibat 

the 
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Ope of Borne, .Jawjfuliy. elected, is the true 
:ssor of St. Peter> and that he possesses the 
. power and 'the same authority over th^ 
e Christian churchy and we promise and ^ 
ir true and sincere obedience to the holy fa« 
Urban the eighth* and to iiis successors^ and 
set oufiielves and our empire to his andtheiv 
So help us God, and his holy evangelists." . 
b this formula, which was complete- and sa« 
ctory, all swore that were present ; the of-* 
rs, priests^ and monks, according to their se^ 
il orders or conditions.. The ceremony was 
ed with a speech by Sella. Christos, who,' 
ted with zeal, after repeatii)g the oath pre** 
bed, drew his sword, and uttered these words : 
Vhat is past cahnot be recalled 5 but these 

do not perform their duty shall be judged 
the sword/* After this declaration, they all 
ore allegiance to the prince Bnsilides, whom. 

1 king caused to be acknowledged as his sue- 
isor and the immediate heir of the crown. 
11a Christos, still hurried on by his zeal for the 
urch, added a clause, or quali6cation, to the 
ove formula, and which was much commended 
' the Jesuits. " I swear," said he, ** to obey 
m as a faithful subject, , so . long as he shall 
aintain, jdefend, and favour the holy catholic 
ithj but if he shall fail in this, I wiU be hi^ 
rst and greatest enemy/* Soqinios aUp c<>|n- 
landed, that all the ladies of the court should 
ike the same oath the day following, which waa 
ccordingly done.. 

The king, however, experienced a greater de- 
ree of resistance from the clergy and people^; 
vhocoiild neither be induced by threats,, punish- 
nents, nor the most flattering promises, tu sub* 

mit 
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tDit to the different edicts which Socinios foand 
it necessary to issne for abrogating the ancient 
faith and ceremonies. They were extremely 
averse to many usages of the Romanists> which 
were intended to be introduced : kneeling during 
the service of the church ; having fixed altars, 
crucifixes, and images in relief $ auricular con- 
' fession ; and other practices of an almost similar 
nature, were what chiefly gave oftence. Whilst 
the frightened ecclesiastics were deserting- their 
monasteries and convents, and seeking peace and 
tranquillity among the mountains, Socinios com* 
manded a magnificent and stately edifice to be 
erected for the habitation of the . patriarch and 
his companions. He also ordered a ,superb ca- 
thedra] to be constructed ; but as it was built in 
the form of a cross, it gave otFcnce to the Abys* 
sinians, who had hitherto been accustonled to 
churches of a circular form. 

Two missionaries, who had made a great 
number of converts to the Catholic faith in the 
extreme parts of Tigre, were massacred by the 
people. That kingdoin being visited soon after 
by a plague of locusts, the Portuguese attributed 
the judgment to the murder of the missionaries; 
and the Abyssinian^, to the persecutions raised 
against them by the Romanists. One of the 
emperor*s sons-in-law, named Teda, viceroy of 
Tigre, raised an insurrection, in which be -was 
joined by other noblemen^ who openly declared 
for the Alexandrian church, in opposition to that 
of Rome. The king dispatched against them a 
body of troops, who overtook and defeated them« 
and terminated the revolt. Tecla was takea 
prisoner and sent to the imperial court, where 
he wa9 condemntd to death by the king, and or<.- 

4ered 
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to be hanged like i common malefactor, 
- head of his camp. What, however, wa&' 
r»ore rigorous and severe, the sistet of Tecla 
ilso sentenced tosuiTer the same ignominious 
i, for having, as was pretended, secretly fa- 
L'd that revolt. All the prayers and en*^ 
ies en her behalf availed nothings and it 
a singular and remarkable circumstance for 
oman to be hung in £thi6pia, especially a. 
lan of her rank and condition. This spec'- 
;, therefore, excited the dread and horror of 

whole court, and particularly irritated the 
ale sex. 

n order that he might firmly establish bis 
iciples, and promote the interest of the church 
\ome, the patriarch on his part, acted with* 

greatest rigour and the greatest zeal The 
yssinians were rebaptizedp their priests re« 
lained, and the schismatics, who had been bu« 
d in the Catholifc churches, were ordered to 

disinterred, that those s^rcred edifices mights 
t be defiled by them. The patriarch, however, 
came involved, in a quarrel with the emperofa 
ughter, a lewd princess, who, though she had 
70 husbands living, cohabited with a lover, 
horn she pretended to be desirousr of marrying: 
)r that purpose she solicited the .patriarch to 
rant her a dispensation, which he refusing, the 
rincess became incensed at the conduct of Men- 
i6z, and employed all her influence in injuring 
lim. She excited other women to espouse her 
:^uf;e, flattered her father, and attacked him with 
remonstrances and complaints. 

Several revolts and disasters also happening 
about this time, the Alexandrians, who had to- 
cenily gained ground at court, informed thie em- 
peror 
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peror tbdt these were cxrcasiooed bj the change 
of reiigioo ii> his dotninioDs 3 and that neither he 
Qor the people nsig'tt expect peace or tranquil- 
lUy, so long as the Roniish faith was favoarcd 
and promoted'. It was impossible, they said, to 
GODvince his subjects, that circumcision* and the 
observance of the sabbath could be otfensive to 
God ; or that the Alexandrian liturgy, their 
fasts and festivals, ought to give place to tnose 
of Home; and that it would be more safe and 
prudent to relax in these points, which uiade do 
part of the essentials of Christianity, and to per- 
mit them the performance of their ancieut rites 
and ceremonies. • - • 

These representations 'and remonstrances had; 
tjie desired effect on the mind of Socinibs, and, at 
length, he yielded to their* entreaties, and mitiV 
gated the severity of the edicts which he bad 
k&uea against (he Abyssinian faith. The haughty 
patriarch was highly displeased with these con* 
ce!>sions of the king^ expostulated with him in 
very unberomingtermsj and reminded Socinios, 
that Uzziah was smitten by God with a' leprosy, 
for presuming to infringe on the priestly office. 
The monarch, who at that time had not leisure 
to attend to the representations of Mendez, 't)h 
account of a fresh insurrection which had ap- 
pealed in his dominions, only replied, that the 
establishment of the Romish religion Mn Abys« 
finia was not occasioned by the preaching of the 
Jesuits, nor by the miracles they wrought in con- 
£rmation of it, but merely by his own approba* 
tion and free will. 

The king's troops had been several times de- 
feated by the insurgents, and his generals corn- 
pelled jto seek their safely by fli^t. Socinios 

having 
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ig collected a more numerous and powerful 
', marched against theenemy^ whom be afe* 
td with great fury^ and. obtained a complete 
)ry. After .the combat, he trav^ersed ttib 
. of battle with a melancholy air, aecompH'^ 
by the chief olficers of bis court, who thas 
eased him : " Behold these thousands of 
1. They are neither Mahometans norGen- 
;, nor enemies-of Christianity, but your own 
(als and subjects,, and our blood and re«a« 
IS. Whether you conquer or be conquered, 
piunge. a. sword into your own bosom. 
3se who made war against you are consci- 
. of no wrong : they took up arms only to 
end their ancient religion, which you are de^ 
)us of obliging them to renounce, and to re- 
e the acceptance of doctrines which they can^ 
t be persuaded to believe. What an aban« 
nee of blood has this unhappy change already 
used to be siied ! and how much more will it 
casion to be. spilled, unless you allow your bvXh' 
:ts the free exercise of that religion whicb 
ey received from their ancestors? Without 
is, we shall never have rest 5 and yoa will 
ortly find yourself deprififtd-.of empire and of 
ibjects.'' 

This pathe^ remonstrance made a deep and 
idelible lA^uression on the mind of the emperot*, 
rliowas weary of the frequent wars and revolts 
4uch had recently taken place.' It 'was also 
nforoedby $asilides, his son, by the empress, 
ndby his other wives ; atid Socinios, at length, 
vas prevailed on to issue an edi^t allowing \U 
>erty of conscience, and ffstQtm to ttieAbysu 
Inians the religion of t^ftr i^)frfatl>ers. Thi>s 
oleradoa caased inexf reaa^^hte j|o| and reioicing 

among 
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'EmoDg all ranks and degrees of people. The 
-laitj cast the bead^ and trinkets into the fire» 
'which the popish pjissiooaries bad given them. 

rThe clergy began t^ perform their functions, io 
the manner they iiad formerly used -, to adml^ 
Ulster the communion in both iunds } to practise 

' circumcision 5 and to renew the general ablu- 
tion at the feast of j^piphany, witb ejLtraordinarjr 
pomp and expU^tion. In the .churches they 

•chanted songs of thanksgiving and praise, one 
of which thus concluded : " Rejoice and be glad*; 

.sing hallelujahs -, t|)e sheep of Ethiopia fut deli- 
vered from the wolves of the west.** 

• '^ Though the king's jedict restored the Abyssi- 
nian church to its pristine state, it did not ex- 

-elude the Romish priests from the free exercise 
•of their religion, ^ut the latter were become so 
-odious throughout t:.e empire, that the former 

* easily Seized several of their magpificeot and 
mewly erected churches. At this juncture also, 
•occasioned either by grief or disease, the coose- 
;queQce of the fatigue to which he had been ex- 
-pQsed by war, insprrection, and' revolt, or ra- 
ther, as has been believed, by poison, Socinios 

'^U sick. DuringHbis illness, the patriarch Men- 
dez endeavoured to excite the drooping zeal of < 
'the desponding monarch, by representing to him - 
that his forbearance and inactivity 'Would:|in>- 
duce a civil war in his dominions, between the 
Alexandrians' and Romanists. To this iodis* 
crcet and ill-timed intimation, which was in- 
tended to induce the king to revoke the edict in 
.iavoar of toleration, Sociuios replied, "What 
can I do? I have no longer either empire or 
authority?" He died ixi the Romish faiths at 
Iheage of sixty-one, io the tweoty-seventb year 
; . of 



is retgtl^ which, say 90nie aothors, would 
been happy and glorious, bad the jesuilt 
r entered h.s dominions, 
ciuios was * a prince remarknblc for hii 
gth of body, great courage, and the fcldva* 
of his roind. He had heen early taught the 
cisQ of arms, patience, perseverance, and 
y military virtue that could be acquired ; and 
ad passed the former part of his life as a' prr* 
person, in the midst of hardships, difficulties^ 
daingers. He embraced the catholic faith 
1 convict fon, and studied it with ad much ap->> 
ition as the scanty means of instruction would 
AT J and being, in the last years of his life, 
without a soldier to draw his sword in defence 
he church of Rome, he chose to retain his 
vion, and abandon his crown. 
)n the death of Socinios, his son Ba- * y^ 
les, who had latterly acted as regent ,g«^* 
the kingdom, assumed the royal dig- 
r. Tills prince, having paid the last honourt 
lis father, endeavoured to compose the diffe-' 
ces that had agitated the state, on nccount of 
ijious opinions. He therefore informed M^n-* 
i, that the Alexandrian faith being now re* 
red aud re-established, it was necessary he 
)uld leave the kingdom, and that the abuna 
ly deferred liis arrival in Abyssinia till th<5 
)inish patriarch and his priests should have de« 
ned. Mcndez endeavoured to regain the 
ig'd favour, by offering concessions and induN 
nces : •' I have remitted," says he, "all oup 
cullar ntes, except that of the communion in 
th kinds, with which the pope alone can dh^ 
nse, and make you the same olitrs, provi(!od 
lu and your subjects will submit to his hoii^ 
Vol. XIII. Cc nesj^^ 
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*ne88, who if tbe bead and father of the universal 
fiiurcb." 

To thit letter of tbe patriarcb, the king re« 
idled, ** that the breach between t!ie Abyssiniai^ 
and Roraanists was not bo much occasioned by 
the diiputattoDi which had been held, relative to 
the nature of Christ, as to their denjini; them 
^ cup in the eomroanion i changing the fasts 
and festivals $ prtssumipg to re- baptise tbenr prq* 
aelytes, and to re-ordain their priests and dea- 
cons.** He concluded by iusis^ipg on sbeir im- 
laed'uite dqfKirture for Fremqna, qnd commanded 
^bem to surrender all thefire^arpis of }vhich they 
"were possessed, into the bands or an piEcer wiioni 
be sent for tliai purpose, llie p^triafch finding 
|hat all he could ^y or do had i^'e%ct, Wi\%. 
obliged to comply wiib the orders of the mo^ 
mrch, andlodt^partwitb tbe othei: ipissionaries. 
They were escorted by Paul, tl|c ^ropcror!s n^-i- 
phevr, who was commanded to guafd thein^i' 
through Ihe deserts, but wiip, instead of project- 
hiQ, would haie pUipdcred and robbed jhcni of 
all their valuables, bad not the Portuguese kille4 
iwo or tlree of his men, and conipelltci the re^t 
to seek' their safety in flight. At length, afici; 
n^iiici. fatigue> danger, and loss, they reached 
Fremona in a very miserable condition, where 
they were scarcely al .owed time to refresh and 
recruit themselves before anotliei* order from the 
l<ing w*»s received, which enjoined them instaully 
to leavf h)8 domin^oas atfd to embark for India. 

JBaMlides was i.it'ormeci that the Romish roisn 
slooaries had sent to tue viceroy of poa^ atid to 
the king of Portugal, requesting an arniy and 
£^;et which might deluge Abyssinia with bIood» 

^iid was tbcre'oreiudpced to bo^tea their depar- 

' • • .»■... •' ^ • 
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ut of his kingdom. It mi^ht have befsa 
ted, that after the fktrctc treatment which' 
:>rtuguef^e bad experienced, the ferment oc* 
led in the minds of the clergy and laitjr 
\ have subsided ; but Mendez had contrived 
ve a number of Jesuits in AbySstnia, wht> 
themselves concealed iilTigfcj fend virerepKt* 
f protected by the viceroy of that kingdoiri. 

w£re, i)owev^, at length • discovered and. 
sd, or suffered some other irtol<ifit death; 
was the king less severe against those of hii. 
cts who persisted in their profession of thtt- 
ish faith. 

^ter this; six capochins, all Frenchnien, and 
e order ofSt. Francis, were sent from Rome i 

of whom penetrated into AbywiniBi and 
; pot to death ; the other two, informed of 
unhappy fate of their companions, pru*^ 
\y returned home. 'I he different atteitoptft 
c to re-establish the catholics in Abyssinia 
cd vain and fruitless, and dnring this and 
bllowing reign no missionaries could be in« 
aced ineo that country. Basilides endea^ 
ed to prevent the Portuguese from giving 
any farther disturbance, and having reduced 
lis subjects to the obedience of the Alexan* 
I) church, took the field against Melea Chris* 

his rival, who continued m arms at the head 
he peasants of Lasta, under nretence that the 
ent religion of the Abyssinuins was still in 
ger. Both armies met, and a panic having 
ed the king*s troops, his horse fled at the firs( 
;tk The royal forces being routed and dis- 
ed; Melea Christos pursued his good fortune^ 
:red the palace, took possession of the throne^ 

was crowned king of Abyssjuia. He ap^ 

C c 2 pointed 



pcunted the several. officersi wbowerftto filltbo 
{Dost lucrative and considerable places of tlie g(K 
Ternment -, and bestowed a largess, of boonty, 
OD the soldiers. 

£asilide$, however, was not discouraged by 
the uQfavoarable complejiion of his afiairs, but 
sent expresses to the governors of Samei), Da< 
xnot, and fiegeoideri and commanded them to 
inarch their troops against the usurper. Accord- 
ingly, they surrounded Melea Christos, before ho 
IK^as awar^ of their intention, and forced him to 
a ba^t)e,. in which be wf^s defeatpdj^ and lost both 
bis army and his life. 

' Soon 2|fter this, Claudia^, governor of Bfgeni- 
der, and .brother pf £;^ilide&, revolted apdjoiQed 
the rel^^i .and it wa^ Jcnown tha^ be iBtende4 
the death of the king. , Bat, being surprised and 
taken prisoner, he was brought to the monareh* 
]|vho, though he w£^ aware of |he ingratitudci 
l^reason,. and intended fratridde of bis brothert 
fconld not be prevailed pn to order hi^ exeeuttoDj 
but, like a wise and mercif^il princej consideriog 
the ancient usages of the en^pire, «ind what oa 
obunda^iceof blood might bcp sovedby exiling the 
descendants of the royal family, banished Clau* 
dius to.the roountaiq of Wcchne. i 

BaslUdes was taken ill - pf a disease^ which, 
from the beginning, he ponsidered as mortal, 
#nd, therefore,- sez^t for his ^eldi^st son Haiine$> 
"wl¥> was now of age^to goverp, bequeathed to 
hia^ Ivs kingdom^ and rcfcpqi^mended a continu- 
ance of the ancient religion. He died soon after. 
ill gre^t peace and composure of n>iiid. If we 
.except his father Socinios^ ^silides was unques- 
.tionably the greatest moparch that ever sate on 
the Abys^pian throne. H^ was pcdoi, dispa<i- 

sionate. 
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fi0oatc, and courteous. ^ In the vetr dMBcuIt part 
be acted between his fatber and toe nation, the 
pecessities of the iirnes bad taugbt him a reserve, 
wkicb, if not natural^ was at Ifsant political and 
ttteftil. He was a brave soldier and an able ^ 
neral ; and» tbpagh %rce and valiant id battlei 
be was extnrmelv averse to sl^ed bkxxl. 

Haniies th^ first succeeded to bis kingr a -r^ • 
dom in peape, and bud the address to ,^av' 
maintain it in tranquillity dqring bis ^' 
reign. He was not na|ura!Iy averse to war; 
})ut no insui^nt, or competitor, disturbed bis 
government. Hannes was a bigoted prince: lie 
comma oded the Mahometans to eat no other 
flesh f than what had been killed by Christians ; 
and having collected the Catholic books, which 
the Jesuits had transkited intct the Ethiopic lat> 
guage, burned them. Modi of his time and at- 
tention were employed in regdating and enforc- 
ing tl>e doctrines and disfipline of the church. 
A convocarion of the clergy was held, and se* 
yeral debates ensued, in which the king assistedi 
and was content with holding the bctlance, wi^h* 
out declaring for either party. Fronri the scanty 
niennortals of his reign, we might be led to sup*; 
pose tliat he was a weak and inactive prince $ but, 
perhaps, if the circumstances of the tifnes were 
4'xi\ly developed and laid open, be might appear 
the reverse. 

On the death of Hannes, Yasous the . fi 
first* bis son, succeeded him in the king- i^so' 
doro» with the ap]f>rob8tion and satisfac- 
tion of all the people. This prince had twice 
secretly retired frpm ' the palac«, during tbe life 
^f bis father^ which was considered as a proof 
of his 0csi^e and impatience of goyerning. Soon 
" * ' C c 3 ^ " - after 
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after h!9 aocesikm to tbe thiooe, Yasoos, attended 
hj tbe Dobiltty and grandees of his empire, oo- 
dertook. a journey to the fnamitaia of Wecht»e# 
And comcnaaded all the princes of the royal la^ 
nitly, who had been banished, aoMi.were there 
^oniiQed, to be: brought before Jum. Darbg 
the reigo of Hannes, these forlorn exiles were 
wholly unnoticed and forgotten.. Hie cbHviion, 
b^iwc^yfir, to-iwhich these unhappy prisoners were 
oonsigned/proiEeid, their greatest interest and ad- 
ran^^e; Ah* ptmishrnent generally followed id- 
iq^Miries ^len parliculac princes ; and the messages, 
pr y^i|8, at. the instance of the king, were com* 
inoniy the forerunners of the loss of life, or of 
tbeacnputatioQ of limbs. 

.' Thf; tnght of io many noble relations, some 
RdyaDced in /years, others' in the flower of their 
youth, (i^d ia few but yet in their childhood, 
wbp were all in mean attire, and almost naked, 
jna^de such an hnpression on the tender and ge* 
neroas mind of Yasons, ^ that he burst Into tea:*s. 
Koru'^sbis behaviour to them less proper and 
:engfiging. - To tbe aged he paid due reverence 
find resp<?ct ; those in the fiower of youth, be 
treated with ^ kind and friendly familiarity ^ and 
.on tbf children he bestowed caresses and com- 
tnenidations. He plentifully provided them with 
apjjarel and .eyery necessary i and having feasted 
li^m.rwlthgceat profusion during the space of a 
ilionih,: be .embraced them, promised them hi$ 
constant protection and regard, and left the 
/-py^i family at Hberty at the foot of tbe maun- 

: This -last mark .of confidence and respect, 
mqre than all the rest, impressed the priDcet 
with a liyely sense of the tenderness of the:mo> 

narcb. 



narch/flild, considering every moment of delay 
as treasonable and ungrHtefui to their nmnificent, 
compasBtonate, and magnanimous benefector, to* 
luntariljr hurried to their melancholy prison. The 
whole mountain resounded with prayers for the 
long life and prosperity of the king, and that the 
cn>wn might for ever be enjoyed by the lineal 
descendants of his family. 

YasoQs had varions rencounters whh tbtf 
Agows, Gflllas, a^itTt^e insurgents of his king- 
dom. Two day^ pre?it>usly to the time of. taking 
the field, a comet nvwle its appearance, which 
greatly alarmed and terrified the people, some of 
whom prophesied, that it portended a scene ^ of 
carnage and bloodshed more tbrrible and exten* 
sive than was to be found in the annals of Ethio* 
pta, and that the death of tlie king would follow. 
Yasous was, therefore, importuned by several 
learned men to delay his departure for some days ; 
bnt he only answered such requests by irony and 
derision. ** Miaw ! pshaw !** said he, '* you 
are not in the right. We noust act with faimesn 
and impartiality, and use the comet well > for, if 
it ifhould not appear again, idle people/ and old 
womtD will have nothing with which to amuse 
themselves." Whilst the king wai busted in 
directing the afFairf of his kingdom wtlh great 
wisdom and success, both in ctmrch iand state, a 
matter was in agitation, at a distance from his do* 
minions, which threatened to involve them in dis- 
order and confusion. 

It was now the most brilliant period of theage 
of l^nis the fourteenth, when the Jesuits, Sea- 
lout for the honour of that monarch, their great 
protector, and desirous of wiping off the stain 
ilieir<mlc»li8d contracted by the misiien of the 

patriarch 



patriarch Meadex, and his associates^* i:oqu€ste4 
that proper persons should be se&t into Abyssinia* 
in conjanctioQ with theoQ, whp sbottld end^vour 
to induce the king i^ that couotry to send an 
embassy into Frfmce j and, on the management 
of this politick affair^ tliey founded tlieir hopes o£ 
leplacing themselves in the situation they formerly 
enjoyed, and of again directing Hieasures for the 
convenioB of thai (soipire. The flench king 
imdertook the protection of this mission, - with all 
the readiness the jissuits desired $ but the pope, 
\rho considered tlieir haughtiness^ implacability^ 
and iroprudcBce/ aft the causes of the loss oi 
Abyssinia » appointed ^he sf^rior of the Fran- 
ciscaos his liegale to the Abjr^sintan court. 
'The second attempt, however, of converting 
Abyssinia by an embassy, m'hich is said to 
l^ave cost, a considerable expence, was termi- 
natcd by t!^ death oi tbe unfortunate M da 
Ji^oulc, who is said to have been murdered at 
^innar, through the instigatious of the reformed 
Franciscans, and their brethren, in the Holy 
Land. 

V Y^sous had a mistri^ss wliom he tenderly 
loved, and whose death he so much deplored, 
that his queen persuaded her son, Teda Haima- 
j^outy that the king intended to.d^iprire him of 
the crown, a ad to. place David, the sou of Ozoro 
ILeduste, his mistress, on. the thrope of Abyssi- 
sia, . Fired with resentment, the young prince^ 
who bad shewn early signs of wisdom, and ta* 
l^ots for governing, collected a numerous army, 
in whicli lie was assisted by the' queen, hi& mo- 
t^ter. A message w^s then sent to the kiog^ 
f' that after so- long a reign, and so much blood* 
shed, it M'ouldbe proper tiiatYasous should re- 
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lire %sy some convent, dnriDg the remainder of hU 
life, where he might atone for the sins he bad 
cpnimittedi and that he sbonld resign his cro^i\ 
to his souTecla Haimanout/' To this message 
the king» who was then at the island in the , lake 
Tzana, replied^ " that be had been long informed 
who were the persons that Lad seduced his son 
from his daty to bis father, and his allegiance 
to his sovereign; and that he proposed to meet 
them immediately at Gondar^ and there settle 
Tecla Haimanont*s coronation." 

This ironical answer was sufficiently undeV- 
stood, and Yasoqs prepared to march to Gondaf | 
but being attacked j|y a putrid fever, be was un^ 
4er the necesflity of returning. The queed, 
|faeiefore» immediately dispatched a body of i^ot^ 
idters, who entering tiie island by surprise, ^hdt 
nod disabled the monarch, white silting on il 
iDOUch^ and afterwards thrust him througN the 
body with a sword. The people monrned the 
de»4i of their king, designated him by the sur^* 
flame of Grea/* ttad performed over him all the 
fites of sepulture, llie character 'of Ydsous, a^ 
given by Poncet, is, that he was a- man very fond 
lof war, bttt averse to the .shedding of blr>6d; 
Vhic)), says Mr. BrQoe> was literally true in spbr«r 
iog his ow^e sttbjBcts. 

* No sooner bad Tecla Haimannut the . ^ 
£rst ascended the throne oH Abyssinia, ,Jq7^ 
than ho was informed of the noelancboly ^ /* 
fiite of ibeF^iench anibassadpr at Sennar : where-: 
upon, he gave, immediate orders for assembling 
his troops, and declared, that he considered ttfe 
^th.of M du Roule as an aifi'ont that affi^ted 
his crown and dignity ^ and which he was de« 
U:rmined to revenge.* This step, which justice 

dictated^ 
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dictated* was ray advaotageoas to the king; 
for having) soon after, a rival and rd)ei |lritice 
to contend with, bis army was ready for aiiy pur* 
pose, and defeated the designs of his advemry. 
This monarch was mordensd by some cons[»ni- 
tor», who feared that his mother and her brothers 
would engross all power and favqtir^ 

The murderers intended to place ait infotit 
king on the throne, who was the son of Teda 
J. Y\ Haimanout ; but those who had not par- 
i9r^' ^^<^ip^^^ '^^ ^^ assassination, proclmroed 
17UO. ^jgjj^^ or Theopbilns, the brother of Ya- 

soos. Thb prince arrested the qneen and her two 
brothers* who had put Yasoos the Great to death. 
The queen was hanged on a tree, after which 
Jber two brothers were thrust through the tiodiea 
witli swords« Those also who had conspired 
against the late king, suffered the same fiitr. 
Atter fighting and conquering the Gallas and sonoe 
insurgents, who had- appear^ in his domuiioiiSy 
he returned to Gonflar, amidst the acclamaHooi 
of his soldiers and subjects ; but he had scarcely 
entered the capital, when be was taken ill of a 
fever, of which he died. 

It was feared by the peoplCi if they brought a 
kinp^ from the moitnt^n, -that be would be of the 
same family aithe last, and, as* such* also iti* 
terested in punishiqg the murderers of his &lher 
alid of his brother* In this coDJuocture, and 
[x'tx disposition of the people^ Ouslas*, the 
: '_' son of Ddba Yasous, and a subject, of- 
'^' fered hindself as king, and was elecied > 
and Abyssinia now saw, f^r the second time, '« 
straiiger seated on. the throne of: Sdomon. He 

* Thi^ name sigatfietjaiti 

was 
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wManiaD of undi<)>at6d merit, and had filled the 
bigbeai offices in the state. He possessed every 
qualification both of body and mind requisite for 
a king; but the constitution of his country ren- 
dered it illegal for him to reign« 

Notwithstandhig the misfortune which had 
befallen M« du Roulr, the French ambassador, 
some of the missionaries had courage and address 
sufficient for attempting a journey into Abyssinia, 
and succeeded. Oustas shewed them the greatest 
kindness and attention, as often as possible 
heard them perform mass, and received the 
communion according to the usage of (he church 
of Rome. . These meetings of the kiiig and 
priests were well known to the people. Oustas, 
however, fell sick ; which was no sooner told to 
tbe. soldiers, than they proclaimed David, tlie 
son of Yasous, king of Abyssinia. The newly 
i;|ected monarch sent to interrogate Oustas re* 
lative to his title to the crown, and he was asked 
who he was, and to whom he was indebted for 
l)is dignity. To these interrogatories Oustas, 
struggling with death, replied, " Tell David, 
niy sovereign, that I have made myself as much 
a king, as any one can be that is nut of the royal 
family. I am only a private man, the son of a 
subject} and all I request is, that I may be per- 
mitted to die of sickncRS, without putting me to 
torment or pi^n." David granted his reciuest. and 
be died lioon after. Tradition says, that Oustas 
was one of the best monarcbs that ever reigned in 
Abyjsima. 

Oo the accession of David to the throne ^ jy 
of bis ancestors, it was foretold, that liis 'fy 
'reign would be long, prosperous, and * * 
peaceaUe i but it proved exactly the ; reverse. 

Being 
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to death atl wboa\ he eonstdered as Itkdy to be 
gnilCy of tbiB usurpation. Many innocent peo- 
ple suffered on this accoant. and eleven princes 
on the mottntain of Wecbne lost their lives. 
To detect more certainly this future usurper and 
dethroner of bis family, he feigned himself sick» 
and, at length, caused it to be published that he 
vaa dead. I'he joy of the people at this news 
was extreme and universal ; hut in the roorninj? 
of the day appointed for hts interment, Bacuroi 
appeared in the seat of jusiice. This caused an 
pnivrrsal terror and consternation, for all had re« 
jofccd, and less crimes bad. been punished with 
death. The,king» however, ordered a general 
pardon and amnesty to be proclaimed. 

Bacuffa died aAer a vigorous reign, and after 
putting to death the greatest part of the ancient 
nobility, who were supposed to have been con- 
<;erned in the former misfortunes of the empire. 
Thia cruelty and severity have rendered his me- 
mory odious and detestable, though it is uni* 
Tersaily acknowledged, that he saved his country 
Ironfi an aristocraticnl or dempcratical faction, 
each of which is unconstitutional^ and inimical to 
BMmarchy. 

Yasouti the second was only an infant^ ^ r^ 
when his father Bacuflk died 5 but was *' 
homtiiiJitfly proclaimed sovereign of the ' ^* 
empire of Abyssinia. The queen, his mother, 
acted as regent duritig his minority ^ and though 
there were many conspiracies and rebellions at 
the commencement of bis roign, they weiv de- 
Irated und overcome by her superior activity and 
adfkesa. Hie queen -was descended from Per- 
m^^ttote- ancestors, and was warmlv attached tof 
die 'Catholic religioB. ^Several CDristiaos, who 
, Alibi.. XIII. Dd were 
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wcve arttstspf dUttncttop and merit, havii^ cow 
froBQ Smyrna, ibe king, who was now arrived al 
a state of ipanbood, employedbis time in biuldb; 
tbe most CDagnificeot and costly edifices, and he 
, was charmed witb tbe maltiplicity of' bis works 
and workmen. . {fe rejoiced at tbe facility irith 
wbicb» by tbe assistance of a compass and a few 
straigbt lines, h^ cqpld pirpduce die figure of a 
star equally e^ct witb tbose formed by his 
Greeks. Bounty followed bounty, and tbe best 
and nearest villages were bpstow^ on these peo- 
ple. He now renounped tbe hpntiag- matches aod 
incursions against tbe Sb^ngalla and the shepherds 
of Atbara, which before bad (^efcq hir £ivourite 
amusements. 

This conduct of the k^ng, anfl the extraordinary 
manner in which he pasjsed bi§ tiqi^e^ qccastooed 
his becoming the object of public censurQ. Pas? 
quinades were circulated tbrodgbout tbe papital ; 
one of. whici) was entitled, ** The f^xpeditions of 
Ya^ous thii Uulei" which was applicable; to both 
his stature aod aciions. Tbe$e expeditions, fhough 
enumerated in a large sdieet of parchment, wem 
confined to the space of a few miles. The satire 
contained in these pasquinades, provoked tha 
energy of tbe king, who^ that he might free him* 
self from the imputation of inactivity aod want 
of ambition, prepared for marching bis troops 
against Seunar. 

This expedition was extrei&cly unlbrtanate; 
and an army of ^ 16,000 men perished by the 
sword, or were taken prisooers. Tbe king, 
howeyer, retoroed toGondar, more like a okh 
queror than a defeated monarch i the aoktten 
that returned were laden with the spoils of 
Arabs, and drpve nuhiladea of cattle btkt^ 
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Ibrin. Nor from the tx^havioor and discoarse of 
Ya.sous could it be known that any misfortilnd 
bad bappCBtfd to him or* bis troops. On the con^ 
Irary, when taVking of this expedition, he atfectcd 
greater gaiety, and said, f* Let all those who 
wrre not pleaded with ibr song of Koscaro *\ siii^ 
that of Sen uar.*' Fioni which it was considcredy 
fbat be fell a secret pleasure at the calamities 
which bad befalleo ht3 arrnyi who, not conteni 
that he should cultivate an ^1 enjoy the arts of 
pr^ce, bad urged him to undertake a diAcult^ 
dair^^erous, and unnecessary war. - » 

The king ha\':og sent t0 comouind the attend<» 
ince of Stthul Michclel, governor of Tigrc^ the 
btter abiohuely refused, on which the monarch 
marched a b^y of forces, and compelled him to 
sobtnissinn. It was with di/hcnlty the kins 
cT'lu 1 1: 'l>ron^bt to promise that he would n<x 
p>:' h u Vi ^e.;th: and when be appeared, the 
gr rr* ?"nin-> of Yai^ous iiMK!e olie Hist hot inefftx* 
tu- c l\(>\\ to s^ve hini aadhifeiamily. No sotoer 
die : * rcc M:rhael on the ground than be fell into 
a viou t!^ rage, retracti'd ms pronsise, and com« 
maodea him to be instantly put to death. All the 
officers, however, nf the court and army iftter- 
ceded for him; and the king, obliged to comply 
with their rel^uest, obiierved, " At your inter* 
ce^ion I pardon the traitor, but I call you to 
witness, that 1 am clear of all the blood that Mi- 
chael will shed, before he a^cooipHshes the de- 
struction of his country, which 1 know be has 
loDg meditated.*' .' / . 

Yasous died in the twenty-fourth year of his 
feign, after a very short illness. - Being a young 

• * Where the magniffccqt edificei Were butt. " 

Dd 2 man* 
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fnan^ and of a strong coDstUittion, it was tm* 

pected that be bad been poisoned by the relations 

©f tbe queen, wfio were dHirou6 of anotbcr 

A 1^ minority. His son Joas was fyroclaimed 

1 753 ^^^S- M^*?^ Barea, tl re governor of Be* 
^ ' gemder, having defeated the army of the 
monarch in an engagement, Michael, the goter« 
nor of Tigre« had the office of ras conferred on 
him, and was invested with supreme power, both 
civil and military. Ras Miobaet, therefint, 
marched immediatjdy against the governor of Ber 
gemder, whose army being deflated, he was 
made prisoner,, and afterwards pot to death at tbe 
instigation of the Oattas. The .condoct of JaBS> 
in allowing that nc^leman to SQtiR^r« tvas h^bly 
censured by Michael, who observed, "Iamde> 
ceived if the day ia not at hand, when he (the 
king) shall ctirse the moment in which the Gailas 
crossed the Nilei- and look in vain for such a maa 
ea Marian Barea.'* This seems to have been 
apoken» iron^ iconsldetiog the designs which he 
maaiAelf was then ready to put in execution. 

An. accident of the tndst -trifling nature oc« 
casidiled an open, breach between the king and 
tlieiras, which was never afterwards liealed. 
During the march of the army, the weather was 
extremely hot, and 'Michael, being rather, in- 
disposed/ covered his eyes with a wbitfi cloth of 
hiii^dkerchief tlTrdtv^n ot»er his head. Tl-.is being 
told to Joas, who was in the centre of the troops, 
he sent to inquire of the ras, why he firesutfied 
to cover himself in the king's presence ? The 
handkerchief was' imn)«di;Tlely taken oiF, bnt 
tlie a^ront would not admit of 'atenrraent. T^ t 
house in which the ras resided was imt fjr 
4istant 'from the palace, from a window of which 

Mkh^id 



Michtel cotiYd be dtsttnctly seen when he sat i'tf 
jodgment. One day, after mo<tt of the servants 
had left hicn, a shot was fired into the room fromf 
tbia window of the palace, which, though it 
lliiased Michaet, wounded a dwarf that was fan- 
ning the flies olf hi« face, who immediately fell ' 
and estpired at the feet of his master. This wa^ 
con«idered as the commemx^ment of hostilities; 
for, though no one knew by whom (he shot was 
Ihred, it was sufficiently eViflent tliat it must hav6 
been done with the knowledge of the king. 

Michael was soon after commanded to retmrj^ to 
has province of Tigre, on pam of incurring the 
dsspteasure of the king. To this, however, he 
paid no regard, but- proce^ded with his army 
against the governor of Damot, who had been 
declared a rebet; ori account of his not sub- 
mitting himtelf to the jurisdiction of the ras. 
A battle was. accordingly fbughi, in which Mi- 
chael was victorious; and some of thit king's 
hbrsemen being taken prisoners in the engagement 
by the ras, they confes^ied that Ji)as hnd sent 
tbero ; and that Michael had been 6red at by his 
order, when the dwarf was killed. This con- 
fession was no sooner made, than the ras ap- 
pointed persons tb go to the palace and mender 
ttie king, which was immediately effected. 

Hannes the second, brother of Bacuffa, whose 
band had been cut off in order to deprive him 
«f the throne, was brought from the a ^ 
monntain Wechne, and proclaimed king iJ^^'i 
of Abyssinta. Some of the people ob- * ^' 
jected to bis election, on accpunt of that dts^ 
qnolificalion } to which Michael replied, " What 
has the king ^ to do witl> bis hands? Are yoi^ 
afraid that he sb^l) not be able to saddle bis mule^ 

P4^ «l 
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or load Ivn baig^ge ? Never fear tbdt ; v^ben Ixf 
labonrs under a difficoUy of that nature, he need 
only send for n-.e, and I wtU help bkn *.'* 

Hannes was above seventy years of- age» bad a 
feeble body, and having bad no conversation but 
wilh monks and priests* his mind was eqaally 
debilitated. He could not be persuaded to take 
any share in the government ; bat spent his whole 
time in prayers and psalins. He married tiie 
grand-daoghter of Michael, who, however, was 
merely a wife and a queen in nsHoe and ides. 
Ix)ve«and ambition were temptations Co wbicb 
the king was an entire stranger, and could not 
animate him to tak« the field. The ras tried 
every possible method of overcoming his reluc- 
taitce, and expelling his fears. All was in vain: 
Hannes wept, hid himself, tonoed EQonk, and 
requested to be sent back to Wechnc, but abf<>- 
lutely refused to march with the army. Michae/, 
who knew the danger of leaving a king behind 
him, whilst he took the fit^ld in person, and iind- 
ing Hannes still inexorable, ordered him to be 
poisoned; and by this means, in less than six 
months, the ras became the deliberate murderrr 
(of two monarrhii. 

A 1^ Tecia . HaimanoQt the secx>nd, snr* 
i^'ficl' ^^^^ ^^ father Hannes in the kingdom. 

^ .-^' He was a prince of a graceful figure, and 
the most polite manners ; and , his understanding 
and prudence far exceeded: his years. : Hi« 
temper \va!« said to be <natundly warm aod 
passionate;, but he had .so much subdued it, that 



* What occationedthe ridicule trt'thit speech was, thv 
ihM Michael was not only older than the king, but so hric 
that he could n9t stand. . 

2D 
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an irtstiince of it scarcely ever appeared. H« 
y^adil|r enterad into the views of the tan, and 
vi^ 418 ffirward to march a^inst Fa«il, the late 
governor of Damot, as his father had been averse 
'tr> that noeasttre. Many of the Gallas, whom 
Fasil conimanded, having sem the deltt ruction 
ifbich bullets- had made amongst their coantry- 
mti\ in a former engagement, became extremely 
afraid of them. It bap{)ened that, pursuing tho 
Iroops.of Michael acroHs a brook, one of their 
principal men was killed by a shot, and fell dead 
among the horses* f< et. This was no sooner per- 
ceived, than the confusion and flight of the Gallas 
immediately followed, and Michael gained a great 
victory, with I he loss of a very inconsideriible 
.number of men. Woosheka, an officer of Fasil, 
was taken prisoner, and being brought to th« ras, 
he wB!t ordered to be ilaytd alive, and his skih to 
be srufied with straw. 

Fasil afterwards suffered several defeats, and 
ir was expected that he would soon have heem 
cuuvpellrd to surrender himself and his troops 
prisoners to Michael. Gusho and j^iwiwsen 
kAving taken the command of a coneiderable 
body of forces, swore to the ras that they' would 
never return without the head of FasiU bm de« 
camped the next morning with yfety ditferent 
tliGjpghts and intentions. They entered into a 
oonspiracy against Micluirl, ^hich they had for 
aonie time ;neditated; and resolved to make 
firac e with Fasil, and contract a solemn league, 
fbat lbe>' should have but one causer one' coiinci), 
auci one interest, liU they, bad deprived the rali 
cf bU life and dignity. After various turns of 
firtonpy Michael was^ at length, obliged* to tako 
refuge in Gondar, which was besieged by the 

^ cntmy 
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ebeiD]^ and taken. Tbe kin^^ who had stifl af« 

CofBpaoied tbe ra9, oonthiaed to take a nonmal 
share in the goyermnent, ap party being discon- 
tented with him ^ on the ooodniiy, each of the 
rebel chiefs waited on him sepmtely^ and ac- 
keunrlei^Bd biin m his 90v«reigR. 

T|ie unfortunate Michael was interrogated veiy 
pevercly respecting the cruelty and treachery 
of his Ibnuer conduct^ and was soon after 
parried prisoner to Begenoder. He was the nxy^t 
able and experienced general that ever appeared 
in Abyssinia. We subjoin the character of this 
.^vonderfbl man, as given by- Mr. Bruce, who 
5Kras an eye-witness of many of tbe transactiosu^ 
y^hicb happened in that country dnring t\n% 
period. "The old man was sitting on a sofa, 
Vith bis white hair dressed in short curls. He 
appeared to be thonghtful, but not dispiras^l: 
his face was lean, his eyes quick and vivid, hue 
^re from exposure to the weather. He seenied 
|o be about six. feet in lieighty though liis latne- 
ness rendered it difficult to guess wifh any de- 
gree of" accuracy or precision. His air was per- 
fectly free from constraint, and what the French. 
pzU dfgag/e. His capacity and understanding 
appeared in his< countenance. He spoke tittke; 
but every 'look conveyed a sentiment, apd he 
i)ad no occasion for any other language *.*' 

Since the period of Mr. Bruce*s travels, no 
European has fevoui*ed as with any important in- 
ibrroationr respecting Abyssinia, aiid oa that ^ aCf 
CDCtat oOf histeiry of tbid cootitry ibos^ cJosl^'widi 
ieheaieixijoifslie baavecordCedi 

? TnrFeU todiscover tJicSourefe cff the IGle. . - . 
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Kingdoms adjacent to AtynSinia, 

* 

BEFORE we commence the description abd 
history of these parts^ it may not be im* 
Coper or unnecessary to observe, that several 
ogdooBs on the confines of Abysshiia, along 
tile coasts of the Red 8ea» arc pladed on oui: 
maps, bot concerning which geographers faav^ 
Idd OS Httlc or nothing besides their nameb 
•ad relative situation. When these people arc 
Embarrassed with any vacancy, occasioned by 
the errors or negligence 6f travellers, they fill 
op the void with provinces of their own creationi 
.which they erect intd states and kingdoms. 
They raise mounlainsi plant forests^ dig out 
beds for rmrs^ scatter huts or tents through the 
plain, and people the cities and country with in* 
habitants. After them cdmes the historian, wb^ 
informs us of the manner?, customs, and r(^ 
Ijgion of tliose notions ; but who ^Iso flddst and 
adds with truth, that (he^ie things dre very littlfe 
koowiL 

. SECTION I. 

t 

1 I 

BaH and DancalL 

' THE sma)] kingdom of Bali was* formerly 
subject and tributary to Abyssinia, bot has since 
revolted, and maintained its indeprndftnce. It 
was here that Nnr, king of Zcila, atlncked and 
defeated Claudius, the Abybsinian monarch, \v\v> 

was 
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was tberebgr deprived of his crown and his Iffe. 
In Bali are neither towns nor-cilies» and onljr a 
few villages scattered through an extensive and 
uncultivated territory, which is inhabited by the 
cruel and batbaroas Gallas, of wfaooi diose tbat 
live in the vicinity qt the sea have embraced 
Mahometanism, and snbsist more by trade than 
plunder. The ^prince of this kingdom is rich 
and powerful, and obliges the bashaw of Suakcm, 
yirhidi lies opposite to his dominions, to sdlow 
him one half of the customs of thsit island. 
Bali abounds with gold aqd silver* Hie river 
HaiWash crossing these ttirritories, continues its 
course eastward, and loses itself in the sandy 
tiesertsof Add. 

The kingdom of Dancali is bounded on the 
east by A del and the myrrh country, and on the 
north by the Red Sea. It i^ a low and sandy dis- 
trict, of small extent, and neither well caiti- 
vated nor inhabited. The king is a Mahometan, 
but al wajts . in strict alHance and friefidship with 
the Abyssinian n)onarcb> to whom he is tributary. 
The inhabitanis are black. It h^s noport^ ex<-. 
cepting the ^ay of fiilur, which is in latitnde 
13 degrees 3 minutes. When the Indkin trade 
flourished, the revenue of the king of Sancafi 
principally arose from furnishing camels for 
transporting merchimdize to the several parts. of 
Africa. Their commerce is now confined to the 
carriage of bricks of solid or fossil salt, which 
if dug from pits in their own country, and passes 
in A|)y^siuia instead of silver .curreoey. After 
carrying them from the sea-coast through the dry 
atid burning deserts^ at the risk of betiig murdered 
by the.Ga]^as, they deliver them at the nearest 
market in the high lands, for a moderate and rea* 

sonable 
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finable proit. There are only two sitiaH rivers of 
fresh water in the whole kingdom ; and these are 
not visible above ground in the hot and dry sea- 
sons. During the periodical rains, they are much 
swollen by the water which falls down the sides 
of the mountains and the high lands of Abys- 
8ioia» and then run with a current into the sea. 
The water of the wells is brackish and unwhole- 
aome, and never used except in absolute no-^ 
oessity; and sometimes they are obliged to 
leave the ^country, in quest of water for them 7 
lelves^ and pasture for their miserable goats anS 
sheep. The inhabitants are idle and indigent, 
and distrustful of all Europeans, bat especially 
of the Portuguese. 



SECtlON II. 

THIS country is bounded' on the north by 
Cbe galph of Babeimandel ; on the east by the. 
Indian Ocean ; on the south by Zan^uebaf; and 
on the west by Abyssinia and regions unknown ; 
it efttends from the 12th degree of north latitude, 
to the- equator. The situation stitiidentlj indi« 
cates that the climate is excessively hot; and in' 
tuany places the country is a barren and sandy 
desert $ especially on the east, where it pro- 
duces neither corn nor fruits» and only wild ani- 
nials. But in the northern parts the soil U fertile, 
and the people are numerous and commercial. 
Along this part of the coast, the inhabitants are 
mostfy trhite, with long black hair, but assume 
a more tawny appearance towards the south. 
The Bedoqin Arabs constitute the n^ost nunierous 

body 



fy)dy of the native ; but there are many 
who live and iQtenn^rry wUh them, and ^m 
reckoned a very brave ^nd warlike race. T^eie 
latier carry on a considerable traffic )in|b ihe 
^Drnierj which consists o£ gold, slaves, horses, 
and ivory, that they bring froo^ AbyssioM* whir 
ther they rc)iair fur the sake of plunder. 

Being Mahometans or fiedouini*, they arc 119 
less hostile to Europeans than to the Abyssinians, 
^d^ carefully guard the entrance into tfaac 
country, lest foreigners should be called i|i to 
defend that empire from their incursions and de-s 
predations. 

This tract is divided into several exjtensive 
kingdoms ; the most considerable of wi^h aff) 
Adelj Magado&a, and Brava. 

SECTION III. 
j4det. 

THE kingdom of Adel is bounded on tlie 
Dorth by the straits of B»belmandel. lu greatest 
extent from east to west is supposed to be rine 
hundred and sixty leagues; and iis least from 
north to south about seventy. It contains se-t 
veral cities, the principal of which are Zeila and 
Barbora. The niost considerable place oa the 
eastern coast is Asum, which abounds with pro* 
visions and otlier refreshments ibr mariners^ but 
has. no haven. Cape Guatdafui is supposed to 
be the Aromata ot Ptolemy, and lieB opposiie 
to the island of Zocotra. 

Zeila is situ^tted in a spacioas bay to tbe couth? 
east of the mouth of the sjiraits of Babeloiacif 
del« In II degrees XQ minutei of nortk kuitodc, 

and 



?nd 44^tcgreeu 35 minutes (^eastern longitude 
from Londojn. It is supposed to be the Ayarit^ 
of ptolemy, and retains sometbine of its abeieot 
grandeur. It is a regular and populous place, and 
carries on a lucrative tr^de, the haven being spa*. 
cioQs ^nd cpmmodious. The merchandise, whicb 
is carried h\to the Abyssinian empire, and also 
that which is consumed in the kingdom of Adel, 
passes through this town, the revenues of which 
are considerable. Th^ soil in the neighbourhood 
of 2^ila is sandy and barren, and all the fresh 
water is fetched from a distance of two miles. 

fiarbora stands at the bottom of a bay, on an 
island of the same name ; and has always been 
the commercial rival of Zeila, and is much fre- 
quented by merchants. This pl^e was plun* 
dered and burn^ by the Portuguese fleet, who 
expected to find considerable spoil, but were dis- 
appointed. The island is fertile, and produces 
plenty of ooro, fruits, and cattle, a great part of 
which 19 exported into other countries. 

The principal trade of Ade] consists of gold* 
dust, elephants* teeth, frankincense, *aod negroes ; 
which bein^ carried to the port of Zeila, are bar- 
tered for cotton-cloth, silk, linen, and various 
personal decorations. 

The Adelitea are stout and warlike, and fight 
.with wood<;rfill intrepidity against the Abys- 
siaiayns, as well on account of their religion, as 
10 hopes of plunder, the former being all Ma- 
bometani,, and the latter infinitely their inferiors 
in valour and discipline; and for several cen- 
turies tbe Abyssimao monarc^s had no other 
commies 90 powerful and inveterate. That which 
most'^rroed and terrified the Adelite princes 
apd tbeir tUiea, wai the submission of the /ibp- 
YoXrrXm. £e ' siman 
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stnijo church to the see of Bome^ whkji they 
feared would engage all European powers to 
attempt the subversion of Mahometanism and ^ 
beatbeoish superstition* and the rednctioa d[ 
dieir dominioDs under the Ethiopic yoke. Mea- 
sures were therefore taken so efiecCoaDj^ that 
if the alliance between the Abyssinian mooarcb 
and the European powers had continued, and 
these last had sent a great rduforcement of men 
and arms, they would have found it difficaic 
to land on any part of the coast, and wholly 
ini«iracticable to penetrate into the empire of 
Abyssinia. 

This kingdom was founded by oqr of the 
princes of the imperial fiunily of Abjrssinia, ^ who, 
having escaped from the rocky prison in which 
th^se unfortunate persons were confined, took 
refuge in the province of Adel, and besoc^bt 
the protection of the king of Zdla, who, on iris 
conversion to Mahometanism, gave him his 
daughter in marriage. After the death of his 
father-iu-law, be united both into one kingdom. 
Being an apostate and persecuted, he had twq 
motives for entertaining a mortal hatred to his 
former countr)'men ; and his hatred transmitted 
to bis descendants, is the more formidable as it 
•is advantageous to them. 

We have already had occasion to mention some 
of the actions of the kings of Adel. Grsnha, 
one of the princes of this kingdom, who inherited 
tlie most irreconcilable aversion towards all 
Christians, and especially towards the PortUT 
guese, was the most formidable enemy they had 
to encounter, afler landing in these parts* Being 
apjirised, of the approach of their fleet, he made 
the'necessaiypreip^rationsfor attacking them on 
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tbcir arrival. Accordingly, sixty of their com- 
pany having left the, fleet, and gained the shore 
in a boat, landed in a creek near the port of 
Zeila, where thev were ready to perish with heat 
and drought. C)ne of the king's commanderii 
promised, that if they would deHver up theit 
armsj he would supply them witli victuals and 
every other necessary. Their < condition being 
deaperatc, they hesitated not to accept the pro- 
posal i which they had no sooner done^ than they 
were iinmediately put to death. 

llie Portuguese commander ordered his sol- 
diers to go on board some light vessels which 
beloncfd to the fleet, with all possible secrecy 
and dispatch, and at the head of six hundred 
armed men went on shore, during the night, and 
adzed the avenues by which the enemy n)ight 
endeavour to make their escape. The baharn- 
agash * marched directly against the Portuguese, 
by whom be was shot ; and a number of Turks 
who came to his assistance were immediately cut 
to pieces. The discomfited king no sooner rcco 
rered from his panic, than he collected all bis 
own forces, and tliose of his allies, and resolved 
to obstruct the passage of the Portuguese army 
through his dominions. But whilst these pre- 
parations were making to impede the progress of 
the enemy, they had nacht^d the borders of 
Abyssinia, and were met by the queen, who 
came to escort and accompany them on their 
march. Granha, however, sent to inform them, 
that the territory through which they had passed 

* ** That country round by Cape Guardafui, and south 
towards Sofata* along rhe Indian ocean, was longein' 
vemed by an officer called baharnagaih, which iupTict 
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belortged to hino ; that, if thejr tvould coosetrt to 
enlist in his servic6, thejr fehouJd b6 received as 
friends and allies ; but if they refasea his otfbrs, 
he commanded them imnlidiatfcly to depatt his 
dominions, otherwise they woald b6 eonsidered 
as invaders, and put to death. 

This haughty message provoked ah answer of 
ihe Portuguese comnxaoder^ which eipressed a 
contempt of the king of Adel, and a derision of 
his offers and tliretts. An engagenient, there- 
fore, eusoed, in which both sides fotrgbt tpith 
great biravery, and both generals were wouncfed. 
This incident proved favourable t6 the Portu- 
guese, whom (lie Moorish army greatly oatnum- 
bered, 2inH had surrounded' on dli sides. The 
fall of their general, dnd the ti6cessity df his re- 
tiring to a neighbouring hill, where his woaod 
inight be dressed, dlsconcerttd tht Adelites so 
much,., that they faced ibdut, dfid retreated to 
their commander. 

Granba was no sooner recovered of his wound, 
than he marched to attack the Portu|rciese yfnth 
' the flower of his horse and foot, which amounted 
to twice their former durtiber^ The contest was 
firrious ahd drfcadfcl} on both sides -, bat the fire 
of 'the'»eneray's a^tiflery did such execulioti»,4bat 
(he Moorish trhops began to retire ; and the 
Portuguese having strewed the gfound with a 
quaiiiiiy of gunpowder, they were greatly an- 
nuy- i in their retreat. A great number of the 
Moors hud their' legs and feet terribly scorched 
and bar tj and being wholly ignbradt of the 
i;ause, they ascriiied this dire effect to the €geocy 
of some infernal power, whtci> contribute to 
tomphic rlieir confusion^ a^d rbin. The fidd of 
K.^iV was covered with th6 dead and the dyii^; 
'^ * and. 



and, at length, both the Moorish horgfe and foot? 
gave way *, and 6ranha, fetreating to a neigh- 
bouring hill, Jcft the enemy once more in pos-, 
session of victory. 

Granha having test a great number of men 
and horses in this defeat, applied to the grani 
•ignior for a reinfofcement of both, and, the 
more efl^tually to accomplish his parpbse, he 
sent St considerable quantity of gold to the Porte^ 
And to'Zebid the bashaw, who then comm^ndea 
in the neighbouring government. In the mean 
lime, he remained on the hill,' witli the broken 
remains of his army 5 whilst the Portu^u^se, In 
order to avoid a surprize, gained With much dlf- 
flculry the summif of a high and rocky m6un(ain,^ 
where they fortifie^d iheir camp. 

No sooner had the kin^ of Avfel received the 
reinforcements froip Zeblq, v^hich' consisted of 
six hundred Turks, two hundred hofscmen, tind 
(en pieces of cannon, than he resolved to 4ttaclc| 
the enemy's entrenchments j Whilst, on ^i)e other 
hand, a propo.^al was m^de it a council pf the 
Portuguese troops, and approved by a great* 
majotity, tQ surprize the Moorish cai-pp during 
the niglit, as the only ex|)edient Itsft for escap- 
ing out ot' their territories. The Portugqese 
cooimandef, however, would not accede to the 

Sroposal, and this refqsaT occasioned the totat 
cftax. of his troops^ and tli^ ]pss of his own 
Bfe. 

fh^ Abyssinian monarch having soon after 
jbitied the few Portuguese that escaped, was re- 
solved to attempt the recovery of soncc of the 
provinoes which had been conquered by Granha. 
^be king of Adel, on his part, niade every ^ro^i' 
M): and necessary preparation idt a vigorous 
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opposition, and was encamped on- ft-^p^cioai 
plain^ uitb a high and steep aaoantnin between 
hira and tlie Abyssinian ai^my. He did not, 
however, guard the passes, but confided in a 
s(rat9geni« which he expected would have ac- 
coinplished the utter ruin of the entmy. The 
Poriuguese and Abyssinians having with much 
difficulty gained the summit of the mountain/ 
perceived it, abandoned with precipitatioo by 
the inhabitants, who had left a quantity of wine 
and provisions, which they found to be poisoned. 
The stratagem was soon detected, and the pro- 
visions were destroyed. During the night tbey 
encamped on the summit, and the next, day had 
• full view of the Moorish army, which ad- 
Iranced to the foot of the mountain, and insulted 
them with curses and menaces. 

TTiese threats intimidated the ' young prince 
atid his unwarlike followers, who would gladly 
have.avoidtd an engagement, had they not been 
obliged tp follow the Portuguese in their descent, 
lest tlicy should be deprived of these auxili- 
arie^* Granha perceiving their approach, ap- 
peared at .the head of bis troops, mounted on a 
stately horse, with a Turk on each side. The 
Portuguese, who led the van, suflered him to 
advance |uf!icient(y near, when he was imme^ 
diately shot dead, to the terror and surprize of 
bis forces j and the'pext discharge made such 
havoc and destruction, that the whole Moorish 
aripy was thrown into the utmost confusion, and 
quickly abandoned the field of battle and the 
camp to the victors. After tills successful ac- 
tion, ' the Abyssinian monarch was easily induced 
to pursue his good fort uue,. and by the assist- 
ance of his Europo^n auxiliaries, he reduced under 

his 



bis tubj^tion several other valaable provinces 
"which Granha bad wrested from bim. 

Whilst he was thus successfully employd, a 
message was brought biro from the newlyteiecir d 
king of Adelf advising him not to be too ranch 
elated with his victory, since he would find his 
successor able and ready to revenge the death of 
tho- late monarch. This was no sooner niade 
known to tbe king of Abyssinia, than he marched 
his troops with tbe greatest secrecy and dispatch, 
an^ attacking the enemy before they expected 
his approach, a furious and obstinate engage- 
ment ensued, in which the Moorish army was 
defeated and put to flight, and tbe Adelite mo- 
narch lost his life. Of other kings of Add, hi:i- 
tory has recorded nothing Worthy of notice. 

SECTION IV. 
Megadoxa and Brava, 

THE next considerable kingdom in the dis- 
trict of Ajan IS Magadoxa, which lies contiguous 
to Adel, and extends to the coast of Zanguebar. 
Tbe capital of this , kingdom obtains the same 
name,, and is situated at tbe head of a large bay, 
formed by the mouth of a river, which bos an 
annual inundation similar to that of the Nile. 
This river fertilizes the soil, which produces 
great quantities of wheat, barley, and a variety 
of fruits j and the country abounds with oxen, 
horses, sheep, and other animals. 

The city of Magadoxa is a place of great com- 
merce, being much resorted to from tbe couo* 
tries pf Arabia, India, and many other parts ^^ 
froqi whence the merchants import cotton, silk, 
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and f<;riilize- the soil. Vasco de Gama, a Portu- 
guese .admiral, first discovered the coast of Zau- 
guebar, . He- bad been appointed to the com- 
Duan J of a fleet intended to attempt the discovery 
of the East indies, and faUingin with this coun- 
try, was £ivourabIy received by the sovereign 

of Melinda»., whose king^ooi we shall first con? 
sider, 

SECTION L 
Atelinda. 

MELIND A, according to the most general 
geographical * divisions of the earth, comoienoei 
at die equator, and extends to the river Qail« 
rnanci, between the third andfoprth degrees of 
south latitude. The coast for the most part is 
dangerous and difficult of access, being full of 
rocks and shelves, and the sea tempestuous at 
certain seasons of the year. The country, how- 
ever, in general, is rich and fertile, and pro- 
ijuces almost every necessary df life, except wheat 
^ndrice, which are imported fi'om other parts. 
It likewise abounds with a great Variety of fruit- . 
trees, roots, and plants. The melons are ex- 
quisite ; and the citron trees are in such profu- 
sion, that their odoriferous sweets give a per- 
petual fragrance to the air. There is ajso great 
plenty of venison, game, oxen, and sheep. 

* The cify of Melioda is pleasantly situated on 
a beautiful plain, surrounded by gardens and 
orchards, full of tl)e most deJicigus fruit-trees, 
Cspf ciially citrons nad oranges. The houses arc 
m^rde of stone, with fiat roofs, most of them 
large and stately, and some truly superb in their 

external 
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etternal appearance, and all of them richly far« 
tiiflhed; the inhabitaiUB being chiefly opulent 
naerchants, who carrv on a considerable trade in 
gold, copper, quicksilver, ivory, and drugs. The 
greatest inconvenience attending this capital is 
the distance of the anchorage, on account of the 
rocks and shelves, which render the access dif- 
ficult and dangerous. * 

The inhabitants are an assemblage of people 
of various completions, blacki swarthy, tawnv, 
or white, The dress of the women is remarkabi v 
elegant and pleasing, and consists of tine silk 
rol^s, fastened round thero with rich ftoid or 
silver gh-dles: they have also veils which cover 
their heads, and gold collars about their necks. 
The men wear a kind of turban, wrought with 
ailk and gold : some are covered from the waist 
yiownwards with silk and cotton stuffs, and have 
their legs and feet entirely bare. Others wear 
short calico cloaks, witli swords and daggers 
handsomelv ornamented. Every one is ac- 
coutred with a shield and weapons, which con- 
sist of a bow and arrows, scymitar, and javelin; 
in the use of which they are very expert, being 
esteemed among the most valiant and intrepid 
people on the African coast. The inhabitants of 
^leiinda are said to be courteous and obliging | 
free from fraud an4 dissimulation -, sociable among 
themselves, and friendly to strangers. 

Their religion Is variously described by au* 
thors, some representing it as Mahometanism, 
and others as Paganism $ an4 it appears there 
are people of both persuasions. The 3edouIns 
are a superstitious and ignorant race of idolaters; 
and the negroes • are Mahometans, but reject 

some 
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soipe parts fif the Kor^p^ being 9 scct^ot ao- 
)ike that of the Sadducees among the Jews, 
'Ever since the arrival of the Portuguese In thi^ 
country, there has bieep a number of Roinaa 
Cathohcs, wbp have erected seventeen ditirches 
or chapels in the capital 3 but they contept them- 
selves with the free exercise of their religion, 
Without compelling the natives to become pro- 
^lytes. 

The government is monarchical, and the king 
is held in such veneration ^nd esteem by bis 
subjects, that whenever he stirs out of his pa- 
lace, be is carrie4 with great pomp in 8 sort of 
jsedao, on the shoplders of some of tbe principal 
men pf the kingdom. As he pass^ through tb^ 
Streets, incepse and other perfumes are burned 
before him by a number of ladies, who welcome 
him with soBgs of praise, accompanied wilb se- 
veral kinds of musical instruments. When he 
sets out on any particular expedition^ and on 
otbt r public occasions, he appears mounted on 
a stately horse, with a numerops retinue, at- 
tended by a great multitude of his subjects, who 
rend the air with their acclamations. The priests 
and soothsayers then sacrifice a deer, over which 
the king leaps his horse thrice 5 which bein|; 
performed, they pretend, from the inspection of 
Its entrails, to prognosticate the success of this 
uniiertakiiig ; and should the monarch disre- 
gard these predictions, he would run the greatest 
hazard of losing the esteem and respect of 
his subjects: this, however, seldoo) happens | 
and it seems more than probable, that these 
prognostications are privately suggested by die 
king himself, to amuse the peoplej am} obtaip 
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tbe appearance of a religious sdnctton for "w^kau 
ever measures be may ttilnk proper to adopt an^ 
pursue.' 

The kings of Melinda generally merit the Coh* 
fidence, loyalty, and affection of their people, bf 
their constant application to public affairs i their 
vigilance over their midist^rs, governors, and 
other magistrates; their assiduity and attention 
in hearing and receiving the complaints of their 
injured subjects j their impartial administratipn of 
justice i and their severity to persons of jcvery 
description, who endeavour to mislead them b^ 
fraud or artifice. 

When any complaint is presented to tbe king» 
the plaintiff is detained till the defendant, who 
is immediately summoned to appear, has heard 
his accusation and made his defence; and, tbe 
matter being investigated with the greatest 
attention and patience^ sentence js awarded 
without the least respect' or partiality. Th^e 
complainant must be provided with sufficient 
evidence for substantiating the facts alleged, 
otherwise he is immediately condemned to die ; 
hat, if the accusation be fully proved, the of- 
fender is either directed id make restitution, or 
to suffer some adeqnote cprporal. punishment^ 
according to the nature of his offence. Where 
tbe aggressor is a person, of rank and« consei* 
quence, the bastinado is generally inflicted ht 
the king himself; after which the offender l^ 
again usually received into favour, and the mor- 
narcl) dismisses him before tjie whole court with 
a charge to be more circumspect in his conduct 
for the future, or more impartial in the adf 
ministration of justice. These princes, thougti 
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fbrnjcrly ill treated by the Portuguese, live at 
present /witb them oo very friendly terms. 

The isle and kingdom of Pate^ on this coast, 
receive their denomination from the capital, which 
*is sitoatcfd about one degree of south latitude, at 
ttie noouth of a comniodious bay, called by the 
•Portuguese Bay a Formosa. Tliis city is large 
and populous, has a convenient harbour, and car* 
rieson a considerable trade with the neighbouring 
states that surround it. The king of Pate is a 
Mahometan, and most of his subjects profess the 
aame religion. This prince is tributary to the 
Portuguese, who exercise despotic authority over 
the lives and property of the natives. Lanio, 
Pemba, Zanzibar, Quirimba, Amiia, Antsa, and 
many other countries, some of which are only 
five or six leagues in circumference, merit no par- 
ticular description. Their princes assume the title 
of ;kings« but many of them are tributary to 
Portugal. 

* 

ACTION IL 

Movibasa and Quiloa. 

THE kingdoms of Mombasa and Quiloa are 
insular. The former is contiguous to Melinda, 
from which it is separated by the river Quilmanci. 
The ^oil is exceolingly fruitful, and produces 
rice, millet, and a variety of fruit-trees. The 
island ^o abounds with plenty of cattle and 
poultry; and has many excellent springs of 
fresh water. The climate is temperate, and tbc 
all: healthy > and the natives live to an advanced 
age, in the 'enjoyment of plenty combined witli 
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^ste an^lRtfaKi^ Their bread consists of rice 
or millet made into cakes, ^and mixed with sugar, 
herbs* and other ingredients, which render it 
very agreeable. Their usual bererage is a kind 
of beer made of honey* or of some kind of fruits. 
Their oranges are of exquisite taste and ilavour. 
Their cattle are well fed ; and tlie country abounds 
vith every necessary of life. 

The capital was formerly on a peninsula* 
which has since be^o converted into an island. 
The houses are btrijt in the Italian manner, of 
stone cemented with mortar, and embellished 
with curious paintings ; and the edifices are con- 
tigaoas to one another, and have terraces, on 
which people may walk from one end of tlic 
town to the other without interruption. It is 
defended by a strong citadel, into which the 
Portuguese retired, when they found the town 
no longer tenable* but from which they were 
afterwards driven by. an Arabian sheick* who 
made it the place of bis residence. The flagrant 
acts of oppression and injustice, of which . the 
Portuguese were guilty, occasioned their being 
expel ledjfrom this port; since which time* they 
are oi^' tolerated* and live like those of other 
nations, whom commerce and the prospect of 
gain nave invited hither. 

The natives are an assemblage of people of 
various complexions* black, white, tawny, or 
swarthy. They dress after the Arabian manner ; 
and many of the men are clothed in the richest 
and most costly stuffs and silks; whilst U^c wo- 
men are habited in gold and silver tissue. The 
furniture of their houses is no less elegant and 
valuable, and consists of carpets, paintings* hang- 
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i'ngs, ap(i a variety of ornaments, imported from 
^ambay, Persia, and other countries. In this 
motley assemblage of. Moors and Catfres, Maho- 
hietans and Pagans, it would be difficult to guess 
which were the primitive people } but they are all 
extremely affable and courteous to straugers. 
' Of all the nations which have settled in tbe 
inland parts adjoining Mombasa and Quiloa, tbe 
Imbis are the most fierce, barbarous, and cruel. 
They live entirely by rapine and plundjer^ eat 
ihe captives that fall mto their bands > and even 
their relatiofis, whom they put to death when 
fhey are sick, in order that they may regale oo 
fteir flesh. Their favourite beverage is human 
blood, 'Whith they drink out of skulls, that serve 
them for cups. They were formerly so powerful 
in this kingdom, that thdr monarchs. could bring 
dn army of eighty thoniiand of them into the 
£eld. 

When they are about to engage an enemy, 
they cause whole herds of eattle to precede them 
at the head of their faaks. These are followed 
by a number of men, who carry fire in their 
hands ; and this emblem signifies, that all who 
are made prisoners, must expect to be roasted 
and devoured. ' Dreadfiil, indeed, is the fate of 
those who fall into the hands of these merciles? 
cannibals, aiid that of the" country through 
which they pass : every roan, woman* and child, 
is dootped to the most shocking and inhnroan 
death ; and every place to plunder, fire, aud 
desolation. Such is the terror they occasion, 
that on their approach every one abapdons his 
Habitation and conceals himself. I1)e Mabt> 
i)aetang have endeavoured to convert them, in 

order 
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* order thdt they mi^fat thus be ei? ilrzed» o)* to ex« 

• tirpate them $ bat m neither have th&y been suc- 
ceMfal : all they have been able to db is to expel 
them from their neighbourhood^ fand compel 
them to take refuge in the iolaryd parts of the 
country, where they themselves hiave never been 
able to penetrate, and where tlie Imbis occupy 
vast regiohs unmolested, Thev, nevertheless, 
still at times make their iippearaiice. 

These monsters worship as deities 'their mo- 
narchs, whonisumethe fitie of emperors of the 
whole earth, and who even braVc heaven itself. 
Their impiety ii iiieb; fliat wheii incommoded 
*hy the rain or the sun, they arrogantly bend their 
bows, and, in revenge, discharge their arrows, 
accompanied with in)potent itilprecations, against 
the sun and the firmament. 

Quiloa received its nam'e from its capital, 
which stands in an island. The kingdom is 
situated on the continent over against ft, and is 
about, two hundred miles from north to south, 
but its extent from east to ^A^est is unknown. It 
is divided fvojoi the islaiid'by a narrow channel, 
and the soil of both i^ so nearly the same for 
produce and fertility, thai they are supposed to 
have been forinerly united. The king and his 
subjects are Mahometans 3 and the complexion 
Qf the people is various, some being black,, and 
others tawny. They speak the Arabid tongue, 
and also several other languages, which they 
learn from the nations with whom they traffic. 
Their dress is nearly similar to that of the inha* 
bitants of Mon>bdsa, and greatly resembled 
that of the Arnbians. The women wear brace* 
Jets of ivory curiously wrought, whfch, on theJ 
dpath of 9 parent, husband, or near relation. 
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.ihej break in pieces in token of somnr ; wM&t 
the men, to express their grief, shave tb^ heads, 
and abstain from food. Quiloa is inhabited b/ 
the same variety of nations; aboands with the 
same productions ; and is entivened atid profited 
by the same commerce. 

The capita] is large, populous, and well btnit ; 
and the houses are made of stone and mortar, 
and constructed in the Spanish manner. On 
.one side of the tpwn is the citadel, where re- 
.sldes the JMahometan prince : it is adorned with 
stately towers, and surrounded with a ditch and 
other fortifications. The country, though low, 
is pleasant J and the climate is temperate and 
healthy. 

. The melancholy efiTects of the despotic and 
imperious sway of the Portuguese are more vi- 
sible in Quiloa, than in Mombasa. On thesr 
arrival in these parts, they found kings, whose 
ill story is preserved, and whose succession is 
known. Hoshein, who reigned in Persia, ltd 
aBeven sons at his death) one of whom, called 
Hall, having been born of an Abyssinian slave, 
md finding himself despised by his brothers, 
resolved to leave that kingdom, and to seek Kift 
fortune in a foreign country. Accordingly he 
embarked with some friends and adventurers, 
and entering the bay of Quiloa, obtained leave 
from the Caifres to settle and fortify himself on 
that peninsula, of which he soon after assumed 
the sovereignty. 

Nothing worthy, of notice occurred during the 
feigns of Hall's successors, till we come to the 
period in which the Portuguese arrived on tMs 
coast, and conquered these kingdoms. Disdain- 
iag to submit to foreigners^ who, in the garb of 
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fr4eDds and alHes, endeavoured to tyrannise 
,oviT every nation, and to usurp the supremacy 
cf cverv state, these princes took up arms to 
expel tne invaders from their coast. The For* 
tuguesej however, under the command of Al« 
itieyda, the admiral of the fleet, having landed, 
marched towards the city of Quiloa, which was 
no sooner perceived by the natives, than abandon- 
ing the town they sought safety in flight. Al* 
meyda> however, sent to recal the citizens, who, 
on their arrival, fell on their knees, and implored 
his mercy and pardon } but raising them up, he 
assured them they had nothing (o fear from 
him. On the contrary they ought, he said, to 
be thankful for their deliverance from the usurr 
pation of a cruel and perfidious tyrant, and for 
the restoration of their liberty and independence, 
by the kindness of king Emanuel, who was a 
most powerful and benevolent prince. As a 
proof of the blessings they might promise them- 
selves under the protection of the king, his 
master, Irn would raise Mahmud Ancon to the 
royal dignity, whose alfection, fidelity, and con- 
duct, they had so long and so oflen experienced. 
Accordingly, to conclude the scene with the 
greater splendor, he saluted him king of Quiloa, 
and placed a crown of gold upon his head ; im- 
posing on him, however, at the same time, au 
annual tribute, and obliging him to behave, in 
all otlicr respects, as a faithful vassal of the 
Portuguese monarch. 

But before Almeyda departed from Quilot^ 
Mahmud Ancon, so far from being elated with 
bis new situation, took an opportunity of di* 
vesting himself of the regal dignity in flwour 
uf a 6un 9f the deposed monarchy and thus ex- 
hibited 
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lidorier obtained their purpose, and plundered 
the town; than the commander ordered them to 
Bet it on firi^'ln three difTerent parts, which was 
accordingly executed, and the city consumed. It 
'was, however, afterwards rebuilt, quickly re- 
sumed its ancient grandeur, and is now well 
peopled. Mombasa and Quiloa have been* more 
•frequently governed by ttie same monarch, than 
separated aa4 divided intp (wo distinct sove^ 
rcigntics, 

SECTION in. 

Mosamlique.. . 

^ THE city of'Mosgmbiqne is situated on a very 
small isbod, aboui two miles from the conlLient, 
and not more than six musket-shots in length, 
and two in breadth. It is, however, of singular 
importance and utility to the Portuguese to touch 
at, as a place of refreshment and refuge in their 
voyages to the East Indies, It also seryes to 
keep many kingdoms in awe, both along th^ 
coast and the adjacent islands, which are either 
their allies or tributaries ; and secnrci totheni the 
free, if not the iole commerce with Soiala and 
Monomotapa. 

llie soil of the island is sandy and barren; 
and the refreshnienis it affords to the voyagers 
lliat stop here, are procured from the continent, 
."where they are^ prodqced in gre£|t abundance, . 
and froni whence the water that is made use of 
IS also received. The bay, which serves for n 
liaven both for the island and eontiuentj is safe 
and convenient, and has seldom less than eight 
or ten fathom depth of water, which is so clear 
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that every bank, rock, and shallow, may be 
easily discerned. The city of Mosambi^oe is 
beaut ifttlly situated, the bouses are well built, 
especially the churches and convents, and the 
fort or castle is about a luusket-shot from the 
town. This fortress, which is exceedingly strong 
and well contrived, is of a sqsare form, «ach 
comer being flanked by a bulwark with several 
pieces of artillery, which are a sufficient defence 
for the town and the harbour. 

In the adjacent parts of the continent 
vast quantities of cattle are reared. It also 
contains rich mines of gold ; the particles of 
which are w^hed down by the rivers in great 
quantities, so that it forms a considerable part of 
the commerce of the country. Ivory, ebony, 
slaves, and cattle, are likewise exchanged for 
£ur(^an goods, as little bells, knives, sctssars, 
&c. Razors are so much valued bv the almost 
savage tribes on the coast and in the mterior, that 
there are instances known of their giving fifteen 
cows for one. The Portuguese, of whom they 
are much afraid, are the only Europeans admitted 
into their ports, and to all others they refuse ac- 
cess. The natives, however, arc extremely jea- 
lous of those visitors, in whom they put no con- 
fidence, but make their iexchanges by means of 
Moorish factors. Besides the commodities al- 
ready mentioned, the Portuguese export from 
thence silver, copper, wax^ rice, and other pro* 
visions. 

Mosambique abounds with a great variety of 
wild beasts, as stags, boars, and elephants, 
which are extremely fierce and destructive. The 
woods are likewise filled with all kinds of game, 
and particularly with a sort of wild fowls not 
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unlike the corotnoD and tame ones in England^ 
iKk much larger. The flesh of these fowls has 
an e^iquisite taste and flavour » affords very 
wholesome nourishment^ and b frequently eaten 
raw without any inconvenience. 

The natives are fierce and barbarous. They 
an go naked, both men and women, except a 
slight covering of cotton cloth across the waist. 
No hamnnity exists among these negroes: fa- 
thers sell their children, and children their fathers, 
mothers, sisters and brothers, for a knife, a few 
^ass beads, or such like trinkets, lliey carry on 
perpetual war with each other, and eat the flesh 
of their prisoners. Slavery is, therefore, a con- 
dition no ways dreadful to them. 

They wear collars, and bracelets on their arms 
and legs, made of gold, silver, ivory, colourec) 
glass, or other materials, according to their rank 
and degree in life. They fix pieces of gold, am- 
ber, or bone, under the lower and above the upper 
lip, to make them project, and render them 
large. They also paint their bodies with a kind 
of red earth, especially against their meetings and . 
iestivals ; this gives them a horrid, appearance, 
though they esteem it a mark of courage and 
fierceness. Their usual weapons are bows, ar- 
rows, hatchets, and daggers. ' Some say that they 
are idolaters and Mahometans ) whilst others 
affirm that, like the rest of the CafFres, they have 
no religion, but observe some superstitious cus* 
toms, not worthy of the name of worship. They 
have DO trades, nor manufactures. The cele- 
brated Vasco de Gama was the first European, 
chat discovered this country, in which he lauded 
after doubling tlie Cape of Good Hope. 

SECTION 
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SECTION rv. 

Sqfala, 

ttH the southern part of the coast of 2^anguehar 
lies Sofala, a kingdoni that produces such vast 
quantities of gold^ as to fevour a supposition that 
it was the Ophir of the inspired writers, from 
Whence king Solomon annually received so much 
of that valuable metal. This kingdom, which ex- 
tends from the seventeenth to the twenty-fifth 
degree of south latitude, is bounded on the east 
by the Indian sea, and on the west by the empire 
of Mdiiomotapa ; and is seven hundred and fitly 
leagues in circumference. 

The climate, soil, and produce of the country 
greatly resemble those of Zanguebar^ except that 
the air is more temperate, and the land consider- 
ably richer in nce» millet, and pasturage. But 
between Cape Coriantes and the river Spiritu 
Sancto the ground is most fruitful, and the coun-. 
try is stocked with numerous herds of all sorts of 
4Gftttle. Elephants appear in large droves^ and» 
as they are irtie pi TO c tyai ibodiaf tiie aattves, fuir 
or ^\^ thousand are annually killed and con- 
sumed. That part of the country which is in- 
cluded between Cape Coriantes and the river 
Cuama, is mountainous, and abounds with large 
woods; while the vallies, being watered by a 
number of springs and rivulets, are extrenaely- 
luxuriant and delightful. 

The natives of Sofala are in general tall, gen- 
teel, and black complexioned, with short curled 
hair)' bnd are said to be afifable and courteoDS| 
especially those that reside ^ear Cape Coriantes. 

The 
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Tiie usaal dress is a piece of silk or cotton wrap-* 
ped round the waist, and extending to the knees, 
without any other covering whatever ; but the 
more affluent wear turbans. They decorate 
themselves with rings of gold, silver, amber, or 
coloured beads, according to their rank and con<« 
dition in life. Those on the coast speak the Ara-' 
bic tongue, and also understand the language of 
the Carres and Portuguese. 

Their bread is a composition of rice and mil-* 
let, and their drink is a species of beer made of 
the same grain. Thev have great plenty and 
variety of fish and flesh ; but' the elephant is 
esteemed the most delicious food. Honey is in 
such abundance, that much of it is sulfered {to 
waste, and the people gather it for the pnrposQ 
of extracting the wax, which they barter for silks 
and painted cottons. Their chief commerce is 
with the inhabitants of Mosambique,- Quiloa, 
Mombasa, and Melinda, who import a variety 
of stuffs, which they exchange lor gold, iv.orjr, 
wax, and ambergris ; and the Sofalans gtsnerally 
carry tliose stuffs to'Monomotapa, where they 
sell tht-m to great advantage. 

Besides the gold^ drawn fro^ Monomotap^, thp 
kingdom of Sofala contains several very consider** 
able mines of thnt precious metal, which yield 
upon an average about two millions of metigub 
yearly, ench metigul being valued at fourteen 
French livres ; to which amount the naerchants of 
Mecca also export gold dust, in one season, dur- 
ing a time of peace. Indeed, so plentiful and 
pure is this dust, that the soldiers are paid with it 
just ns it is gathered. 

I'he metrdpolis of this kingdom, before the 
arrival of the Portuguese, was an inconsiderable 

Vol, XIII. G g town. 
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town, containing a few ill-constructed hons<s, 
and defended only by d^' (quickset hedge. Stocc 
that time, however: it l^^is been fortified and 
greatly improved, and^as denominated Cuarua, 
from the narn^ of the river, at tbe moath of 
which it stands ; but that name has srown into 
disuse, and both mariners and geographers give 
it the ancient appellation of Sofala. 

At the first arrival of the Portuguese tbc 
people had no other warlike weapons than jave- 
lins, scymitars, bows and arrows, hatchets, aud 
daggers; but tl)ey are now taught the use of 
fire-arms. The king inaintains a vast number of 
forces J but the Portuguese, employing vessels of 
observation for the ostensible purpose of prevent- 
ing what they term an illicit trade, keep the whde 
kingdom completely in awe. 

The Arabs having been settled on this coast 
for some centuries, the king and the principal 
persons of the court are descended from that race, 
and profess Mahometanism. The other natives 
retaid their primitive customs, both in civil aod 
religious matters, and are said to acknowledge 
and pay adoration to one Supreme Being, whom 
they call Mozimo^ but abhor and detest the idola- 
trous rites of the other African negroes, and 
make use of neither idols, altars, nor sacrifices ia 
their worship. They allow a polygamy of wives, 
and adultery is considered as a capital offence, and 
punished with such severity, that a man found 
sitting on a sofa or mat in company with a mar- 
ried woman, is oonderaned to suffer death. No 
woman can be married till nature indicates roa* 
turity ; at which time the parents invite thdr 
friends 'and relations to partake of a feast, aod 
receive their congratulations. 

Thcf 
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Tliey perform their principal reUgious cere- 
monies on the tirst, stxth, seventh, eleventli, and 
sixteenth days of the moon ; when they make a 
kind of genera! oblation to their deceased friends^ 
^nd otler up petitions to them for their assistance 
and protection. These suppHcations being finish- 
ed, they feast very heartily on what had been 
presented to the dead, and thus conclude the 
solemnity. On these occasions they always ap- 
pear in white garments. 

Francesco Gnaja was the first Portuguese na- 
vigator that touched at Sofala. He had the ad- 
dress to engage in his interest a courtier called 
Zacote, whom he sent to the king (whose name 
was Jusef, and who, through extreme age, bad 
lost his sight), to request the permission of the 
monarch for erecting a fortress near the city, 
which he was instructed to affirm, would be of 
the utmost advantage as well to the natives as to 
t!ie Portuguese. By the intercession of this no- 
bleman, the Portuguese obtained their desire, 
though the strongest and most frequent remon- 
strances were made against this destructive mea- 
sure by several of the royal family. In particu- 
lar, Mengo Musaf, son-in-law of the king, and a 
brave and politic prince, iTrged to the aged mo- 
narch his apprehensions of the consequence of 
the* reception and admittance of these strangers, 
and of the permission he had granted of fortify- 
ing themselves in the kingdom. 

Tlte old king endeavoured to dispel the fears 
of his son-in-law, by telling him, " The heat 
and atmosphere of our climate, to which 
tlicy are not accustomed, will soon destroy one- 
half of these strangers, artd render the other 
sick} we may then attack them with advantage, 
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and compel tbem to abandon the fort, of which 
i^e shall become possessed." The prince ac- 
<}niesced to this reasoning, and the work of tbe 
fortress was carried on with Vedoubfed vigour. 
The remonstrances^ however, of his faithful Ma- 
Kometan merchants^ roosed the king to a sense of 
his imminent danger, and obliged him to alter 
iiis measures. Hi^ng become sensible of. tbe 
felly and imprudence of his former conduct, he 
assembled a su£icient number of troops, and ap- 
{>ointecl a daj for exterminating the Portoguese, 
whilst they were employed in the construction of 
their fort. But, unhappily for the deluded mo- 
narch, tbe treacherous Zacote, who was origi- 
pally of Abyssinian extraction, betrayed the se- 
crets of the king to the Portdguese, and informed 
them' of his designs, which afforded Gnaja an 
opportunity of making the necessary prepara* 
tions for giving the assailants a warm recep- 
tion. 

. Accordingly, the day appointed being, arriircd, 
the Sofalahs attacked the fort with great fury, 
but were bravely repulsed by tbe Portuguese. 
At length, however, the number of the latter 
was reduced' to thirty-five, besides the sick and 
wounded, and would soon have been obliged to 
surrender, had not Zacote, at that instant, found 
ifieans to enter the fort at the head of one hun- 
dred men, and to join the besieged. A despe- 
rate conflict immediately ensued: and the as- 
.sailants were fjiially compelled to dee with preci- 
pitation, and to leave the Portuguese in posses- 
sion of the fortress. The victors pursued Vheni 
with the utniost fury, forced their way into tbe 
very palace, and crowded into the apartment of 
Ihp old king, whom thev found lying on 4 conch. 

The. 
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'• Thje indlgriation and courage of the monarch was 
soon roused, andj, thougl) old and blind, be 
'w^ounded several of his enemies with jkvellns, 
and, among the rest, Gnaja himself. A Portu- 
guese officer advanced towards the king with his 
scymit^r drawn, and at one bluw struck off his 

. head, an act which excited the horror and dismay 
•of the monarch's attendants, who immediately 
laid down their arms and submitted. 

; Uppn.this Gnnja forbade his soldiers to offer 
any farther violence to a people, whose esteem, 
jiesaid, he wished to concilialv by acts of friend- 

. ' abip and benevolence. This had the desired ef- 
fect, and the Sofalans, fatally convinced they had 
to contend with an enemy much more powerful 
and sagacious than themselvesi readily embraced 
the proferred terms, and, hostilities immediately 
ceased. The admiral having thus far succeeded 
in bis designs, created the perfidions Zncote king 

' of So^a, as a reward of bis fidelity and attach- 
inent to the Portuguese. Gnaja having enjoined 
the people to consider and acknowledge the 
usurper is their lawful sovereign, obliged him 
also, in his turn, to take the oaths of allegiance 
to the crown of Portu^l, and to promise that 

' his conduct, on all occasions, should be such as 
became 4 de|>enc|ant and trib'u^^ry prince. 

• 

sECrrioN Y. 

J^nomotapOf, 

» 

MONOMQTAPA, Mocaran^, next to Abys- 
finia, is one of the larg^est enipires in all Africa 1 
though it is less known to Europeans than almost 
an/ other part of the continenit. It is bounded by 
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the maritime Jctngdom of Sofala on the esMt > by 
the river Spiritu on the south ; by the mountains 
of CafTraria on the west ; and by the river Cuama, 
which divides it from Mouemugi, on the north ; 
andis situated between the fourteenth a^d twen- 
ty-fifth degrees of south latitude, and between 
the forty-first and fifty-sixth degrees of east lon- 
gitude 5 being six hundred and seventy miles from 
north to south, and six hundred and fifteen from 
cast to west. 

Though this countiy rs. principally situated 
lander the southern tropic, it nevertheless enjoys 
a temperate climate : the air is clear and hralthy ; 
the soil is fertile and welj watered ; and grain, 
fruit-trees, and cattle, are both excellent siiid 
plentiful. Tlie forests abound with game and 
wild beasts, the rivers teem with fish^ and the. 
currents that descend from the faiountains carry 
with thera vast quantities of the purest gold. 
There are neither horses nor any other beasts of 
burden, b':t great herds of elepliants, of whic-h 
several thousands are annually destroyed. 

The natives are well shaped, active, robnst, 
^nd healthy; and their complexions are black, 
with curled and woolly hair. Their chief delight 
is war, which they prefer tb. peace and commerce. 
n)ey eat the flesh of oxeii and elephants, salted 
and dried fish, and a variety of fruits. Tlicir 
bread is a composition of rice and' millet, atid 
their drink is sour milk or Water, Persons of 
rank have |)alm-wine, and otlwr liquors extracted 
from the fruits they grow, whieh are perfumed 
with ambergris and musk. . Juciced they use v;ivt 
quantities of perfumes and odoriferous drag'?, 
bfrfh in their ineat and dunk, and also on their 
persons md in ihdrhabiiatioij.s. 

Ihr 
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1 he Monomotapans go naked to t\ie waist, 
nnd fYom thence down\<rard^ they are covered 
with a piece of cloth of various colours, which i» 
usually made of cotton ; but persons of rank 
nnd distinction wear India silks, or cotton em- 
broidered with gold'; the skin of a lion, or of 
some other beast being thrown over the shoulders, 
the tail of which luings to the ground. Po- 
lygamy is permitted, and the men are allowed 
as great a number of wives as they arc able to 
maintain : but the first is always considered as 
mistress and head of the family, and her children 
inherit the fortune of their father } whilst the 
offspring of the others are regarded as servants 
and inferiors. 

The emperor affects great splendour in his dress 
and equipage, and has a great number of tribu- 
butnry and dependent princes. His usual dress U 
A kind of long vest or cassock, which reaches 
down to the knees. He also wears a brocaded 
mantle over his shoulders richly embroidered : 
his neck is adorned with a magnificent collar, 
beautifully set with precious stones ^ a bdnd of 
- equally valuable jewellery surrounds his turban ; 
and his buskins are finely ornamented with gold 
and pearls. Whenever he appean abroad he ii 
mounted utx)n an elephant, or is carried on a 
palanquin, which Is supported by four persons of 
distinction. On these occasions, besides other 
regal ornaments, he carries a small spade, and 
an arrow in each hand ; which are emblems bf 
industry and power, and intimate to the subject 
the necessity of cultivating the ground for his 
maintenance and support, and remitid the mo- 
narch of the duty ot protecting and defending 

his 
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his subjects from all aggressions^ foreign and 
domestic. 

The emperor maintains a numerous army, to 
prevent tlie invasion of an enenoy ; and, in order 
to keep his dependent and tributary princes in 

' due subjection and allegiance he obliges them to 
send all their sons to be educated at his courts 
vhere they are detained as hostages for th^ fide- 
lity of their parents, and taught from their in- 
fancy to consider the] epperor as supreme head, 
and render him their duty and service. To this 
double piece of policy they superadd a third, 
"which consists in sending ambassadors ' once a 
year to all his vassals, who receive from them 
what is denominated the new fire. The persons 
who are employed on these occasions, having 
arrived at the court of a dependent and tributary 
prince, command him immediately to extinguish 
his fire. This injunction is no sooner complied 
with than he is permitted to light it again with 
the fire brought for that purpose ; but should he 
disobey and prove refractory, he is copsidered as 
a rebel, and war declared against him. 

' £ut as the emperors of Mqnomotapa are ex- 
tremjely careful to keiepi their vassals in due obe- 
dience ai)d subjection, they are no less soUcitoos 
4p] preserve the' affections of their subjects by 
acts of kindness and benignity. They e^Lact no 
taxes or tribute^ except a small voluntary dona- 
tion, '.when t^ey apply forjustice, or request any 
favour,^ ^enphants and tradesmen who attoid 
f^rs aiia places of sale, are expected to present 

Mm wttli ^me^. of tiie articles of commerce in 
\Kliich they 'deal; and should they feil in render- 
izfg this hprnage^ they are debar^ the privilege 

of 
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jof appearing in bis pi:esence, which is esteemed 
a great mortificatipn, and is often attended with 
much inconvenience. . Such, indeed, is their af- 
fectionate regard for their sovereign, that when- 
ever he drinks, sneezes,. or coughs, one of the 
nobles present cries aloud, '/ Pray for the health 
, and prosperity, of the emperor," which j^ imme- 
diately repeated by all within the.distance of hear- 
ing, and the air is filled with acclanaations. 

This monarch is said to have a thousand wives, 

all of whom are the daughters of vassal princes^ 

but the first alone enjoys the title of empress. 

. They accompany him into^ the country during 

. the season of harvest, and assist in gathering in 

the corn and fruitSj and superintend those that 

., are employed by the emperor. When he is pre^ 

.yenned by war or other matters from attending 

to this occupation, the empress preside§ in hi» 

room, and distributes to all their portion of ia- 

vlK)ar. On these pccaiiiops the emperor and his 

iC5ouit are always acgompanfed by a nunoerous 

tband pf musicians, rope-dancers, and buffoons, 

-for the aniusement of the populace, and the- 

Aigbt is spent , in merriment and rejoicing, ' Of 

the many wives that belong to this monarch, 

ttiere'are nine who rank next to. the empress, 

and enjoy some considerable post at coui;t. One 

is called m^zarira, and. is. protectress of the 

Portuguese, by whom she i,s presented with many 

▼aloable gifts 3 and another«performs tbe^ same 

office in favour of the Moors. All the rest; have 

-their respective titles, employments, and incomes ; 

and.wchen one of them dies, another is elected to 

spcceed in her rooin. 

The principal officers of the court are thc^^nin- 
gamesha or governor of the kingdom, who acts 

as 
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as prime minister ; the mokomasha or captain- 
general of the forces ; ibe ambuya, or lord higb- 
steward, to whom, among other extraordinanr 
privileges, it appcrtainil to nominate a new em- 
press on the demise of the former; the inbantore, 
or captain of the band of musicians, who is ge«> 
neraliy a grandee of the empire j the nurakao, or 
captain of the vanguard ; and the bakurutno, 
ti'bich signifies the king's right hand. 

The emperor finally determines the issue of 
every judicial ' proceeding, if the parties at \'ari- 
ance shall think proper to appeal from the de- 
cision of the judge?. In Monomotapa are no 
places of confinement for malefactors, because 
all matters being tried in a summary manner, 
sentence or acquittal immediately ensues. If tbe 
Complaint be of such a nature as to require time 
for invalidating or confirming it, and the party 
accused be likely to make his escape, be is tied to 
a tvet, and a guard placed over him, till his in- 
nocence or guilt, can be thoroughly investigated. 
If any inconsistency appear between two wit- 
Desses, a purgative draught is employed, as was 
the water of bitterness among tbe Jews j if it 
remain with the person supposed to be guilty of 
perjury, be is ncquitted f if it does not, he is 
sentenced to suffer death, which is immediately 
infiicted on him. 

The natives of this vast empire are supersti* 
tious and idolatrous, but nevertheless acknow- 
ledge and adore a Supreme Being, creator and 
governor of the universe, whom they call Mazira 
atid Attuna, which correspond with those two 
attributes. They pay, moreover, a singular ve- 
neration to a virgin named Al Firoo, in honour 
.«f whom temples and convents are erected. In 

these 
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these religions places of seclusion, the daughters 
of the Monomotapans are cotitiaed to perpetual 
celibac3r, and shut up from all commerce with 
ix>en at so early a period^ as to preclude tlie pos» 
sibility of suffering any contamination of tbelr 
native purity. 

The metropolis is a spacious city, and consists 
of a vast number of houses, built of timber of 
earth whitewashed, and constructed in the form 
of a cone. Bu( the principal ornament of the 
city is the imperial palace, which is a large and 
spacious fabric made of wood, having towers and 
porticoes, where is constantly stationed a nume- 
fous guard of troops. Tlie inside of this struc- 
fure is divided into a variety of splendid apart- 
ments, and great and lofty halls, which are de- 
Prorated with a magnificent kind of cotton tapes- 
try beautifully coloured. The ceilings, beams, 
and rafters are adorned with gold ; the chairs 
90d tables gilt and enamelled ; and the candle* 
stickii made of ivory , and suspended by cliains of 
silver. The emperor is served at table on the 
knee, and the dishes are not tasted by any other 
tii) he has finished his repast. 

In this <;ountry, we are told, is a province or 
district appropriated for the habitatiou of female 
warriors, who resemble the ancient Amazons, - 
and observe their mode of life. Whenever the 
eooperor goes to war, these heroines always con- 
stitute a part of his body guard. Their arms are 
atmilar to those of the mei'i, and consist of bows 
and arrows, javelins, sabres, cutlasses, poniards, 
and light battle-axes, exceedingly sharp; these 
they manage with great dexterity, being taught 
to use them from their infancy. The emperor 
lias also a pack of; two hundred dogs, vhich he 
- ' considers 
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considers as not the least falt&ful protectors of 
his person. 

One of the nronafchs of this empire caused 
himself to be baptized by a Jesuit in the Christian' 
taith, and a great 'number of the grandees M-; 
lowed his exam'ple. Being told, however, that 
he must renounce a plurality of women, and con* 
fine himself to one wife, he not only abandonoi , 
bis religion, but persecuted all that had beeti 
converted to Christianity. The Portuguese have 
several forts in this country, which they were 
perniitted to construct during the reign of a 
former emperor, for assisting hiiu in the redoc^ 
Ciop of some revolted vassals. They were also 
put in the possession of the gold mines in the 
same part of the empire y have many churches 
and monasteries -, and are the piincipal merchants 
of Monomotapa. 

The history of the last emperor of this coun- 
try, with whom we are acquainted, is as fol- 
lows : Fumigarbachi died iu the forty- seventh 
year of his age, and left sixty-four sons, wilhout 
a()pointing a successor to the throne, for which 
a long and bloody contest unmeJiately com- 
menced. This war was so violent, and the par« 
tizans so strenuous, that^ at length, they were, 
all exterminated, or expelled the empire, except 
three. Two of these, impatient of restoring 
peace and tranquillity to the distracted country, 
agreed to reign by turns, and that each should 
possess the supreme power during six months of 
the year. The first who occupied the throne, 
destroyed the other, and after this fratricide 
reigned singly for thirteen years. About tlut 
period, one of his uncles, named Nahi, put him 
to dedth, which occasioned great joy amoi^ 
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the people, to whom his government bad become 
odious. Whtfst Nabi usurped the crown'i the 
third prince escaped into a distant country, where 
he purchased a small estate, which be cultivated 
with his own bands, and where he lived in' 
obscurity and retirement. He married a wife, 
by whom he had a son named Alfohdi, who, at 
an early period, exhibited marks of genius, ac- 
quired the love, and excited tbe admiration of 
tne neighbouring people, by his modesty arid (he 
gentleness of his disposition. He.soon displa)^d 
an undaunted courage, and greatly signalized 
himself in tbe bunting of elephants, lions, tigers,' 
and other ferocious animals. 

Having beard of a war that existed between^ 
Nabi bis grand-uncle, of wbose relationsbip be' 
was ignorant, and a neighbouring monarch, he' 
provided himself with arms and horses, and at-* 
tended only by a small number of brave youths,; 
whom he had engaged to follow bis* fortunes, he' 
marched to offer his assistance to the emperor. 
Ad opportunity soon presented itself for distin- 
guishing himself. by his bravery and intrepidity, 
which excited the attet^tion of the whole army. 
But above all, his conduct attracted tbe notice 
and admiration of his grand- uncle, wix> con- 
ceived loch an opinion of this youthful stranger, 
that he entrusted him with tbe command of a; 
body of troops, and requested him to attack the 
enemy, who were posted in an advantageous and 
important situation. This he accordingly did 
with such proofs of his abilities abd military 
talents, that Nabi advanced him to the chief 
command of tbe array. In tbe space of six 
months, the young general performed such sur- 
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iprizing exploits, and obtained so many yictories^ 
that the enemy were compelled to sue for peace. 
In order to reward bim for these great and signal 
services, the emperor bestowed on hun the 
princess his daughter in marriage, without the 
least suspicion of his real birth arui extraction, of 
which Alfondi himself was wholly ignorant. 

By a sentiment equally generous and natural, 
he invited his father to participate in the success 
and prosperity of his fortune^ No sooner did 
the exiled prince arrive at court, than he disclosed 
the whole matter, and declared himself the son 
of the late emperor Fumisarbachi. The old mo- 
narch immediately recognized in his brother-in- 
law the nephew whose throne he occupied. He 
resigned the government to him with i^easure,. 
and the newly created emperor transferred the 
sceptre to his son. Alfondi and his spouse were, 
therefore, crowned amidst the loud and repeated 
acclamations of the people, whose esteem he con-. 
tiQued to'merit by his justice and beneficence. 

SECTION VI. 
Monemugi, 

MONEMUGI is a vast empire of uncertain 
limits, but the boundaries of which extend. to 
Monomofapa on tlie south, and to Coqgo on the 
west. Of this country geographers are greatly 
ignorant, and for the little that is known re- 
specting it, we are indebted to the intermediate 
nations, which carry on commerce with this em- 
pire, or wage war against it, 

The air is suhry and hot, and the climate un- . 
favourable to health. ., I^ some parts the soil, is 

fertile^ 
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fertile, and the country pleasant and well watered 
-with many springs and rivulets. It abounds 
\(ntb a variety of birds and beasts ; has a great 
number of palm-trees, of the fruit of which they 
"make wine; and produces more honey than the 
inhabitants can consume. It also contains many 
gold and silver mines of great value. 

The government is an absolute monarchy ; and 
the soverdgn is rich and powerful, and has sub- 
dued most of the petty states and kingdoms 
which border on his dominions. The natives 
are said to be idolaters^ Mahometans^ and Caf- 
fres ; by the last of whom is understood infidels, 
or people destitute of religion. Under the name 
of Cafires also the Europeans comprehend ne- 
groes, who form the most considerable part of 
the inhabitants of Monemugi^ The frontiers of 
this empire are occupied by the Giagas^ or Im- 
biSf who are the same savage and . barbarous 
people that harass Mombasa and Quiloa. It is 
not improbable that they may also be the same' 
as the Gallas, who infest and surrouikl Abys-' 
sinia, and strike the inhabitants of that country' 
with consternation and dismay. It is the centre 
of Africa which gives birth to these monsters, 
who thirst for blood, and whom the emperor 
employs in his frequent wars with the neigli- 
bouriog kingdoms. Whenever the Approach of 
these cannibals is known, the inhabitants imme- 
diately abandon their country, and carry otf all 
their moveable property. * 

The Giagas are also employed bv the emperor 
against a republic of Amazons, who inhabit the 
frontiers of Monemugi, and into which country 
they make frequent incursions. The Giagas, 
however, keep them in awe, not so much by 
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to graze**"' The milk of tbcir*.cow8, when 
cgeguJated, is the principal food' of the CafFres. 
This .country abounds with a great irartety of 
game } but the elephant and the bufiak) have of 
late yeiirs become very scarce. , 

The Caf^res have not contrived to draw any 
tidvantege from* the possession of a sea^coasti nor ' 
do tbey follow anyr kind of fishing. 'Whether 
they are 'restrained* by some supeftititiou^ attach- 
iDent, which forbids them the nseof fish ; ortlieir 
mode of life has' hitherto prevented them from 
considering the means by which- they might Db<* 
tain a support from the ^vBter^y is unknown ; 
but they .scarcely know whM kind of. » creature 
af fish is. Nor in the ^wfaole^extent of their coast, 
which Is washed by the sea, and intersected by ' 
several large and deep .rivers, is there fi single 
boat or canoe, or any thing resembling a float- 
ing vessel. 

The CaflfilBff are supposed not to be tb^ abori« 
gines of the sontl^ern angle of Africai* They 
are surrounded on all sides by a people different 
from them in colour, in features, in form, in 
disposition, in manners^ and in language ^ and ' 
it would, therefore, be absurd to consider them 
as indigenous to the spot tbey at present' possess. 
To speculate on the origin of the Cailres, it is 
probable tbey are descendants of the Bedouin 
Arabs, who penetrated into ahnost every part 
of this continent. Certai* it is, that much of 
the Arab features ore visible in the countenance 
of a Caffre ; ' nod they greatly resemble each 
other in their w^ of life, their pastoral habits, 
and character. 

* Barrow's Travels in Soutbehi Africa. 
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PedapB no nation on earth, taken coHectivelj, 
can prudooe sofine ataceof men as the Catfinesr 
they are tall, stoat, rooscalar, weU-propottioned, 
and cfegam fignret* Tbejarc exempt, indeed, 
from many- of those caoses, which, in more 
dtrilized societies, impede the gruwih and deaden 
the Yigoor of the human frame. Their diet is 
simple I theur exercise of a salutary nature ; and 
the air they breathe pore and salnbrioiis : they 
are unacquainted with the use of enervati n g and 
dekterioos liquors ; and they eat when hungry, 
and sleep when nature densands ease and refresh- 
ment. In such a life, languor and mdanchcrfy 
cannot exist ; and, in fact, the countenance of 
a Caffire is always placid and. cheerful, and the 
whole of bis oeportment bespeaks peace and 
content. 

Some of the Gaffires arie covered with skin- 
cloaks^ but the greater part go entirdy naked. 
The women wear on thdr heads caps of leather, 
crnaroented with beads^ shells, and pieces of 
cq>per and iron, which are disposed in a variety 
of forms. They have also long cloaks that de- 
pend to the calf of the Ic^.. The chiefs of the 
Caffres have a long brass chain suspended on the 
left side. 

Their villages consist of about forty or fifty 
huts, constructed in the form of be&-btves. lliat 
which is destined for the use of the queen slands 
at the head of the village, and is laiger tbaix the 
rest, and finished in a more elegant xn^nner. 
These huts are about ten feet in diametef^ and 
eigi t feet in height* They are iirst .shapeci by 
frames of wood, and afterwards plastered qVtt 
With a kind of mortar composed of clay and tht 
4utQg of cattle; and when this U sufficiently 
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dry, they arc neatly covered with inatling. 
Tbey are Very warm, and completely • proof 
against water. 

The principal weapon of the CaflFres is an iron, 
spear from nine inches to a foot in length, fixed 
at the end of a tapering shaft about four feet long, 
which tbey call omkontoo, but the Hottentots 
give it the appellation of hassagai. They throw 
this spear with a tolerable degree of exact- 
ness, to the distance of forty or fifty paces. 
When in battle they receive the point of tht> has- 
'sagai on an oval shield, made of the hide of a 
bullock. Tlie keerie» which is a stick about two 
ieet and a half in length, with a round knob at 
tlie end, is less formidable than the hassagai, 
but used in the best manner. Every Caflre is a 
eoldier and a herdsman. The former is not a pro- 
fes8ion> but undeitaken according to the exigen- 
cies of the stat€ of which be is a member. War h 
never carried on by them tor tlie extension of terri- 
tofy Of individual aggrandizement, but for ibe pur* 
pose <3if avenging some insult or act of injustice. 

In that part of the countiy which lies on the 
east of the river Keiskamme, the inliabitants ac^ 
knowledge and obey a common sovereign, whose 
name is Gaika; but on the western side, and 
among ^he nomadical Cafires, each chief is in* 
dependent Polygamy is allowed ; bat the cir- 
cumstances of the common people will not permit 
them the indulgence of more than one wife. 
The femaleg being considered as the property of 
their parents, are disposed of by sale ; and the 
usual price of a wife is an ox, or two cows. 
Tbeir laws are ' simple, and founded less on 
policy than on the unerring principles of nature^ 
if a murder shbuld ap{)ear to be commiltt d by 

premedi* 
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premeditated de^jgn,_tbe perpetrator c^ the 
crime isinstantly put to death. But should one 
i|ian kill another in bis defence; in a quanrdl, or 
by accideutj he tnu^t p^y to th^.relatioqs of the 
defunct a certain fitie, which is generally fixed 
^y tl)e elders of\the hofde, according 'to the 
rank of the deceased. A chief hjas no power 
over the Uves of his subjects $ and 'should be put 
any mau to dtrath- by^ desigii^ or iu the heat of 
passion, he would be expelled the community. 
B^e^titulion is the. only punishment of theft. 
. I'he Catfres believe in the existence of sooie 
invisible power^ which causes men to die sud- 
denly, or before lh<jy arrive a( years of maturity; 
that raises the wind, and makes the thqnder and 
lightning to injure, or Jerrify theoij that gives 
the sun by day, and the inoon. by nighty and^^ 
in short, that created all those things which they 
could neither uudtirstand, nor imitate. They 
know little more of astronomy, than that in about 
thirty days the- moon will have gone its course> 
and that after twelve of them the ^ame seasons 
will . retur^U. Their pnly chronologyj which is 
registered by notches in wood, is kept by the 
moon, and seldom extends beyond one gene- 
ration. Some gDtat event, as the death of a 
chief, or the gaining of a • victory^ generally 
•serves for a. new ?Bra. 

Not the smallest vestige of a written character 
can be traced ambug them i but their language 
appears to be the reinains of something superior 
to that of a savage nation. In the enunciation 
it is soft, fluent, and harmo^ous, and free from 
that disagreeable monotony^ which is observable 
among a barbarous .people. The Cafires difier 
very esscQiially from alf 'the neighbouring na« 
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tions^ in the mannep- of their disposal of the 
dead. Funeral rites are bestowed: only on the 
bodies of their chiefs, and on their children. 
The former are interred in the kraals, er places 
vrhere the oxen usually stand at night; the latter 
are deposited in the hills excavated by the myr* 
ftnaoopnagae or dnt-eater». The bodies of the rest 
ure exposed to be devoured by Wolves, with 
which the cobntry abounds. 



.' CHAP. .VII. 
. Hottentots. 

THE country of the Hottentots is -situated 
between th^ twenty-eighth and thirly-fifth 
^degrees of south latitude ; and contains, tl^ Dutch 
town at the Cape of Good Hope, Nvhich standi 
in thirty-four degrees fifteen minutfes bf south 
latitude, and in ' sixteen <legrees twenty mmutes 
of east longitude from London. The Hottentot 
tiatiohs are divided into sixteen in number: the 
Bosjesmans, the Ghonaqnas, tl^e Sussaquas, the 
Odiquas, the Chirigriqiaas, the' Greater and 
Lesser Namaaquas, the Attaq.uas, the Koop- 
nians, the Hessaqoas, the Songiias, the Dun- 
guas, the Damaquas, the Gauroes, the Hou* 
teniqu'as, the Heykoifis, and the Chamtouris. 

Tlie soil in general is so amazingly rich as to 
be capable of producing every sjiecies of grain/ 
herbs, and fruits : the Country, indeed, about the 
Cape,' is full of rocks and mountains, but their 
spacious summits are clothed with rich pasture, 
enamelled with a variety of flowers of the most 
exquisite beauty and fragraijce, and abound 
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generosity, gave them permission to settle among 
them, resigned a part of the country in their 
iavoar, and commercial regulations seemed to 
be established on the firm and permanent basis 
of reciprocal interest. 

The difficulties which for a time impeded the 
extension of the settlenaent, were principally oc* 
casioned by the wild beasts of various kinds 
ivhicb abounded in every part of the country. 
Deprived, by their passion for intoxicating li- 
quors and baubles, of the only means of existence^ 
the natives began rapidly to decline in number -, 
and the encroachments of the settlers were in 
proporJdoD to . the diminution of obstacles. No 
land was granted in property except in the vici- 
nity of the Cape. A law was passed that the 
nearest distance from one house to another should 
be three miles ; and on account of the scarcity 
of water, it frequently happened that many 
fsLvms were much farther distant from each other. 
As the Dutch advanced, the natives retired; 
and those that remained with their herds among' 
the new settlers, were soon reduced to the neccti* 
sity of becoming their servants. 

In 1795, the Dutch colony at the Cape sur- 
rendered to the arms of his Britannic majesty ; 
but at the general peace of 1801, it was restored . 
to its former possessors) with this agreement^ 
that the port should be open to the commerce ^ 
and nafigation of the English and French na« 
lions : but soon after tl)o renewal of hostilities 
it was re- taken by the English. 

No permanent limits had been £xed to the 
colony, Quder the Dutch government; but 
duriqg the period in which it was held by Great 
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BriUliDy the territory composing the settlement 
of the' Cape of Good Hope vas defined ; and 
its mean length from west to east was found to 
be five hundred and fifty, and its mean breadth 
from south to north two hundred and thirty- 
three £nglish milesy comprehending an area ofj 
128,150 square railes. This great extent, of 
country, if we deduct the population of Cape 
Town, is probably peopled by about fifteen, 
thousand white inhabitants ; insomuch that every 
individual possesses eight and one-^balf square, 
miles of ground. 

It is conjectured by a late writer, wlio trave- 
led through this country, that the Hottentots will . 
become extinct *'. These weak people,'* says 
he, ^' 4he most helpless, and in their present 
condition perhaps the most wretched, of ther 
humaii race, duped out of their possessions, 
their country, and finally out of their liberty, 
have entailed on their miserable offspring a 
state of existence, to which that of slavery might 
bear the comparison of happiness. It is a con*, 
dition, however, not.likely to continue to a very 
remote posterity. The name of Hottentot will 
be forgotten, or scarcely remembered ; and tbdr 
minibers of late years have rapidly declined*." 
Various, it seems, are the causes which have 
contributed to the decrease of this people; among 
which may be reckoned the impolitic custom m 
hording together in families $ their extreme po- 
verty'; and tbe cruel treatment they receive from . 
an inhuman and unfeeling peasantry ^f 

* Barrow's Travela in Southfro Afncsu 
f Wi^cD the foglish obtain^ possession of the Cape. 
of Good Hope, they found that the j^utch had beea in tne 
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The language of the Hottentots is harsh and 
dUagreeable. It is a compound of tiie most 
extraordinary sounds. Almost all monosyllables, 
and the first part of compounded words, are 
expelled the month whh a sudden retraction of 
the tongue from the teeth or palate, against 
which it bad' been pressed. The noise made by 
the dental is that which is sometimes used to 
express impatience ; and the palatial is more full 
and sonorous, and nearly similar to the clucking 
of a hen that has chickens. Hence it is, that 
the language of the Hottentots has been called 
a monster, in which the ear can distinguish 
nothing articulate, and said to resemble the 
chattering of the magpie and the screaming of 
the owl. But when it is considered, that all 
languages, in their infancy, consisted probably 
cf simple and monosyllabic sounds, 'to w! ich 
various inflections of the voice were appU(*d (or 
conveying a number of ideas, it will be con- 
fbitsed, that the mode adopted by the Hut trn tots 
ibr expressing a variety of objects, and for con* 
veying ideas in a c*ear and distinct manner, is 
extremely curious and extraordinary. The di- 
vision of simple sounds into their dements, a: id 
by the various combinations of these elements 
to form an unlimited number of new sounds, 
nvas one of the most wonderful inventions uf 
roan, and far beyond the powers and genius of 
a Hottentot. Bat by means of a very few com- 
pound words and the clacking of the tongue, 
all that was necessary in speech was obtained. 
The language of the Hottentots, it is generally 
supposed, cannot be acquired by any Luropeaii ; 

habit of breaking criminals on tht wheel* and oi m ng 

the rack and torture for extorting coofetiioii. 
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that they will, expel him from the society. This 
demand is alway^ complied with. Having 
placed the decrepid old man upon an ox, a great 
part of the inhabitants accompany and conduct 
him to a hut erected lor the purpose, in some 
remote and solitary spot. Here they deposit a 
few articles within his reach, and then depart^ 
and leave this miserable outcast of society to 
perish of age and banger/ if he is not devoured 
by wild .beasts. 

Low, however, as they are sunk in the scal6 
€)f hamanity, their character seems to be much 
traduced and misrepresented. They are, in ge- 
neral, a mild, quiet, and timid people ; entireltr 
harmless, honest, and faithful; and, though 
occasionally piilegmatic, they are kind and af* 
fectionate to each other, and not incapable of 
strong attachments. A Hottentot would divide 
the last morsel be had with his companion^. 
They are not defective in talent, but possess lit- 
tle exertion to call it into action.' Their indo- 
lence is a real disease 5 the i>nly remedy of which 
ia terror. Rather than have the trouble of pro^ 
curing food by the chace, or of digging- the 
ground for. roots, they will fast the whole day, 
provided they may be allowed to sleep. £ating 
and sleeping form their highest gratifications; 
and when they cannot indulge in the former, 
they generally find immediate relief in the latter. 
" To think," says the Hottentot, " is to labour, 
and to labour is the scourge of life." 

Medicine and astronomy are two sciences, 
which may be supposed to have dated their ori- 
gin from the first dawn of civilization : by the 
ooe, men were taught- to strengthen the vital 
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functions, and to repair their injured franie; 
and by the other, they became acquainted witk 
the pt-rods of seed-time and harvest. Among 
the Hottentots there are none, who professedly 
piav:tise the healing art ; and of the otiKrr ihey 
know srill less. I'hey have a name, indeed, for 
thcr. Min. another tor the mooD» and a third for 
th( ^tars ; but this is the extent of tbeir astro- 
nomical knowledge. ^ They are, however, excel* 
knt marksmen with the gun ; are remarkably 
expert io exploring a passage across a desert, or 
uniiihabitcd country ; and, by the quickness of 
tbeir eye, will discover objects at an imcnense 
distance. 

The custom of greasing the body and wrap* 
ping it in skins, has been the constant theme of 
abnse against the Hottentots, but without the 
iBTi allest reason. In a hot climate, and where 
water is extreniely scarce, it is a natural resource 
*to anoint the skin, lest it should become shrivel- 
led aud parched by- the scorching rays of the 
sun^ and has been adopted by most nations 
situated in, or near the torrid zone. This cus- 
tom, indecxl, render^ their effluvia disgusting to 
strangers ', but tends to promote the activity of 
their bodies, and gives them a swiftness of foot 
ec]ual to that of most horses. During the dry 
arid suhiry season, the men use no other cover- 
ing than this unction ; but in cold and wet 
weather, they wear caps made of .lamb-skinsr, 
and niantles, called crossas, thrown over the 
sl)oulders. These crossas serve for coverti^ b^ 
day, beds at night, and even winding sheets at* 
ter their decease. A , beau wjU probably &slen 
a bracelet of beads, or a ring of copper* rooad 

his 
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bis wristi and powder bis hair with a pulverized 
bed) called buchu ; bol these generally constitute 
the ornaments of the other sex. 

The Hottentot women, like those of most 
other nations, are fond of finery, and have their- 
necks, arms, and legs, loaded with glass-beads > 
boi the largest and mo»t splendid of these onia« 
ments are bestowed on a little apron, about se- 
ven or eight inches in width, which bangs from 
the waist, and scarcely reaches the nqi^ddle of 
the thigh. A vast number of Dutch toys and 
(rinkets are constantly imported, of which thcpe 
f)eople are extravagantly fond, and for which 
they foolishly barter their cattle and most valu- 
able property. The men blow up the bladders 
ci the wild beasts they have slain, aud tie them 
to thdr hair as proofs of their bravery. They 
seldom go abroad without a stick of about a 
ibot in length, to the end of which is l\td the 
bushy tail of a wild cat, fox, or other animal ; 
which serves as a handkerchief to wipe off the 
dust or sweat, and clean their noses. 

They eat the entrails of beasts, after depriving 
them of impurities, and washing them in clean . 
water. But, besides the flesh of cattle and cer-. 
tain wild animals, .they also subsist on fruits- 
and roots. They boil their meat after the £u« 
ropean manner, but roast it differently. Few, 
however, are at any trouble in cooking their 
victuals; and they more generally prefer raw 
meat, which they tear in pieces with their fin- 
gers, and eat so voraciously, that the very sight 
of them is sufficient to nauseate a delicate sto- . 
iiiact). The)' have some traditionary laws among' 
them, which prohibit the eating of swme's flesh 
and of fishes without scales. Tne women arc. 
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vrbkh is occupied by the bridegroom, and the 
women form a similar ring ronnd the bnde, at 
some distance. In this situation they continue, 
till the priest, entering first the circle of men, 
discharges a small quantity of urine on the bride-, 
groom, who rubs it oTcr his body with the 
greatest celerity; after which, the old gentle- 
man proceeding to the other circle, performs the 
same office on the bride, whojikewise rubs her- 
self with this delicate liquid, after the example 
of the bridegroom. The priest then goes from* 
the one to the other alternately, till his reservoir 
be exhausted ; and whilst in the act of besprink- 
ling them, repeats the following form of prayer : 
*' May you live long together, and be happy; 
may you be blessed with a son before the end of 
the year, and may that son prove the comfort of 
your old age! and may he become a man of 
courage, and a great hunter !" 

When an infant is born, it is rubbed gently 
over with cow-dung, which is dried by the sun, 
wind, or tire. Thciy then gather a few stalks of 
tigs, with the juice of which they wash the limbs 
of the child, in order to give them vigour andt 

iiclivity ; after which, the whole body of the in-' 
ant is besmeared with the fat of sheep, or bot- 
her, and powdered with buchu, which they ima« 
gipe contains very salutary qualities. The child 
is then named by on^ of the parents, being pre^ 
viously sprinkled with urine, and generally re- 
ceives its appellation from some favourite beast. 
When thp males reach their eighth or ninth year, 
they are deprived of their left testicle; and this 
operation is supposed to contribute to their agt** 
lity io ninrnng. When the^ arrive at the age of 
eighteen, they are freed nom maternal author 

rity. 
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rity, and privileged to keep th6 company of' the 
men. On this occasion, a considerable number 
of qualified males assemble in the village, and 
squatting down in a circle, place the candidale 
for manhood in the centre. They are tken asked 
by ilie priest, or oldest person in the assembly, 
if they are willkig to admit the youth into their 
society; and answering in t|ie affirmative, the 
aged speaker actdresses the youth, and ii^lbrms 
him that be is deemed worthy of beinr a mem- 
ber of tlieir commjunity, and that it bdiovea bim 
to bid an eternal farewell lo all puerile amuse- 
'ments; and add^, that if eyer he be found hr- 
the company, of his mother, he will again be 
considered as a child, and. expelled the society af 
men. After repeating tiiese injunctions, the 
elder discharges a stream^ of urine on the tiovice, 
and propounces with an addible vdoe the fol- 
lowing benedictions : * " May good fortune con-^ 
stantly attend thee ! and mayst thou live to an 
old age ! May thy beard soon appear, and grow 
rapidly ! and itiayst thou increase aqd multiply !" 

On the deatn of a Hottentot, the jcorpse is 
wrapped up in the crossa of the deceased; and 
after ^^t^rval of nfx hours,: aU the men and 
women of the village assemble, each six fortniog 
a .sepafa^e>icifcle, and clapping their hands 
exclaim, " Bo, ho, bo! which signifies,* "Fa* 
ther, father, father T* Having deposited the 
dead body in the ckft of a rock,t)r the' den 
of ^omo wild beast,, they fill, up the grave with 
nlbiild; stones, oc sticks, to pieveat the en* 
trance of amy vofacious ani^iai. i Hiep returning 
to the village, they squat down in twochdes, 
and renew their lamentations /or the deceased, 
and (wo old men distribute, tbdr urioe eqo^y 
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on each individual. If the person that is dead 
has left any cattle, the heir kills a sheep for the 
entertainment of the people, and wears the cawl 
round his neck till it falU off. 

The crimes of adultery, robbiery, and murder; 
are considered as capital oflences, and punished 
with death i The culprit is placed in a circle sur- 
rounded by the inhabitants with clubs in their 
hands, and the moment that sentence is pro* 
nounced by the captain of the kraal, he is dis- 
patched with tl^eirkirri-sticks. 

The religion of this people formerly consisted 
in acknowledging (ine Supreme Being, whom 
they called the &od of Gods, and the creator 
and governor of all thiogs, endued, as they be* 
lieved, with unsearchable attributes and per-* 
fections, and whose residence is far above the 
moon. They offered him, however, neither 
pre<;ents nor victlns, but made sacrifices jnd 
paid their adorations to subordinate deities, the 
principal of which was the OKxin, whom they 
thus addressed : " We salute thee !«-7'hou art 
welcome !«-»Give us fodder for our cattle, and 
abundance of milk !" Bat Mr. Barrow informs 
us, that no traces of religion are now 4o be found 
among them. 

Some of the Hottentots, however, have been 
converted to Chiistianity, especially by the Mo* 
raviati missionaries established among the Bos* 
jeamans, whose proselytes increased to suf:h a 
degree, during the time that this colony was in 
the possession of the English, that it was found 
necessary to send to £urope for mofe leacbera 
of the gospeL The converts, on Sundays, re^ 
gulariv attend divine service, and appear at 
ebucca neat and clean, and the very reverse of 
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tbe rest of their OGuntrymen ; and tbeir deport* 
neot is truly devout and commendable. Thej 
teem mnch affisded with what is ddivered hy the 
missionaries, and tears frequently flow from tbe 
eyes of. those, to whom the discoorse is moie 
particularly addressed * . 

Having given a concise accooat t)f what seemed 
most remarkable in tbe manners, policy, and 
religion of the natives, we shall next proceed to 
describe Cape Town,, and its princi^ edifices. 
This capital is pleasantly situated at the head of 
Table Boy, and affords shelter to ships iQ the 
harbour from the winds that blow from the west. 
The town consists of abk>ut eleven hundred houses^ 
built with regularity, and kept in neat order; 
and is disposed into straight and parallel streets, 
which intersect each other at right angles. There 
are three .or four squares, in one of which is 
held the public market ; another is the resort of 
the peasantry with their waggons, from the re* 
mote districts of tbe colony ; and a third. serves 
as a parade for exercising the troops. Many of 
tbe streets are open and airy, and have canals 
of water running through them, walled^ and 
planieawith oaks, on each side. 

The barracks, priginaiiy intended for. an hos- 
pita I) and fpr repositories of corn, :are a lai^, 
weil-de signed, and.regular building, which, with 
two of its wings, occupies part of one of the 
sides of tbe great square; and the., higher 
apartments are sufficiently spacious for con* 
taining four thousand men. The castle b a mag-* 
nificent.and extensive edifice, which covers the 
harbour^, and is an excellent defence against any 

'* Barrow's Travels in Sovtbem Africa. 

sudden 
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sudden invasion. It affords every necessary ac- 
commodation for a garrison of one thousand 
men; contains very commodious and beautiful 
lodgings for ail the officers of the company ^ and 
has magazines for public stores. The other 
buildings are a Calvinistic and Lutheran church $ 
a guard-house^ in which the council of burghers 
meet for the transaction of business reladve to 
the police of the town; a large structure, in 
which the slaves of the government are lodged ; 
and the court of justice, where civil and criminal 
causes are heard and determined. 

The Dutch East India Company established a 
government at the Cape, composed of eight coun- 
cils i viz. a grand council, consisting of the go* 
vemor and eight others, generally the highest 
officers in the Company's service *, a college of 
justice 3 a court for taking cc^nizance of brt^acbes 
of the peace, dependent on the college of jus* 
tice ', a court of marriages, to take care that 
all nuptial contracts be entered into with the 
consent of the parents or guardians of both par* 
%ties; a chamber for the administration of the 
a&irs of orphans $ an ecclesiastical college; a 
court of common coundl, and a board for su- 
perintending military * regulations. I'he servants 
of the Company, amounting to about six hundred, 
were divided into two cla8ses,% the qualified and 
the unqualified: the former being those who 
composed the admioistracion, and their clerks; 
the latter, the soldiers, artificers, and menial 
iervanis. 

The garden bekmging to the Company at the 
Cape, wbkh. is one of the greatest beauties of 
the pl^ce, afid perhaps the mostr extraordinary 
in the worU, oootaina eveiy fmtf, flower, or 

shrub^ 
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thvab, durt is valaable or curieos In every part of 
tbegkibe. It is large and apacwus, and coay 
mands a dcKghtfttl prospect of the surroondiiig 
country.. The beaodes of this cbarmii^ spot 
are. innumerable and incoocdvable : thousands 
of rarioos flowers sfirike the eye at once, and 
vie with-each other in native splendour ; groires of 
trees of every species spread their branches to 
the sun y and shady walktif and elegant pa^ioos 
add to the scenery, and give the whole a ro- 
mantic and enchanting appearance. 

The three bills which form the Tnble Valley, 
are called the Table Mountain^ Lion Mountain, 
and Wind or Devil's Moontain. The first ap* 
pearance of so stupendous a mass of naked rocks 
as the Table Mountain, cannot fiul of arreft^g 
the attention of every indiderent observer of na« 
ture, and must particularly interest that of the 
mineralogist. The north front of tbb mountain 
directly faces Cape Town, in nearly a horizontal 
line ot about two miles in length. The summit 
resembles the leaf of a table« and appears at a 
distance smooth and level, but is craggy and 
uneven. In the middks are several chasms, 
which give to -it the appearance of the raised 
walls of some^huge and terrible fortress. These 
walls rise ^bove the level of Table Bay to the 
lieigbt of 3582 ^t } and the east side, which 
terminates at right angles to the front, is mnck 
Mgher. Upon some parts of the summit, be- 
tween the masses of sdtd robk^ are several sorts 
of beauttftil shrubs 3 and stately trees grow in 
the chasms. During the dry season, from Sep- 
tember to March, the top of this mountain h 
frequently enveloped in a ckmd, which has not 
keen impro^iiy tenncd the Table Ckth. From 

tbii 
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tbis dood ifsae the south-east winds, which blow 
with incredible fury, and threaten erery thing 
within their'rcach with instant destruction. When 
the sailors perceive the summit of tlie nnonntain 
enveloped in tbis doud, they say» *' The Table 
is covered, we must prepare for the storm *.** 

The Lion Mountain is contiffnous to the sea, 
^tends towards the north, and is separated frcm 
Table Mountain by a small chasm. The depre* 
dations ot time and the force of torrents haviof^ 
catried ^way the looser and less compact parts, 
the summits of these three mountains have be* 
come disunited, but they are still jdned at a 
very conside^rable devation above* the common 
base, The^ height of Liqn Mountain is .3315 
ftet ; and the upper part consists of a solid mass 
of stone, rounded and fashioned jiimilar to a work 
of art, and from loroe points of view very much 
resembles the dome of St. Paul's cathedral io 
London. The Wind or Devil's Mountain is 
two thousand one hundred and sixty feet in 
hdght, commands an extensive prospect of the 
whole surrounding country, and abounds with 
excellent pastures. 

In the €ape oplonies is abundance of cattle of 
every description, particularly of cows and slteep' ! 
the former of which, when young, are so ex* 
ceedingly wild, that it is dangerous to approach 
them ', and the latter are chiefly distinguished by 
Cbeir long tails, though this is by no means an 
appendage peculiar to those io this perl of AlHca. * 
In this country are two spedea cv tame hogs i 

* A nmilar phenomenon K incti m f s appatii In eertain 
ports ef the counties of Cumberland, Westaierebiid, Iax^ 
cashirr, and Yorkthire. 

Vql. XIII. K k opo 



mfssnnff{ tvary eneniy. The ^ebra^ or wild ass^ 
tbe skiu of which is spotted apd 6treaked» is also 
€?(x»nion in . thii country $ and there is an.abuu* 
^aoce of wild-pats of different species, asd of all 
ififinile variety of cohtnirs. 

Of the feathered race, ostriches are remarks. 

•Uy Domeroas ; and so heavy that they are in^ . 

€Siipable of %iug» and using their wings only by 

*wy of sails, skiai along the ground. Theyaro. 

easily tanned, and mnny of them arc kept in the 

Cape fortress. T)m flamingo is a beautiful bird, 

iBther larger than a swan, and has a neck pro* 

poriioBably longer; its bill is broad, and the 

upper mandible crooked, and bends \ery con* 

siderably over the under one. Its neck and 

bead are as white as snow, tbe upper part of the 

viug>f<:athera are of a flame-colour, and tbe 

lower part black. Its legs have an orange tinge, 

and are much longer than those of the stork. 

Tbe serpent-eater/ or spoon-bill, . is rather larger 

than a goose, and has a long, straight , and broad 

Inll, greatly resembling a spoon. This bird it 

fievor molested by the natives, on account of its 

destroying serpents and other venomous crea* 

tures» The knor-cock and knor-hen, however, 

99C among the most remarkable birds witli 

which this country abounds, and serve a^ cen* 

tineU to the rest of the winged tribes. No 

sooner do they discover a man, than they give 

timely warning of the approach of danger, and 

make a loud noise, which see^ms to express tbe 

words crjaek! crack! on hearing which, the other' 

birds immediately take wing and fly away. This 

bhrd is about the sise of a common hen, and hat 

Uack feathers on the crown, but the rest are 

Kk 2 varic- 
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variegated with red, white, and ash-ooloor. It 
has a ihort and black beaki and yellow legs; 
and its He^h ift esteemed reiy deticious. In ad- 
dition ro ^hese, this country afibrds varkxit 
apecies of eagles ; the blue' bird, which diflbrt 
from -the starling in nothing, except in cokmr; 
the knat-snapper, or honey-eater, which subsista 
entirely on honey, and directs the natives to tbe 
atorrs of the indostrious bee ; tlie edotio, wfaidi 
perfectly res^bles the cuckooj with tbe several 
apectes of wild and tame fowls, diat are commoa 
to Europe. 

There are great numbers df reptileis* some of 
which are perfectly innocent, and others of the 
most malignant nature. The asp is very com- 
tnon; and so is also the tree serpent. This lat- 
ter reptile received its appellafi^ Irom lor ging 
principally qn the boughs of trees': from whence 
It darts at ''any living creature Hba^ ffpproacbes 
within its reach. It is about two yards in length, 
ant! nearly an inch in thickness. Tbedipsas, oT 
thirst- serpent, wh'u h is also to lie ^bund in some 
other parts of Africa, is «ften to be met with 
here. It is aboiit three quarters of a yard in 
length, and has a bro^d iieck and sMc back.' 
Tbe bite of this reptile causes an fmtnediate ia- 
flammation, which is speedily followed by an 
unextinguishable thirst, unless sorofe toKdote be 
applied. The most general method of cnrii^ 
the bite is to lay open the wound, to apply a de- 
tersive plaister, and to abstain from au' kinds of 
liquor, till the itifection be drawn out.- The hair- 
serpent, which is upwards of a yard in length, is 
considered as the most subtle and maK^ftiant of 
all others 5 nor can any thing but an instant 

antidote 
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antidote prerent its faHtil effects. Some persons 
have asserted Ibat the head of this serpent con- 
tains a «toRe> which is an efficacious remedj- 
against all antmal poition ; but a gentleman of 
indabitable veracity, who had dissected a head 
of this reptile, affirms that he conld discover no 
anch thing. The nerpent-stones, indeed, are fa- 
Meated by the Brahmins of India, who alone 
poflK89 the secret of their composition. These 
atones have the shape of a bean, and being ap- 
plied to a wonnd will extract the poison; but 
Ihdr origin has been falsely ascribed to the hair- 
serpent, since they are cert^nly artificial pro- 
ductions. The middle of the stone is of a whitish, 
and the rest of a bine, coloor. It adheres closely 
to the flesh, and having absorbed as much poi- 
aOB as it can contain, drops off, and is put into 
idlk lor the purpose of discharging itself. It 
is then n;peated)y applied till all the poison be 
eitracted, at'ter which the wound will be soon 
Ilea led. 

Boorpions are so exceedingly numerous, that 
it is (BOgeroDS to remove any articles whero 
fkeie creature^ are usually found. Their sting 
produces excruciating pain, but is - seldom fatal, 
unless the proper and well*known modea of cure 
be Dcgladedl* 

The sea on this coast is plentifully stocked 
with tsh, and other marine animab, some of 
which are unknown to Europeans. The torpedo 
orcraasprfisb is frequently caught at the Cape, 
ia of a cirailar form, and generally weighs about 
^qoartcrof a pound, llie head does not pro- 
ject frook the body s its eyes are small, and its 
nontb is shaped like a crescent, above which are 

Kk3 two 
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two lioks that are probably its oostrils. ,The 
back is cf an orange colour, the belly wliite, die 
tail slender, -and every part of the skin smoocb 
and destitute of scales. Though this fish i^ no 
\rajs singular in its shape or size, it has proper* 
ties for which philosophy has in vain atteoopted 
to account. Every person that touches it ^K^ith s 
stick feek his littibs cranoped and benumbed is 
such a. manner that he cannot move, and parti* 
cnlarly those parts which are nearest the iish. 
r^ 1 bis extreme torpidity seldom' continues^ longer 
ff than two minutes, but its effects will not i^hollj 
/6' cease in less than half an hour. 
•^ During the months of May» June, July, and 

August, gold-tish are seen in prodigious shoais 
neaV the Cape, but in no other part of the year 
do they appear. These fish diller very mudi 
from those in China, and have qpiy a circle of 
gold about each eye, and a streak along the back 
from the head to the tail. Their length is about 
a foot and a Iialf. The flesh is of a reddrsfa co» 
lour, and of a delicious taste, and is esteemed (k)t 
only wholesome, but also medicinal, especially id 
purifying the blood and juices. 

'I'he silver-fish caught at the Cape very mucb 
resemble carp in sliape and flavour, and coiu« 
monly weigh about a pound each. .TheiJ' skias 
are^whtte, and streaked longitudinally with a 
bright colour like silver. They generally keqp 
out at sea, exc^pt^ at particidar seasons, when 
they enter the mouths of rivers in prodigious 
shoab. 

The fish called the bepnet is about the length 
and thickness of a man*g arm, ajtid has lai^ 
scales of bright purple, variegated with streaks 

of 
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of gold. The flesh has a crimson colour, is dt- 
▼ided into several parts by a kind of membraneous 
substance^ and is esteemed agreeable and whole- 
some. 

There are two kinds of brassems, the flesh of 
ivhicli is delicate and pleasant 3 and besides these; 
soles, muscles, crabs/ and oysters, are found in. 
abandance; dolphins are frequently seen in the 
bay after a strong gale of wind. A species of 
the asterias, or star-tisb, and the paper nautilus 
are likewise common. Tbe^e not unusually are 
found in the cabinets of European virtuosi. 

Whales are numerous during the winter season -^ 
in all the bays of Southern Africa, where they 
are caught with more facility than ifi the midst 
of the ocean. Thry seldom exceed sixty feet in 
length, and their bones are of ■ little value ; but 
as each fish yields about ten tons of' oil, they are 
deemed of sufficient consequence to attract the 
attention of a company which has been esta- 
blished within these few years, for the purpose of 
carrying on a fishery at Table Bay. 

The shells are not very numerous in this part 
of the African coast ; the most common are of 
fbe univalve tribe; and as the peninsula is desti- 
tute of Kme-stone, these are frequently collected 
and reduced to lime. 

To enter on an enumeration of the insects that 
people this region, would be foreign to the 'de** 
aign of our work : to the inquisitive naturalist 
tJjey have often presented an ample field for re- 
search and examination. In a word, the country 
ronnd the Cape is rich to exuberance, both iit 
animal and vegetable productions. ' 

Though limber is extremely rare and expent 

bive. 
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cive, litde pains have been tak^n in the vidnkj 
of Cape Town to promote its cuhivation. Flaar 
tations indeed of stone-pine and white poplafp 
with avrnues of oak-trees, are sometj&nes seea 
aear the country houses, bat the timber tb^ pn>- 
liuoe is seldom equal to what m^fat be expectcdl 
from the rapidity of their growth. The sides of 
^ hills, however, near the Cape, are naturally 
clothed with the silver-tree, the €oncx:arpa, and 
iranous others, which are (Elected for the puf- 
pQseof fuel in great abundance. 

Various exotica might, no doubly be aaccess- 
full^ cultivated here. Already, the cotton-plsmty 
indigo, the sugar cane, tea and coffee plants, are 
to be found in different parts of the coiooyy and 
seem to flourish as well as oaany of the UK^e* 
sous productions. 

Two species of the wax-plant fmyrka cerifiru) 
are abundant in tlie sandy flats. The dwarf mul- 
berry^ the palmfi christt, and the aloe« also grow 
in great luxuriauce and plenty. 

From the approximation of the Cape olive to 
the cultivated -plant of Europe, it is noatter of 
surprise that the letter has neVer been introduced, 
since its success appears undoubtable, and the 
colony is destitute of any vegetable oil» that is fit 
lobe applied' to culinary purposes. 

Many of the tropical and most of theEura- 
pean fruits are reared at the Cape; and the 
table is constantly supplied with a vatkty of 
chcHce productions, either green or dry, such a* 
China and mandarin oranges, grapes, ^;s, guavas, 
apricots, peaches, pears, pomegranates, apples, 
^nces, strawberries, walnuts, almonds, chesnuts, 
and mulberries, all of excellent quah'ty and easy 
purchase. 

The 
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The nEnmrards, fhiitariet, and gprdeost are 
commonly divided' into sqam»» wafi deJtoded 
iirdiD tb^ pardring inllneDGe' of the soolh-eail 
wind by cot hedges of quince^ oak, and eiyrtle^ 

Barley, the prindpal gndn in the peninstda> ia 
chiefly raised in open grounds i; but beyond the 
isthmus, and along the western coast, grain is 
cultivated to great advantage. 

At the close of the rainy season, which .geoe^* 
tally takes place in Septerhber, the plains be* 
neath the Table Mountain, andoo the western 
riiore of Table Bay, are beaudfcilly enlivened wkh 
the large otbonna, which springs up in delight* 
fill luxuriance from a verdant carpet of the creep* 
ing irifolium mdiiotos. EqnaUy numerous are 
etar-flower«, with a regular radiated corolla^ 
eitlier of a fine yellow ex the purest white, occa- 
sionally broken and diversified with violet and 
deep green ; while the oxalis cempa, varyHigUs 
colour through . every, tint, from the most briU 
Kant red and purple down to the most unsullied 
wliite, increases the beauty of: the charoung 
landscape. 

• Again^ when the beams of th0 sua are with* 
drawn from the gay parterres, and the painted 
fsroily of. Flora begin to close their odoriferous 
petals, the modest ixia cinnamomea, which has 
semained shut up and invisible under the rneri* 
diiin day, begins to unfoM its delicate blossoms^ 
and perfumes the evening gale with the most re* 
Iresbiog sweetness. 

' The mororera, the iris, the gladiolus, and the 
anthdiza, each furnish a variety of species, equal 
in grace and elegance to the ixta. The slopes of 
the hills are richly covered and perfumed hy an 
abundance of geraniumai and in the liliaceous 

class. 
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On the' summit of the Table Mountain the 
tempetature is considerably lower than in Cape 
Towpi daring the clear weather of winter ; and 
in the sunamer the diffisren^e is still 'more per- 
ceptible, .when the head of the noonntaii) is en-* 
veloped by a fieecy cloud, not inaptly termed 
«' tlie table-cloth.** 

Of all the winds %hicb blow here, the south* 
east and north-west afe the most powerful : the 
foiroer is extremely violent when the cloud rests 
upon the mountain, and generally predominates 
from the end of August till the middle of May. 
The latter commences about the end of May, and 
blows occasionally till the termination of August, 
The approach of winter is generally indicated by 
the s ubsidence of the winds, and Uie disappear- 
ance of the fleecy cloud. These tokens are suc- 
ceeded by heavy dews, thick fogs, and cold north- 
westerly winds, accompanied by violent storms 
of thunder, lightnings and rain. At the expira- 
tion of sthree days, however, the atmosphere gene- 
rally be^^ins to brighten^ and the mountains on 
the com inent appear with their tops buried in 
sqow, and a light sprinkling of it is seen about 
the head i if the Table. 

The ni^;hts are always cool, thougji the room- 
ings are so metiraes close and sultry : a south-east 
breeze generally springs up about the middle of 
the day, acid gradually diesa^vayas evening ap- 
proaches. The general stanoard of the tempera- 
ture of Cap e Town, during the winter months, 
is from ^fty degrees at sun-rise to sixty at noon > 
and in the middle of summer the thermometer 
ranges from i seventy to ninety. 

The barometer varies little compared with 
what is obse rved in our climate. The south- 
east 
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cait ^ndi tardy oooiuoo an altentioii in ebe 
tube of more than, the fifteen bnodredth part of 
an inch. The rcgalmty of the seasons indeed 
b wonderiiil here$ and by the daily gales which 
blow over Cape Town, a perpetual rtrcatation 
of air it kept ap> which not only cootributet to 
the comforts bat to the healthiness of the inha- 
bitants, among whom few diseasea axe known, 
except sach as are the resoll of interopftancr and 
pemidous habits. 
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Improved £Iementj9rv Books for the Use 
of Schools and i oung Persons. 

The following list of modem and improved Ele* 
mentary Treatises is addressed to the notice of 
intelligent Tuiors and Parents^ as a valuable 
succession and series of School Books, by weans of 
which miKh time and expence may te saved in 
ihecommunicaiion of Knowledge, 

BIOGRAPHY, 

1. THE BRfTISH NBPOS, or MIRROR of YOUTH: 
being select JLtTci of Uluitriout Britons, who have been 
dbtingixitbed for thdr VutueSj Talents, or remarkable 
Advancement in life; written w Young Persons, on the 
obvious principlCi«-tMt Example it more powerfal ai»4 
more fascinatinr than Precept. Bv WILLIAM MAVOR^ 
LL.D. Vicar of Hurley in 0«rksnire. Price 5s. bound. 

2. The LIVSS of PLUTARCH^ abridged, containing 
accounts of ^e mo«t illustrious characters of Greece and 
Rome, by the sJune Author. Price ^s. bound. 

5. The UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHICAL and HISTO^ 
RiCAL DICTIONARY; being a Ikithful account of the 
most eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, contain* 
ing two thousand articles more than are to be found in 
the General Biographical Dictionary in ilfteenvolttmes.r-«> 
By the Rev. lOHN WATIUNS, LLJ>. Price 16s. ia 
boards. 

4. SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY, or the Lives aii4 Cha- 
racters of the principal Personages reetirded in the Sacred 
Writings, practicHlly adapted to the instruction of Youth, 
and to the use of private lamilies. By Dr. WATKINS* 
Price 5% bound. 

5. The JUVENILE PLUTARCH, consisting of the 
Lives of eitraordinary Children, And pf accounts of the 
infancy and eariy progress of illustrious Men, intended to 
•timulate by example ; witb four Plates. 52 volt. Price 
Jf. half-bound. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

6. NATURAL HISTORY, founded on the Linnsaq 
ArrHngemcot,with popular and entertaining Descriptions 

In 
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in the manneir of OOJLDS Mfm and BUFFON ; embel- 
lished «ddif6ft]r-^x Copper*>pl4tes,repreBeminf o|ie hun- 
dred and 8ixty-«ix Objects. By Dr. MAVOR. Price- 

7. VISITS to the MtoJAGERlEand theBOTANICAL 
GAt^BN at PARIS, coatahiing a rapid and yerv pleas- 

- ' in^ view of animal nafur^.- Priee 2& 6d. haif»boiink. 

MJtNNERS ANA KNOtVLEBGI^ OF THE 
' : WORLD. 

8. The ELEM^^S of f ?OJ-IT5 EDUCATIW: 

containing all the valaable.and unexceptionable informa- 
ti6n in .the Letters of J^jip- late lia^D CHESTERFIELD 
TO HIS SQN^ selectea b jr OEORGt QK|gGQ&Y, D J). 
|*nce ^8. bound.* 

ei^SMUNTS OF: THE ENGLISH LAN- 
V G17AGE* 

9. The LOHDON I^RIMER, f>eiQg a new, eaaj^ and 
pleasing Introduction to the Ei^fhsh Langua^, ackaow- 
ledged to be superior to every preceding attempt of this 
kind, and, » a first i0g|l,desennsijg of universal prefd^nce 
ID all School^ and Families, with sixty beautiful cols, 
price ^d., and a fuU allowance to Schools. ■ 

la Dr. MAYOR'S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK ; 
tfie mos^ approved and generally adopted ..book of this 
class ever published, ana universallv admitted to be the 
best SpeUiag-boodc now extant, the fiftieth edition, price 
Is. 6d. with the full allowance to Schools. 

1 2. READING £XpiCI8£&for SCHOOLS, on a new 
and very popular plan, being a sequel to Mayor's Sfkix<' 
iNG, and an Introduc^on of. &e Class Book. By the 
Rev. DAVID BLAIR, 2s. 6^. 

12. The CLASS BOOK; or, THREE HUNDRED 
«id SlXTY-nVE READING LESSONS for SCHOOLS 
of either Sex: combining, with the elements of all know- 
ledge, a greater number of reading exercises, from the 
best authors, than are to be found m any other work of 
the same description : every lesson having a clearly de- 
fined object, and teaching some ptinciple of sclenoe or 
morality, or some important truth. By the R!ev. DAVID 
BLAIR. A new and revised edition, price 5s. bound, 
witii the full idlowance to Schools. 

«• The London Prim^^ Ma-uw* Spdlin^^ Bla'rt Seadm( 
Mxcrcisc^ and Biairs Ciau JBooJt, and Mavort C/ass.'ca! Pcetry, 

J^r'm 
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form a perfect and unequalled Series ef Sooh^ by ivBieb to tea^ 
the Arts of Heading atfd SlocHtiea^ facb of them being in its %vay 
an in^^nvement of every other vfort of the same hind, 

POETRY. 

]9. CLASSICAL ENGLISH POETRY, for the use of 
Schooh and Yaimg: Penonii of both Sexes ; selected from 
the best Authors, with a Preface, indicating the several 
Species of Poetry, and their Modes of Reciution. By 
Mr. PRATT. Frice 5s. 6d. bound. 

14. POETRY for CHILDREN, consisting of Pieces 
partly original and partly selected, which may .be com- 
mitted to memory at an early age. By MlSS AIKIN. 
Price Is. 6d. 

SHORT-HAND IVRFFING. 

1 15. An UNIVERSAL and COMPLETE SYSTEM of 

SHORT-HAND WRITING, being the same which has 
been adopted by the Editors of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and which Is used in the Coi>rts of Law in the Me- 
tropolis. By WIIJLIAM MAYOR, LLJ5. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Price 7s. (>d. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Price 12s. bound and lettered, decorated with Fifty-six 
beautiful Cupper-plates, representing the Manners, 
Customs, and Dresses, of all Nations, and illustrated 
with new and improved Maps, 
16. GEOGRAPHY for the USE of SCHOOLS,, on a 
pfan so practical to Teachers, and so highly fascinating to 
PupiU, that it cannot fail to recpmmend itself to universal 
adoption, the moment it is seen. * * 

It is divided Into three parts: 

1. A t>rief Grammar of Geography, drawn up as con- 
cisely as possible, for the purpose of being committed to 
memory. ^ ^ 

2. Tne Use of the Globes, with a variety of Examplea 
and Exercises upon each Problem. - • 

S. Full, circumstantial, and highly entertaining Ac- 
counts of the Manners, Customs, Loesses, and Curiosities, 
of all Nations, illustrated with Fifty Copper-plates, and 
forming a Body of Facts which, for Entertainment and 
Instruction, arc not exceeded in the entire Compasa of 
Literaturj^. 

To the whole are prefixed a& Account pf the most suc- 
cessful and ratiooal Mode of teaching Qeography, and 

plain 



pban DircctKMit for pro|0cting and drtwing all land 
Ma|M. . 

Bt the RcT. J. OOLDSMTTH, A.M. 
Vicar of Duoniogtoii^ and formerly of Trinity Colli 

• Cambiidgei 

17. An CAST GRAMMAR of OBOORAFHY, I 
sn IntroductioD to that Science, written pcfOttptori] 
theUie of Sehoolt, and the sunt caiy practica] woi 
this kind eitant By the Rer. i, OOtbSMmL 
trated with a variety of MAPS, ftc.8i.6d. hoond ii 

18. OEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, Part Lfo 
Junior CUm, and Part n. for the Senior Clatt, by n 
of which and the precedii^ Orammar, Gcograpny 
be learnt in a fourth of the luual time^ price St. ea« 
thirteen to the dosBen. 

19. A 8QH0OL ATLAS; or RET to the GEOC 
PHICAL COPY-BOOKS: containing fifteen Maps, u 
finished and coloured, 5s. in boards. 

HISTORY. 

90. An BAST GRAMMAR of UNIVERSAL 
TORY, by means of which History nvay, for th< 
time, be taughf in Scho6U; by the Rer. DAVID Bl 
Price Ss. bound, with maps. 

SI. ANCIENT HISTORY forthe use of Schools,! 
Rev. J.ROBlNSON,of Christ College, Cambridge, 
ter of the Free Grammar School at Kavenstonedal 
Priif e €^ bound. 

22. MODERN HISTORY, for the use of Schoc 
the sam^ Author. 6s. 

28. The HldTORY of ENGLAND to the Pe 
Amiens, 1802, with views of the state of society and 
ners in each age,'written in a series of Letters, add 
|o a young My at schooL By CHARLOTTE M^ 
In three volumes 8vo. price 1 5s. bound and lettered 

^ A POETICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
td tq be committed to Memory. By the Rev. 
JOHNSON, 2s.6d. 

25. A POETICAL HISTORY of GREECE, 1 
tame Author^ 2s. Cd. 

n. A POETICAL HISTORY of ROME, by th 
Anthorp 2s. 6d. 



PrbtM by B. McMillan, Bow Street* Coveoi Cariicn 
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